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THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I would like to add my testimony to 
yours already given in your paper of Feb. 
ist, in regard to the value of the College, 
and its standing with the farmers, and to 
defend it from the attacks of Calhoun 
County Farmer and others like him who 
are prejudiced against it. 

Ido not know from personal observa- 
tion what are its teachings in the class 
room as applied to agriculture, but I have 
never heard of any that were contrary to 
well settled principles of theory and prac-* 
tice. Ido know that their system of farm- 
ing, as taught in practice on the farm, in- 
cluding the growing and cultivation of 
crops, the raising and feeding of stock, 
will bear inspection, and what our friend 
can mean in his remark about the kind of 
farming taught at the College, I cannot 
understand. As to the duty or advisabili- 
ty of the State or the general government 
providing for the support of such institu- 
tions, we know the State of Michigan 
long ago took that position, when with the 
help of the general government the Uni- 
versity was established, and the Agricul- 
tural College is a part of the same plan ; the 
effort to antagonize the mechanical interest 
will fail, because by the act donating lands 
to the several States, Congress provides 
for instruction in the mechanic arts as 
well as agriculture, and when the demand 
comes with sufficient force, the proper au- 
thority will undoubtedly provide for such 
a department. 

I believe the policy of public instruction 
adopted by the State is wise, and that the 
people are not going to overturn the work 
of all these years, and allow the State to 

cancel its obligations and abolish these in- 
stitutions to please some of these very 
economical people. Economy by individ- 
uals or States does not consist in spending 
nothing, but in using their meaas, and in 
80 using them as to do the most good with 
the least money, and aside from its chara- 
ties the State never used its money to bet- 
ter advantage for the public welfare than 
when it aided to establish the educational 
institutions now under its care and control. 
A prominent daily paper has recentiy, by 
Derverting figures, shown what an enor- 
mous sum each graduate of the Agricul- 
tural College has cost the State, and has 
made a comparison with the University 
favorable to that institution, a covert eb- 
deavor to antagonize the friends of these 
two; this cannot be done, their interests are 
mutual. 


Itis said that but fifty percent. of the 


graduates follow farming as a business, as | p! 


if to indicate that the education of the re- 
Maining fifty were of no advantage to ag- 
ticulture; there are many of these who 
Will be farmers or fruit growers when they 
have sufficient means to allowit. Several 
have been called to become members of 
the faculty of similar schools in other 
States. Indiana, Kansas, Wisconsin, Mis 
sissippi, and I believe New York, have 
honored us and themselves by such calls, 
and though their work is notin this State, 
tis all of avail to the general agricultural 
interest; and the same may be said of 
those who have become members of the 
editorial staff of agricultural papers, and 
all these graduates go out with a love for 
their “ Alma Mater ” that will impel them 
to use theirénfiuence in the interest of agri 
culture in whatever position they may be 
Placed. But although the education 
of the students is the primary 
object it is far from being all that the Col- 
lege isdoing, can do, or will do for agri- 
Culture and the farmers. Its faculty are 
doing a great work outside of their labors in 
the school, which is limited only in time and 
Strength. Can you calculate the value to 
the farmers of Dr. Kedzie’s championship 
°f Clawson wheat, when all the millers 


6j an increased interest in 1ts welfare and a 


7 | nial that it is not so will not avail. 


ket and compel the raising of less produc- 
tive varieties?’ The professors of Entomo- 


authorities in their departments, and are 
always ready to give the farmers the bene- 
fit of their labor, while all the faculty have 
in various ways done good work in the 
cause. The farmers’ institutes organized 
and held under the direction of the Board 
of Agriculture and the faculty of the Col— 
lege are of great value to farmers, bow 
from the teachings given and the aid they 
give in bringing farmers together to ex- 
change views, enlarge their acquaintance 
and advance and develop their social and 
intellectual attainments, and the fact that 
in most counties where they have been 
held the people of that locality are making 
them an annual institution shows their ap- 
preciation of their beneflts; and they are 
continually acknowledging their gratitude 
to the College for its share in the work by 


demand for its support. There are plenty 
of facts to prove that this interest is in- 
creasing, and that opposition and indiffer- 
ence 1s on the decrease, anda simple de- 


In the earlier history of the College it 
may be true that farmers in the Legisla- 
ture did not aid it as they should,and even 
opposed appropriations for it, but it 1s re- 
membered to their disgrace, and in this 
they were shamed by their professional 
brethren, who knew the value of the Col- 
lege to farmers. 

The College may have been open to criti- 
cism. It was the pioneer of its class, it 
was almost an experiment, it me* with 
opposition, was located in a forest, it was 
obliged to clear the land before it had any 
soil to till, yet amid discouragements it has 
worked on, gaining strength and ‘riends 
by establishing in the minds of the people 
its usefulness; a model of its kind,and wor 
thy a place among the educational institu- 
tions of our State, and more than this,men 
from abroad, posted in agricultural affairs, 
who have visited this and similar Colleges 
in other states, pronounce ours equalled 
by few and exceeded by none. 

Farmers of Michigan should stand by 
their College, give it their support and 
help, that it may reflect their enterprise and 
intelligence. If it is not all that is desired 
let us make it better; brt to abolish it 
would be turning backward. ‘he farm- 
ers of Michigan are progressive, tur;” are 
going forward, not back; knowledge is in- 
creasing, they are marching on and will 
take with them all means by which their 
social, intellectual, and moral progress can 
be assured; their granges, farmers’ clubs, 
institutes, and to crown all, their Agricul- 
tural College, and Mr. Editor, they are a 
generous, open-hearted people, they will 
take such oid fogies as Calhoun Co. Farm- 
er along with them and do them all the 
good they can. Yours, 

I. H. BUTTERFIELD, JR. 





WOOL AND HOW TO HANDLE IT. 





[A paper read by Hon. J. B. Cobb, of Kalamazoo, 
= i e Farmers’ Institute at Schoolcraft, Feb. 
In discussing this subject, I shall assume 
that the true object of the gro «er is to se- 
cure a flock of sheep which will yield the 
largest. quantity of first-class wool per 
head; in other words, which will give the 
grower the largest net profit. For this 
purpose, the Spanish Merino 1s, ia my 
opinion, the best sheep. In selecting a 
flock, full bloods should be secured if prac- 
ticable, because, as a rule, they yield a 
firmerand more uniform fleece than grades; 
there is more first-class wool in proportion 
to the weight of the fleece. 

As to the specific qualities of the sheep, }. 
a good constitution is of prime importance. | 
This will generally be found in sheep pos- 
sessing the most perfect form and symme- 
try. And it is equally true that, as a rule, 
such form will be found to give the even- 
est fleece, and a sheep which will keep in 
good condition on a reasonable amount of 
food. Well formed sheep please the eye 
the best; they will fatten the easiest, and 
they are more likely to perpetuate their 
own good qualities. Wrinkle. «ve not de- 
sirable for the wool grower, if it suall be 
conceded that they are for the breeders. 
They are generally covered with an inferi- 
or quality of wool intermingled with hair, 
and according to my observation very 
wrinkly sheep rarely produce a long sta- 

e 


For the purpose of producing heavy 
fleeces of pure wool I consider length of 
staple of primary importance. Density of 
fleece is also very important, but I would 
not sacrifice length for thickness beyond 
what isindispensible. A small amount of 
white yolk or oil is desiravle, but not in ex- 
cess, while a large or even any considerable 
amount of the yellow is to be avoided. 

In introducing rams from other flocks, 
care should be taken that one as nearly 
similar to the flock in hand be obtained if 
practicable, unless that flock has some 
specific defect which it is desired to eradi- 
cate, and in such case select one that is su- 
perior in that respect and similar in all oth- 
ers, so as to retain and perpetuate in the 
flock uniformity of both form and 
fleece to the fullest practicable extent. If 
for any reason full blood ewes are not at- 
tainable, then procure the best grades that 
can be obtained and use full blood rams ex- 
clusively. Never use a grade under any 
circumstances, however excellent he may 
appear. Never sell the choice sheep of a 
flock unless compelled to, to reduce the 
number that can be kept on the farm. For 
any attainable price for the best sheep will 
prove a@ loss to the owner in the end. 
KEEPING. 


For the purpose of producing a uniform 
fleece of good merchantable wool, the 
sheep should be kept in good, and as near- 
ly as practicable, equal flesh the year 
round. Breeding ewes should be kept by 


and make it pay fancy prices. 
good judgment and extra care to succeed 
in handling sheep for the market. 
men will succeed best with such sheep as 
will give them the greatest amount of long 
° staple of fine wool. 


will pay in the long run. 
fleeces with unwashed tags. 
tags separate unwashed or thoroughly 
washed. Do nottie up the fleeces with 
too much or too heavy twine, which 
makes the fleeces unsightly. Manufac- 
turers know that wool is worth more than 
twine, and that they have to lose on the 
weight of twine, and buy such wools ac- 
cordingly. Many of them are ‘‘ down on” 
boxed fleeces. 2 
deprives the fleece of its light, spongy ap- 
pearance, and makes a light fleece seem 
solid and heavy, but manufacturers always 
suspec 
are therefore shy about them or want to 
purchase at a price based on their sus- 
picions. 
stuffed fleeces are some of the great rea- 
sons why Michigan wools do not bring the 


winter should have perfectly clean and 
well ventilated shelter; breeding ewes 
should have plenty of exercise in the open 
air in all fair weather. This will be found 
the best preventive of goitre in lambs. 
Water should also be abundant and pure. 
To keep the sheds clean and healthy all 
the bedding shonld be drawn out and 
away, as often as once a month during the 
feeding season, and they should be bedded 
every day with good clean straw. The 
chief reason why sheep pull out their own 
wool is because they lie on more or less 
manure in their sheds. The gas arising 
from its fermentation irritates the skin and 
causes an itching which induces them to 
draw their wool. (This itching, and the 
consequent pulling out of the wool, has 
been stopped with the following lotion: 
Dissolve one ounce of corrosive sublimate 
in one pint of alcohol; to one ounce of this 
mixture add one and a half pints of water. 
Open the wool carefully and apply this lo- 
tion to the affected places by means of a 
small sponge or otherwise.) 

The various kinds of fodder and the nec- 
essary amount of grain and roots may be 
given according to the situation and cir- 
cumstances of each farmer, but care should 
be taken not to get breeding ewes too fleshy 
at any time, and especially during winter, 
because in very high flesh they will rarely 
do as well with their lambs as they will in 
medium condition. After dropping their 
lambs they should have grain or roots un- 
til the pasturage is good. Lambs should 
be fed .grain enough the first winter to 
keep them in good growing condition. 


WASHING AND SHEARING. 


On this subject there has been a great 
deal said and written, and I present my 
own views upon it with deference, and 
with great respect for the opinions of those 
who differ with me. I have always wash- 
ed my sheep and have never had one in- 
juriously affected by it. I have known 
other men, owners of very valuable sheep, 
who washed them every year, and without 
injury. If it is done at the proper seasou, 
and done with proper care and judgment, 
there is in my opinion no more danger at- 
tending it than there is in shearing. [have 
had considerable experience as a buyer, 
and have had frequent and very full con- 
sultations with several manufacturers on 
the subject, and I therefore feel fully justi- 
fied in saying that under existing circum 
stances, the wool-growers of Michigan will 
find 1t more profitable to wash their sheep 
than to shear without washing. Success 
in wool growing is not dependent on fixed 
and invariable rules. It needs the same 
good judgment, which « man should bring 
to bear in all branches of agriculture. The 
treatment that would be best for one class 
of sheep and locality, might need to be va- 
ried for those of a different class and local- 
ity. Therefore, no one rule will answer 
in all cases. With many of our eastern 
breeders, the fleece is of of secondary im- 
portance. Well fashioned sheep wi!h heavy 
shearing is what sells 1n the country gen- 
erally. ‘‘ Fashion is King.” 

The question is often asked, would you 
advise a farmer to purchase thoroughbred 
sheep. I would say, that depends upon 
the man. If he has not an eye for the 
nice points about a sheep, perhaps he 
would make just as much from good grade 


sheep as full blouds. Occasionally we find 


a man who can handle thoroughbred stock 
It requires 


Most 


After washing, sheep should be kept out 


of rains and in as clean a pasture as possi- 
ble. 
about eight or ten days after washing. 
Each fleece should be neatly folded up and 
tied with only twine enough to hold it to- 
gether. 
perfectly clean and dry should be tied up 
with the fleece, but none that are wet, 
dirty or otherwise unmerchantable. 
sensible and fair buyer can reasonably ob- 
ject to this. 
siderable length of time after shearing, it 
should be stored in some perfectly dry 
plac2 where there is plenty of light, other- 
wise there is danger of its becoming more 
or less yellowish in color. 


If this is done they can be shorn in 


The tags from each sheep that are 


No 


If wool is retained any con- 


HINTS. 
In the unwashed state Michigan wools 


are apt to be heavy, and in some cases 
soggy, and would hardly compare favor- 
ably with the light, unwashed wools from 
Indiana, Virginia and other sections. 
But when sheep are fleece washed, let it 
Le done thoroughly. 
ed lots never command full prices, while 
well washed wools always sell well at their 
value. 

it right. 
that fine (Merino) sheep need m re wash- 
ing than medium or cross-bred wools. 
The Merino fleece is close and more difii- 
cult to get the grease out of than the open 
medium fleeces. 
part full and part half blood Merino, 
the amountof washing that will cleanse 
thelatter will not thoroughly clean the 
former. 
wate’, : 
grease. To use standing water is apt to 
wash the grease into instead of out of the 
fleeces. 
after washing, either, or the grease will 
come out again, and while the fleece may 
appear clean, it will be almost as heavy as 
unwashed. Honest handling and washing 


Half or poorly wash- 
Better not wash at all than not do 


In this connection I would say 


Therefore, if a flock is 


Always try to wash in running 
which carries off the dirt and 


Do not let the sheep run too long 


Don’t stuff the 
Hither sell 


his treatment not only 


t a boxed fleece of being stuffed, and 
Heavily tied up and boxed and 


rices of Ohio fleeces. Wool is sold large- 

y on the shrink in scouring for goods. 
The more wool loses the less it is worth 

tothe manufacturer. Well handled wools 


will therefore always bring more than care- 


lessly washed or stuffed fleeces. A woul 
that will lose 45 per cent in scouring, 





themselves, and so should yearlings and 





had combined to banish it from the mar- 


lambs after weaning. All sheep during 


leaves 55 pounds scoured wool, which at 


50 cents before scouring, gives a scoured 
wool at about 90 cents perpound. Buton 
a basis of 90 cents per scoured pound to 
the manufacturer, a wool that will lose in 
rease and dirt 55 per cent 1s only worth 
Q cents per pound before scouring, as it 
ives only 45 pounds of clean wool. 
here is no reason why Michigan wool 
should sell lower than Ohio just because 
it is grownin Michigan, although this is 
the case to a great extent now. Wool 
should be sold as choice, average and in- 
ferior, according to condition and growth, 
not according to the state where it is 
grown. If Michigan farmers will look 
after their flocks properly and wash and 
get up their wools for market in a correct 
and honest manner (not that I think them 
dishonest), there is no reason why the pre- 
sent distinction in price between Michigan 
and Ohio wools should not die out. Some 
Michigan wool is quite as good as Ohio 
now, and a great deal more might be made 
so. In many sections of Ohio the wool is 
no better than good Michigan, but because 
itis grown in Ohio it brings top prices. 
This season Ohio prices were obtained for 
some large lots of Michigan wool, and con- 
siderable fleeces washed from Indiana sold 
as Ohio because it was grown and handled 
like Ohio wool. If wooldealers were to 
name the section where grown, our manu- 
facturers would not value it so highly. 
Such is the prejudice in favor of Ohio 
wool. The Michigan growers have it 
largely in their power to break down, to a 
= extent, the absurb prejudice against 
ichigan wool as compared with Ohio. 
The wools most sought after are fine (full 
blood Merino) finedelaine, medium, cloth- 
ingand combing. The fine delaine is the 
long and elastic stapled Merino fleece. 
Medium clothing is the cross between a 
Merino and coarser sheep, and medium 
combing is a cross between Merino and 
coarse haired wool, like Cotswold and Lei- 
cester. In crossing, keep up the blood 
and do not let it degenerate. The full 
blood Cotswold and Leicester wools bring 
a low price and appear to be going out of 
favor, the fleeces also often become clotted 
or matted. When m<dium sheep (half 
blood) degenerate or lose their blood 
through age or the breed not being kept 
up, or from want of care, the wool runs 
down, becomes coarser and grades quarter 
blood or No. 2. 
Wool graded last week in Philadelphia 
as follows: 


I. Merino (full blood Mich.) X and XX.... pe ged 


IL. 34 and 4 blood Merino, medium...... 48@ 
Ill. 4% blood Merino, No. 2*.........s00eee 48@44 
IV Cotts and COMMON ...ecseceseereeeecees 30@32 


*The quarter blood, although bringing 
nearly as much as ordinary Michigan X 
and XX, is a much lighter fleece and hence 
does not pay so well. The staple grades 


as above: 
I. Merino staple, fine delaine ........++++ '@50 
Wy ery Oe 538@55 


Il, Medium combing........... 1 
Til. Low combing .......... . 
Cotts yield no staple. 

Well-bred and well cared for sheep will 

ield from 15 to 25 per cent delaine; that 
is, 1,000 lbs. good merino ought to yield 
150 to 250 lbs. fine delaine, I have seen 
some Clips that would run 50 per cent fine 
delaine. The per cent of wool out of a 
lot or clip that will grade into medium 
fine delaine, X & Co. depends on the breed 
of the sheep. or cross of breed, and also on 
the care taken of them. Poorly fed or 
poorly cared for sheep yield a weak staple, 
with small per cent of combing, and give 
wool of no character or blood. Wool 
raising properly followed, is as remunera- 
tive as any branch of farming, and more 
so than many. I make this assertion from 
my own experience and the knowledge I 
have of farming, and the wool business. I 
am interested in every grower raising the 
best kind of wool and putting it in the 
best shape for market. 
I have not attempted to notice all the 
various breeds of sheep we have in Michi- 
gan only in a general way. Merinos and 
their ades are the most numerous. 
Although we have some excellent flocks of 
South Downs, Leicesters ani Cotswolds, 
and the various grades from crossing, a 
noted breeder has said: ‘‘That from a 
judicious pairing of cross-bred shezp, it is 
practicable to establish a new breed alto- 
gether, and for some locations better fitted 
than most of the existing breeds.” All of 
the different breeds have some redeeming 
qualities, and their wool is well adapted 
to the various kinds of goods we find in 
the market. There is no business under- 
taking in which a man should use more 
discretion than in the selection of choice 
rams for his flock of sheep. He should 
not be persuaded to purchase of this, or 
that man because he has them to sell—but 
examine for himself, or get some one who 
is a good judge of sheep, and select by the 
exercise of judicious judgement. Ifeve 
farmer who keeps sheep pursued this 
course for a few years, he would bring 
about such results as would be very satis- 
factory to himself, and a benefit to his 
neighbors. 
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Mistaken Opinion About Salt. 


There is a mistaken notion in regard to 
salt adding to the keeping quality of butter, 
the truth being that salt preserves the dif- 
ferent substances occupying the inter- 
spaces between the globules of butter, for 
itis a fact that no chemical union ever 
takes place between the butter and tne salt, 
and the long-keeping Danish butter, per- 
fectly worked, but never receiving a par- 
ticle of salt, proves the latter is not, so far 
as it relates to the keeping of butter, a 
preservative agent, and that no amount 
of salt will keep butter, unless certain rules 
are observed and requirements met. The 
papers teem with notices of butter preser- 
vatives and inventionsto keep butter in- 
definitely, but it is probably a long time 
before any of them will come into general 
use; and for years to come the long keep- 
ing butter will be found to be an article 
made from cream, where perfect cleanli- 
ness was observed in obtaining it, and the 
butter churned and put into packages under 
a system of rules relating to the age of 
cream, temperature and working.—Marg- 
land Farmer. 


A BLACK walnut tree of average size cut 
in Wisconsin, shipped to England, and re- 
duced to gun stocks, is worth from $1000 








to $1500. 


AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, 


‘* Teacher,” in the FaRMER of last week 
says that the greatest objection to the in- 
troduction of agriculture, asa study, in our 
common schools, is that teachers cannot 
be found who are competent to teach it un- 
derstandingly, and he also states that the 
time that the average child can spend in 
school is limited, and that it 1s not well to 
teach too many things. Very true; the 
facts are incontrovertible. I would base 
my objections to agriculture in our com— 
mon, or district schools on those very facts. 
The schools are already inefficient enough; 
we need nothing further to embarrass 
them. In that elevated theorizing which 
rises above the level of practical details, a 
district school might be run in the interests 
of agriculture, with an experimental farm, 
botanic garden, and museum of overgrown 
vegetables attached, but outside the visions 
of ‘‘hobby riders,” we may not hope for 
the realization of the scheme. 

It seems to me as if the practical infor- 
mation a boy gains at home, under the tu- 
telage of an intelligent and experienced 
father,is worth more to him than text book 
attainments and theoretical knowledge: 
Whatever he does is with the aid of the 
best teacher in the world—experience. He 
sees a thing done, he sees How it is done,he 
does it himself, a process which is the very 
essence of true teaching. He gets a practi- 
cal insight into the workings of the farm 
which he could obtain in no other way. 
If the parent is wise, he will teach his sons 
the reason of things; why he plants his 
potatoes by preference on a clayey soil; 
why certain crops receive certain culture, 
especial fertilizers, and in this way make 
his boys interested in the routine of farm 
work, which willgrow more interesting in 
proportion to their understandihg of it. 
He wiil keep posted himself as regards his 
avocation, and will let his sons experiment 
in various ways if they desire, instead of 
voting everything not in accordance with 
his own ideas, ‘‘new-fangled notions,” and 
sticking to the ‘‘ good old ways.” 

Farming, in this era, is a science, but 
cannot be called an ‘‘ exact” science. You 
cannot figure on a crop till you get the pro- 
ceeds in your pocket. Then, if you get 
home from market without mycting c fae'- 
pad, or a committee of women raising 
money for a benevolent society, you can sit 
down and figure up your profit or loss, 
“‘Ten thousand foes assail” the growing 
crops between seed time and harvest, and 
thevalue of the growing crop fluctuates with 
the market quotations, in a manner which 
however exasperating to the farmer, is yet 
beyond his control. A farmer must be a 
man of resources, full of expedients, and 
ready to turn a seeming disaster to the 
best possible account. He must also know 
a variety of things which text books can- 
not teach; he, of all men, most require to be 
a ‘‘ Jack of all trades,” witholt the neces- 
sity for being proficient at any. He must 
be enough of a machinist to ‘‘ tinker up” 
anything less than a compound fracture of 
his reaper; enough of a veterinary surgeon 
to doctor a sick horse or cow; competent 
to hang a barn door, and make a corn- 
marker, orasett of drags; able to judge of 
the probable avoirdupois of any animal on 
his farm, (then 1f he keeps himself posted 
on markets he will have less growling to 
do about ‘‘middlemen’’). He must be as 
well versed in ‘‘ weather signs,” as ‘‘ Old 
Probabilities,” though he cannot afford a 
course of meteorology; competent to judge 
of the requirements of the soil of his farm, 
and sufficiently versed in agricultural 
chemistry to be able to put in his crops 
with reference to the adaptability of the 
land; in short, he must learn by observa- 
tion and reflection, by experiment and ex- 
per.ence nearly all the information necess- 
ary to his pursuit. 

Now, with the right kind of teacher, 
‘‘aye, here’s therub,” and with hardly the 
need of text books,children could be taught 
the names, habits and propensities of the 
insects common among us; the composition 
and qualities of various soils, enough of 
geology to know the meaning of strata and 
sub-strata; enough of botany to name the 
parts of a flower, and sufficient of zoology 
so that the conundrum ‘‘do cows have front 
teeth in their upper jaw,” would no longer 
puzzle an intelligent public. Such in- 
struction would prove infinitely more use- 
ful than the arithmetical puzzles of which 
‘« Teacher ” speaks, and prove far more en- 
tertaining and interesting to the average 
pupil; but it occurs to me that the prac- 
tical information and experience which 
farmers’ boys gain under the instruction 
of an intelligent father is worth more to 
them than any knowledge of agriculture to 
be gained by a course of study which could 
be adapted to our common schools. Let 
the boys be sent to the Agricultural Col 
lege, and take their agriculture in less 
homeepathic doses than could be dispensed 


maller school. 
me JOSIAH BOUNDERBY. 


Tue British Dairy Farmers’ Association 
report a remarkable invention for preserv- 
ing cheese. A rind impervious to mites or 
to moulds is formed by repeatedly dipping 
the cheese into a chemical solution which 
does not affect the quality of the cheese, 
but preserves it without the aid of envel- 








ope or covering of any kind. 


ROAD MAKING CONTINUED. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I notice the question of building roads is 
open for discussion through the columns 
of the Farmer. I observe some of your 
correspondents suggest a plan of each tax 
payer paying the money for highway pur- 
poses and a competent man then selected 
to take charge of the same and build the 
roads. Now, it would take this man at 
least one week to go over the township 
and let the different jobs on the roads, and 
another week to inspect them, which would 
cost the township some fifty dollars or 
more. This extra expense would stop a 
good many holes on the road, if properly 
laid out by the overseers of highways. We 
are already supporting too many men of 
this kind at the expense of the tax-payers. 
The old system of working roads is all 
right if the labor is properly laid out by 
the overseers of highways, and it gives the 
tax-payers a chance to work out their tax, 
which would fall quite heavily on them if 
they were compelled to pay in money. I 
will make a few suggestions in regard to 
making roads on sandy soil. First, round 
up the center well, put on a light layer of 
gravel and roll down with a heavy roller 
built expressly for that purpose. One 
roller would answer for two or three dis- 
tricts. Next year put on more gravel and 
roll as before. Use gravel by all means on 
sand, regardless of expense. We have a 
piece of marsh in this township, about 
twenty rods long, which I wish to mention. 
This road has been worked some fifteen 
years or more by hauling in sand. After 
expending from thirty to fifty dollars per 
day for several days in succession, the road 
is but little better than when first opened. 
This piece of road is underlaid with water, 
and a stream running across one end, with 
sufficient fall from the other end of the 
road to the creek, to drain the road bed 
perfectly dry. By cutting a four foot 
ditch on each side, at an expense of $25, 
a lasting road could be made with but tri- 
fling cost, an1 thus put a stop to this 
endless expense of drawing sand 
every year, making a mud hole every fall 
for farmers to wallow through. In all 
cases where there is water standing 
by the roadside, the first thing to be done 
should be to-get rid of it. ,If possible, 
oversecy:20f highways should have all 
work done in the months of May ani June; 
that will give the roads a chanceto settle 
and become hard before the fall rains set 
= E. 0. TAYLOR, 

Twin LAKE, Cass Co., Feb, 15, 1881. 








Veterinary Bepartment 








Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, late of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., author of ‘‘The Horse and its Dis- 
eages,”’ ‘‘ Cattle and their Diseases,” ‘‘ Sheep, Swine 
and Poultry,” Horse Training Made Easy,” etc, 
Professional advice through the columns of this 
oo to regular subscribers free. Parties desirin 

ormation will be required to send their fu 
name and address to the office of the Farmer. No 
questions will be answered by mail] unless accom- 
ms by a fee of one dollar, In order that correct 
information may be given the symptoms should be 
accurately described, how long standing, together 
with color and,age of animal, and what treatmen 
if any, hasbeen resorted to, Private address, 20 
First Street Detroit. 








THE DISEASES OF OUR DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 


NOY ¥. 





DISEASES OF THE AIR PASSAGES, 


In order that we may diagnose diseases 
understandingly, it is necessary that we 
should have a fair knowledge of the char 
acter and changes in the pulse when in 
health and in disease; more particularly in 
all diseases of an inflammatory character, 
for upon this knowledge depends the cor- 
rectness of our diagnosis. To suppose 
that all indammatory diseases yield to the 
same course of treatment is a mistake 
which has sent thousands of valuable ani- 
mals to an untimely end. The sthenic (ac- 
tive, vigorous) form of inflammation, re. 
quires a low diet, together with such reme- 
dies as have a specific influence in lower- 
ering the action of the heart. On the oth- 
hand, in the asthenic (without strength,) 
form of inflammation, it requires the most 
careful nursing, and treatment the very 
opposite. Good nourishing food, with 
suitable tonic remedies suited to this ty. 
phoid condition must be resorted to; tonics 
and stimulants are therefore called for. In 
this low form of inflammation is where 
such remedies, aconite, digitalis, veratrum, 
etc., have been so destructive to life in the 
hands of the non-professional veterinary 
surgeon. The pulse is an unerring moni- 
tor in all constitutional disturbance where 
the circulation of the blood is involved. 


THE PULSE, 


The beating of the heart and arteries are 
what is meant by the pulse. The action 
depends upon the impulse given to the 
blood by the contraction and expansion of 
the heart, hence we feel the pulse at the 
most convenient point to ascertain the 
quickness or tardiness of the blood’s mo. 
tion, the strength or weakness of the heart, 
etc. The pulse in man most convenient 
for examination is at the wrist; in the 
horse the submaxillary artery, which pass- 
es around the frontal line, or curve of the 
masseter muscle, which forms tbe fleshy 
part of the cheek, passing under and upon 
the inside of the underjaw. The pulse in 





the horse varies from 36 to 40 pulsations 


when in health; this difference is due to 
the size and age ofthe animal. In the ox 
the pulse, as a rule, cannot be distinctly 
felt in any part of the body (excepting per- 
haps the temporal artery) we therefore se- 
lect the heart itself; its action is readily 
detected by placing the hand on the left 
side behind the muscles of the shoulder. 
In connection with the heart, the tempera- 
ure of the horns is a valuable aid in diag— 
nosing disease in the bovine species. The 
pulse in a full grown, healthy oxis about 
40 pulsations per minute. In sheep the 
femoral artery is usually selected to ascer— 
tain the condition of the pulse, this is 
found upon the inside of the thigh about 
the centre, andis found without difficulty, 
or the heart may be used for the same pur- 
pose. The pulse in the adult sheep in 
health is from 65 to 70 pulsations per min- 
ute. Any deviation from this standard, 
except it be from exercise, fright, etc., 
shows the extent to which disease disturbs 
the circulatory system and its true char- 
acter, upon which our treatment is based. 
In diseases of a strictly local character the 
pulse is of little importance, often retain— 
ing its healthy action, or showing very 
slight disturbance. As we proceed with 
our subject the important part played by 
the pulse will not be lost sight of. 


CATARRH. 


This is the most common disease of the 
air passages, commonly called a cold, it is 
usually confined to the lining membrane of 
the nose and neighboring parts. In the 
spring of the year this disease not unfre- 
quently appears as an epizootic, when the 
symptoms are more severe and the termi- 
mination more uncertain, or sometimes 
fatal. If the inflammation is confined to 
the nostrils, the membrane lining these ca- 
vities is highly colored and watery, some™ 
times a mucous discharge from the nos- 
trils is present, accompanied with sneez- 
ing. If the inflammation extends to the 
larynx or throat, there is cough, swellings 
under the jaws, etc. When the symptoms 
are slight, the following powders given 
night and morning are all that will be re- 
quired: Nitrate of potash, pulv.; gentian 
root, pulv.; of each two ounces; Jamaica 
ginger root, one oz., pulv.; mix all togeth- 
erand divide into ten powders. When 
the throat is swollen, flaxseed meal poul- 
tices should be applied warm, and in frosty 
weather frequently changed. When the 
abscess is soft it should be lanced and the 
poultice discontinued. If the discharge 
from the nostrils is copious, steam them 
by pouring scalding water upon bran, and 
let the animal inhale the fumes, it will 
loosen up the mucus and give relief to dif- 
ficult or labored respiration. 


(To be Continued.) 
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How to Prevent Garget in Cows. 





HILLsDALE, Mich., Feb, 12th, 1881. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Dear Srm.—I have a Shorthorn cow 
eight years old, that was a great milker, 
but before d ying her off last fall her milk 
became gargety, and she lost her udder; 
she is going to calve next summer in warm 
weather, ow, is there any more danger 
of trouble than if she had not met with 
this loss, and what course would you pur- 
sue. Please answer through your paper, 
of which I am a reader. 

A. J. RISING. 





Answer.—Cows, more than any other an- 
imal, are subject to inflammation of the 
mammary gland (or udder,) soon after 
calving. This is due to the sudden disten- 
tion of the bag with milk. This sudden 
change excites irritability of the parts, in— 
flammation follows, and garget is the re— 
sult. The garget in your cow, with ‘the 
loss ot one or more quarters of the udder, 
(you certainly do not mean all) will predis- 
pose her to further trouble after culving, 
unless great care is taken to prevent it. 
After she has her calf, the udder should 
be carefully examined every day, and if a 
higher degree of temperature than natura} 
is present, the udder should be well fo— 
mented with hot water, we do not mean 
warm, but hot as the hand will bear it. 
Keep up the bathing for half an hour, 
then wipe the bag perfectly dry, 
and apply a little hot lard to the part. If 
the heat continues unnaturally, give ita 
second bathing in the course of six or eight 
hours. Give internally the following: sul- 
phate of magnesia one pound, Jamaica 
ginger root pulverised one ounce;mix both 
together and divide into six parts; one to 
be given three times a day in a pint of tep- 
id water. These directions carefully at- 
tended to, little or no trouble may be anti- 
cipated. 


Splint. 








Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Parmer. 

Dear Sir: Will you please ee through 
the FARMER the manner of treating a 
splint. Ihavea young horse which has 
one just below the knee, which causes him 
to limp slightly when first started, and rest 
his leg when in the stable. 

Respectfully, 

G. W. DICKINSON. 
GRAND Raping, Feb, 9, 1881. 
Answer.—The disease called splint is of 
common occurrence in young horses, when 
broken in too early. It exists in the form 
of an exostosis or bony enlargement. The 
splint bones are two in number and are 
situated on either side of the cannon or 





(Continued on eighth page.) 
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Farm Hatters. 


DAIRYING. 











Dr. De Klenze recently furnished to the 
Agricultural Gazette, (Eng.) a series of let- 
ters on dairying, from one of which we 
condense the following: 

‘‘In churning it is important to stop as 
goon as the thumping sound is heard, 
which tells that the butter is formed into 
lumps. These lumps, if beaten more than 
necessary, will get smeary and spoil the 
texture and appearance of the butter. 
Particular attention must be given to this 
point, as it is evident that the quality of 
the butter may thus be impaired at the 
outset. On the other hand, if the churn- 
ing is stopped too soon, the full yield of 
butter is notattained, as all of it has not 
appeared in the shape of butter. After 
churning, the working of the butter be- 
gins, and this is a very important process 
in butter-makiag, because by the pressing 
out of the buttermilk we take away the 
milk-sugar and caseine as completely as 
possible, which would give tke first im- 
pulse toward rancidity by their decomposi- 
tion. By working the butter we there- 
fere raise its keeping qualities very con- 
siderably, and the more so the better the 
working is done. 

‘« When butter is taken out of the churn 
it contains from one-fourth to one-third its 
weight in buttermilk. It must be remem- 
bered that buttermilk is always sour and 
that it must injure the butter to be any 
longer in direct contact with it than is 
necessary. In many dairies this rule is en- 
tirely disregarded, and the butter is left 
standing in the churn until it is conven- 
ient to take it out. Frequently the dairy- 
woman waits for it to get more consistent, 
but this ought not to be allowed. The 
butter must be taken out of the churn im- 
mediately, and kept in a cool place until 
it is firm enough for working, which ought 
not to be delayed any longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. How this cooling is to 
be done depends upon circumstances. 
Generally the lumps of butter are thrown 
into a dish containing cold water, but for 
first quality butter made from sweet or 
slightly-soured cream this is not advis- 
able as the butter, loses most decidedly 
in flavor by the action of the water, 
the latter dissolving many of the 
aromatic compounds which are essential in 
the taste of butter. Now in cold water 
the cooling is effected much more quickly 
than by putting the !umps of butter intoa 
cellar; and as they ought to be worked as 
soon as possible, I would advise the choice 
of the lesser evil, by forming the fresh 
butter roughly in large lumps and placing 
them in water—in summer, if possible, in 
iced water. As larger lumps expose a 
smaller surface than many small ones, the 
loss in aroma will not be so great. If in 
summer the water should not be cold en- 
ough to harden the butter, the latter may 
be put in a shallow, open basket, attached 
to a cord, and let down into the well, 
where the airis always cool. It ought 
not to be sunk too deep, however, because 
the upper strata of air are purer. 

‘‘ With butter which is churned from 
sour cream or milk it is different. The 
buttermilk being then already quite sour, 
makes it necessary to wash the butter with 
water to be able to get all the traces of 
caseine impregnated with lactic acid; and 
as such butter has a decided, strong taste 
anyhow, the loss of aroma is not felt. The 
best way of washing such butter is the 
following: When the butter has formed 
in small lumps of the size of beans, the 
buttermilk is drained off, and replaced by 
an equal quantity of cold water; the churn 
is then closed up again and turned ten or 
twelve times, whereupon the water, having 
quite a milky look, 1s taken away again, 
and replaced by fresh water. This is re- 
peated until the water in the churn re- 
mains clear. 

“‘The working of butter—which is quite 
indispensable if it ought to keep fresh for 
some time—must be begun with as soon as 
it has become sufficiently consistent to 
shorten the action of the sour butter-milk 
which it contains as much as possible. In 
working butter, the two extremes of too 
much and too little are equally bad, where- 
fore a juste milieu must be adhered to. If 
the butter is not worked enough, all the 
buttermilk is not extracted, and the butter 
will get rancid and sour very soon; on the 
contrary, if it is over-worked, it gets a 
greasy, smeary look, and does not get the 
right texture any more. Such butter 
keeps bad!y, and never ranks amongst 
first-class ware.” 


A Good Word for Sheep. 

The agricultural editor of the Chicago 
Times thus adds his testimony to the value 
of sheep on the farm. What he says is 
worthy of the attention of those who do 
not believe they possess all the good quali. 
ties they are generally credited with: 

«« They may be kept the greater portion 
of the year on land of inferior quality, and 
thrive very well on it. Horses and cattle, 
being heavy and of large size, cannot roam 
over a large area of land to procure food 
and keep in goud condition. Dairy cows 
must be pastured on land that is compara- 
tively rich, or they will give but little 
milk. In order for cattle intended for 
beef to take on fatrapidly, they must be 
pastured where the food is good and where 
but little exertion is required to reach it. 
Sheep, however, being small, light and 
active, can go long distances in pursuit of 
food, climbing, 1f ovcasion requires, over 
hills and mountains where horses and cat- 
tle might be injured, on account of their 
weight, size, and want of activity. 

“Sheep injure the quality of grazing land 
jess than any kind of stock that feed upon 
it. Their weight is not sufficient to break 
the sod on which they travel. Their 
manure is so dis‘ributed that it does the 
greatest amount of good possible to the 
grass and other fodder plants. Sheep eat 
a much greater number of plants than the 
horses, hogs, or cattle. They devour many 
noxious weeds, as wellas the leaves and 
branches of bushes that are likely to en- 
<roach on the land devoted to more useful 
vegetation. By these meansthey improve 
#ue character of the native vegetation. 
The presence of sheep on land is favorable 
te the introduction of blue grassand white 





clover, they firm the soil so that the seeds 
of these plants are more likely to germin- 
ate. 

‘‘Sheep require comparatively little at- 
tention except during the season when they 
drop their lambs. They delight in being 
let alone. In regions not infested by wild 
beasts and dogs, the labor required to take 
care of sheep from the time the soil freezes 
in the fall till it thaws in the spring, is 
very small. They require salt as often as 
once a week and an opportunity to obtain 
pure water. Ifa pasture contains a clear, 
running stream, and the owner will erect 
little sheds for the protection of salt, sheep 
will require no care during half the months 
of the year. During the winter sheep re- 
quire much less care than horses and cattle. 
It is not necessary to confine them in stalls 
or to fasten them to stanchions, as in the 
case of other animals kept on the farm. 
‘‘Sheep require less protection than cat 
tle and horses, as their wool helps keep 
them warm. Sheds for sheltering sheep 
from storms may be erected by the employ- 
ment of very cheap materials. The walls 
may be built of flat stones, logs, concrete 
or rough boards. The roofshould be tight, 
but may be made of thatch or split lumber 
instead of shingles. The great object of 
erecting buildings for the protection of 
sheep is to afford protection against the 
cold rains that occur during cold weather. 
When the weather is pleasant in winter 
sheep delight to remain in the pastures, 
and appear to be benefitted by so doing. 
They will eat large quantities of coarse 
food that other animals will waste and re- 
ject altogether. They are less dainty than 
horses and cattle, and will consume a 
greater variety of dry food. 

‘* Keeping cows for the milk they pro- 
duce involves a large amount of work on 
the part of women as well as men. The 
cows have to be milked twice a day with 
greatregularity. A great amount of labor 
is required, not only to take care of the 
milk, but to keep milk-dishesin order. If 
the milk is converted into butter and 
cheese, the work required to be done by 
women is very great. A flock of sheep, 
however, causes little work in the house. 
When a farm is chiefly devoted to the pro 
duction of grain, there is a large number of 
men to be boarded. The number required 
to take care of a large flock of sheep, how- 
ever, is small, with the exception of the 
few days during which they are being de- 
prived of their fleeces, and, as a conse- 
quence, there area few to be provided with 
board. 

‘*Wool-raising is a cash business. It is 
easier to market wool than any other pro: 
duct of the farm. It can be transported a 
longer distance, for its price is higher than 
that ofany other substance produced by 
farmers. It costs comparatively little to 
store it, as it occupies but little space. It 
is not liable to injury while being stored, 
as are grain, fruit, and vegetables. It is 
not liable to shrinkage. If it does not gain 
in weight, it does not lose. These advan- 
tages of wool-raising should be considered 
by young farmers before they resolve to 


engage in dairy, grain, or general livestock 
business.’ 


The Drain Tile in Road Making. 


In road making, as in other work done 
by us farmers, we are apt to get, into ruts, 
and follow them because others*have gone 
that way. The value of good drainage is 
not properly appreciated by road-makers, 
or we would not see so many flat road- 
beds, or, worse, road-beds that are hollow 
in the middle. We know of a free pike, 
built within the last five years, on which 
to-day the incessant traveler would never 
suspect that the enterprising land-owners 
on its line had ever hauled a load of 
gravel. Whereas, that road was graveled 
from one end to the other, and tne tax of 
five mills on the dollar for three years on 
all lands within a half-mile on each side 
was expending in hauling gravel. 
gravel was thrown down in the middle of 
the road, and a furrow of dirt was thrown 
agaiust the gravel to keep it from spread- 
ing out. It is simply wonderful that a man 
or a set of men should so utterly fail to 
make a road, and more wonderful that 
after the work had been done, a Board of 
County Commissioners would receive 
such a road and release the bonds. 

In passing over this road one will ob- 
serve that the gravel has disappeared, and 
the mud has taken its place. In other 
words, the bottom has fallen out of the 
road, and the gravel has sunken. On this 
road there is no want of natural fall for 
drainage. There are some flat places, and 
some spouty places at the crown of a hill 
or two. Here the roads are utterly impass- 
able.in the spring time. All this waste of 
public money could have been avoided by 
first securing a good drainage and a well 
graded road-bed before the gravel was 
hauled upon it. We are aware that in 
some places it is difficult to get ready drain- 
age without cutting too deep ditches 
beside the road. In such cases drain tile 
can be used most economically and suc- 
cessfully. The tile may be laid between 
the gutter and the road-bed. This will 
keep the roxd-bed from becoming water-— 
soaked, and the gravel or broken stone 
will not settle into the dirt, and the tile 
will not be washed out. Again we have 
in mind a strip of road coming down the 
side of along hiil. It has been graded and 
graveled, and hasa gutter on the upper 
side. Near the top of the hill is a strong 
spring, whose waters flow into this gutter, 
to soak away under the road-bed, or to 
flow down the hill until they meet an ob- 
struction of leaves or brush, to be hanked 
up, until they flow into the road, to make 
a mud-hole, or a glare of ice. The gutter 
is thus kept soft and muddy, is cut into 
ruts by careless driving, and soon a deep 
gorge is made, and the road is ruined in 
one season, or immense work is de- 
manded for its protection. But the road- 
makers had made the gutter to carry off 
water, and the spring water must go that 
way too. The fact seems to be that the 
spring water docs not go down the gutter, 
but into the ground, and spoils the road 
and gutter. 

The remedy for this is to lay drain tile 
from the spring across the roadway to the 
sloping hillside, where the spring flowed 
before the road was built. Two rods of 
tile would complete the work, and the 
drainage of that long hill road, be cem- 








plete. To prevent wagons from going into 


The | 


the gutter and then out into the road makin& 
the water follow the tracks, the Supervisor 
has planted about forty heavy posts, at an 
expense of twenty dollars, when two 
dollars spent in ti'e and labor had made a 
far better road. 

Springs conducted along road sides on 
long levels keep the ground damp, and 
there is great difficulty in keeping a good 
road. The gravel sinks and the bottom of 
the gutter rises until in a short time it is 
on a level with the road. The custom then 
is to clean out the diteh, throwing themud 
on the roadside, Of course there can be 
no surface nor sub-drainage of that road. 
In fact this is a very expensive and trouble- 
some piece of road. The spring continues 
to flow, and the bottom of the ditch fills 
up and the road overflows. The ditch is 
cleaned out and the road again covered 
with gravel, all to be done again in a short 
time. 

What is the remedy? 

If the subsoil is gravel, as it generally 
is in such places, a tile drain can be laid 
from the spring to a shaft sunken into the 
gravel subsoil, The depth of this shaft 
must be in proportion to the amount of 
water to be disposed. The shaft may be 
sunken in the adjoining field, and walled 
up with stone like a well, and covered four 
or five feet under ground. By this device 
a good fall can be obtained, so the drain 
will not clog, and all is so far below the 
plow as never to be in the way. 

This is no theory. It isa little chapter 
of our own experience. Such a shaft or 
well, and the tile needed, will not cost a 
fraction of the amount required to clear 
out a long ditch, or to gravel such a strip 
of road. We have such a drain, that has 
been in operation nine years, and has never 
given us a moment’s work since it was 
made. The capacity of gravel subsoil to 
get away with water is marvelous. 

These are some of the ways in which 
drain tile may be most successfully employ- 
ed in road-making. Let drain tile once be 
tried for such purpose, and its further use 
is a certainty.—Farmer B., in Cineinnati 
Commercial. 





Value of Frozen Potatoes as Fodder. 

Prof. F. H. Storer, in the Rural New 
Yorker, thus chemically considers the worth 
of frozen potatoes as feed for stock, from 
which it appears that they are more valu- 
able than farmers usually suppose: 

‘A notable instance of the comparative- 

ly feeble power of vegetable matter to re- 
sist fermentation and decay when it has 
once become disorganized, is exhibited by 
potatoes which have been frozen and 
thawed. On the continent of Europe, 
where large quantities of potatoes are 
fermented and distilled, it is a matter of 
practical experience that the amount of 
spirit obtained from potatoes which are 
frozen, is scarcely any smaller than that 
from the sound tubers, provided the frozen 
potatoes are not allowed to thaw until they 
have actually been brought to the mashing 
tubs. But avery different result is ob- 
tained in case the frozen tubers are allowed 
to thaw and are then left to themselves in 
heaps for a few days, or even for 24 hours, 
before being subjected to the mashing 
process, If such delay be permitted, the 
decrease in the yield of spirit is so great 
that, as distillers say, there is hardly en- 
ough alcohol obtained to pay the excise 
duty. 
Potatoes become wet in thawing, es- 
pecially if they are lying in heaps, and 
they soon heat, asthe term is; they are 
then apt to pass quickly into a condition 
of active decay. The sweet taste which a 
frozen potato takes onits thawing indicates 
the beginning of decomposition. In the 
process of freezing, the cells and tissues of 
the tubers are lacerated, torn asunder, 
and disorganized; and the starch and other 
matters which the cells contained are left 
in such a condition that they react upon 
one anoth@r chemically, and fermentation 
ensues. Asin the germination of barley and 
other grain, soin the thawed potatoe, one 
of the first results of this chemical action 
is the conversion ofalarge part of the 
starch of the potatoes into sugar. It was 
noticed by the chemist Schmidt, that as 
much as 22 per cent. of the starch in po- 
tatoes may be changed to sugar in the 
process of freezing and thawing; and he 
found nearly six per cent. of sugar in the 
sweet juice obtained by squeezing potatoes 
which had been frozen and thawed. The 
decay of potatoes is a subsequent process 
which exceeds the change of the starch to 
sugar and quickly destroys the latter. 

In experiments where starch was made 
from sound, from frozen and from thawed 
potatoes, there was obtained 15 3-5 per 
cent. of starch from the sound tubers, 15 
per cent. from frozen potatoes which were 
thawed at the momeut of the experiment, 
and only nine per cent. from potatoes 
which had been left for twenty-four hours 
in a warm room after thawing; and very 
much smaller yields of starch than this 
were obtained from frozen and thawed 
potatoes which were left lying in heaps un- 
til they heated. 

From all this chemical evidence it is fair 
to infer that, apart from the trouble of 
thawing them, the fodder-value of frozen 
potatoes 1s as great as that of the sound 
tubers. In this view ofthe matter boiled 
frozen potatoes would have the same value 
for feeding animals as potatoes which were 
boiled before freezing. Even thawed po- 
tatdes niust be good fodder when they are 
fed out immediately after thawing, but 
they deteriorate rapidly when left to them- 
selves in the thawed condition. 


a 
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Agricultural Items. 








Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, in the N. Y. Tribune, 
says that ‘‘Mammoth,” or ‘ Russian,’ sun- 
Slower is one of those plants which are period- 
ically ‘‘pushed’’ and recommended as furnish- 
ing not only the best food for poultry, but 
also excellent fodder for cattle, and always 
ready kindling material for the kitchen stove 
besides. I have tried it, and would not take 
three acres of sunflowers for one of corn. My 
hens prefer the corn, my cows the cornstalks, 
and thecook the corn-cobs for kindling ma- 
terial. Farmers as a rule know a good thing 
when they see it, and when acrop has been 
recommended as persistently and aslong as 
sunflowers, without finding more favor, there 
is generally some material defect about it. 





FARMERS may be reminded that very much 
may be said in favor of Hungarian grass for 
fodder. It makes a very vigorous growth on 





soil suited to ageneral grain crop, and can be 
cured and stored as early as any hay crop, 
while it is superior to sowed corn for fodder. 
It does not require to be sowed until after the 
hurry of spring planting is over, and the crop 
can be taken off in time to put the ground in- 
to wheat, or, if left, the aftermath will furn- 
ish a good supply offallfeed. All farm stock 
are fond of both the green and cured fodder, 
and the seed is comparatively inexpensive, 
two or three pecks being sufficient to the 
acre, 





A TENNESSEE farmer writes that the custom 
of moving annually is in that country “an in- 
stitution,’’ and that a large portion of the pop- 
ulation are renters, or ‘‘croppers,’’ as they 
are locally termed, and “birds of passage,”’ 
who flit with almost as few impedimenta as 
do the migratory fowls. If they move on a 
place one year they move the next to escape 
the payment of the debts contracted during 
the season, to avoid any improvements, or 
fixing the fences which they have reduced in 
height by converting the rails into stove wood. 
Others move because they love to do so and 
catnot remain stationery. Agriculture must 
remain at a low ebb wherever snch a condi- 
tion of affairs exists, for there is no incen- 
tive to beautify home or improve the sur- 
roundings. 


The Poultey Dard. 


Why the Eggs Don’t Hatch. 


Yes, why they frequently fail to hatch 
has puzzled even our oldest breeders fre- 
quently, and the trouble arises from a 
multitude of causes, some of which we 
will call attention to, so breeders can in- 
vestigate the matter themselves. 

One great cause of infertile eggs rests 
with the male bird, owing to a want of 
stamina or to exposure, or overfeeding. 
It may, also, be constitutional, for we have 
seen birds which gave every evidence of 
power, strength and health, which proved 
useless in the breeding pens, the trouble 
being inherited in an intensified degree. 
This is a point which is seldom thought of. 
Too many hens to a cock often produces 
the same undesirable results, while over- 
feeding both the cocks and the hens pro- 
duces consequent sluggishness and inabili- 
ty to produce fertile eggs. 

Really good and fertile eggs may be 
injured by a sudden jar, by being chilled 
or overheated, or by being handled too 
much and too roughly. Ifa good hatch 
is desired, none but the freshest eggs 
should be selected, and these from stock 
known to possess the requisite amount of 
stamina, while they should be handled just 
as little as possible and as carefully as can 
be done. 

Even after the eggs have been set, they 

are still liable to injury in mary ways, and 
the adage ‘‘ don’t count your chickens be- 
fore they are hatched,” is a very trite one. 
The hen may be a restless one, and may 
take a fancy to leave her nest at the most 
critical time,leaving the eggs to chill, and 
thus destroy the young birds; or she may 
be elumsy, as many of the Asiatics are, 
and, in tumbling in and out her nest de- 
troy a few of the eggs, the contents of 
which coat over and render worth- 
less the remainder. Two hens may seek 
to share the honors of one nest, to the 
neglect, perhaps, for only a single day, of 
the other nes, anda nest of choice eggs 
may be lost in this way. 
Owing to being set in a very dry place, 
with a dry nest of straw or other material 
raised up soas to constantly become still 
drier, aided by the heat from the hen, 
many of the young chick are unable to 
leave the shell, the surrounding skin (of 
the egg) becomes harsh and dry, adhering 
to the young chick and effectually impri- 
soning it until it smothers to death. By 
making the nests on the ground, or using 
afresh sod in the bottom of the nesting 
box, as well as by sprinkling the eggs with 
tepid water, two or three times during 
the process of incubation generally rem- 
edies this evil.— Poultry Monthly. 

















Bantams. 

There isanimpression prevailing among 
those who do not know any better that the 
economic value of Bantams way be ex- 
pressed by acipher—that they will only lay 
half a dozen or so of eggs before wanting 
to set; in fact good for nothing only to look 
at, and sell for what they will bring. 
Were such a state of things true, Bantams 
would be desirable all the same for those 
who want them, taking place as pets only, 
with other of the same class very pretty 
and desirable pets, too. 

But such ideas are all wrong; many 
varieties of Bantams are bountiful pro- 
ducers of eggs, usually about the size of 
the first eggs laid by pullets of the larger 
birds—in fact it often occasions surprise 
that such small fowls should lay eggs of 
such size and so many of them. Sebright 
Bantams have been known to lay from 
December to May, with great regularity, 
before offering to sit, and then only brood 
once or twice in the season, proving them- 
selves as good layersas any of the sitting 
breeds. It has happened that some who 
have invested in these pets, without any 
idea of their returning any practical value 
for the outlay and trouble, have been 
happily disappointed in the generous re- 
turns to the family egg-basket. Again, 
when thoroughly domesticated, as well as 
all pets should be, they may be allowed 
the yard and garden a few hours every 
day; they seldom attempt to fly over any 
fence without they are frigntened, having 
no disposition to roam—perfect little home 
bodies in fact, they care very little about 
scratching; but rather look for insects 
among theplantsand shrubs. After roam- 
ing in this way an hour before roosting 
time, it will be a surprise that they do not 
eat more; a single handful of grain going a 
great way in feeding. 

Many think Bantams are delicate and 
without extra care liable to disease and 
death; this is not altogether so; given a 
dry coop, ventilation, sun, pure water and 
food, and they will thrive as well as any 
others.—Poultry Monthly. 





Tue bronze turkey is the wild Ameri- 
can species. It 1s the largest, handsomest, 
and finest of all the varieties. It has been 
crossed on the black turkeys, but may be 
procured pure from any dealer or breeder. 
A very common weight is 24 to 30 pounds 
for a male bird, and 16 to 18 for a hen. 


Males have reached to 40 or 42 pounds 
when full grown. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















The Purest and Best Medicine ever Made. 


Aco[mbination of Hops, Buchu, Mane 
drake and Dandelion, with all tne best and 
most c | ura tive properties of all other Bitters, 
makes (the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver 

ator, and Life and Health Restoring 


an bly long exist where Hop 

amen ol oo pang and perfect are their 
operations 

They give new 1i Wie and vigor totheaged and infirm. 

To all whose e @mployments cause — 

ur organs, or who ree 

pe yrpriaen. Tonic and mild Stimulant, 

Hop Bitters are inval Uable, without intox 


lcating. 
No matter whatyour feQelings or symptoms 


are what the disease or ailment is use Hop Bit- 
ters, Don’t wait untilyoua@re sick but if you 
only feel bad or miserapble,@usethem at once. 
It may save yourlife.Ithasgs2Ved hundreds. 
. 500 will be paid fora cagse they will not 
mA. orhelp. Do not suffer @°'let your friends 
suffer,but use and urge them® © use Hop B 
Remember, Hop Bitters is no Vile, drugged 
drunken nostrum, but the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made ;the “INVALIDS FRIEND 
and HOPB” and no person Or family 
should be without them, 
absolute and irresistible cure 
ess, use of opie, tobacco and 
id by druggists. a 
for Circular. Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., 
Rochester.N.Y_and Toronto, Ont. 








Has been in constant 
use by the public 
for over twenty years, 

and is the best preparation : 

ever invented for RESTOR- 

















The 
ING GRAY HAIR TO ITS || State | 
YOUTHFUL COLOR AND _— 
an 
LIFE. J ‘ 
\ ~ Ohemist 
It supplies the natural of Mass. 
food and color to the hair and 
glands without staining the leadin 
skin. It will increase and Ph = 
thicker the growth of the ° y 
hair, prevent its blanching cians 
and falling off, and thus endorse 
AVERT BALDNESS. and 
recom- 
It cures Itching, Erup- )|mend it 
tions and Dandruff. As a as a 
ier necinggecn sence Tas 
desirable, giving the hair a . 
silken softness which all t — 
admire. It keeps the head ||/2 Medl- 
| clean, sweet and healthy. cine. 
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pUCKINGHIMS Dyp 

WHISKERS 

will change the beard to a BROWN or 

BLACK at discretion. Being in one 

preparation it is easily applied, and 

produces a permanent color that will 

















not wash off. 
PREPARED BY 


R. P, HALL & 60., NASHUA, N, H, 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 








.j KIDNEY DISEASES, 
@ LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


. s s s 
Constipation and Piles. 
Dr. R. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, “Incases 
of Kidney Troubles it has acted like a charm, It 
has cured many very bad cases of Piles, and has 
never failed to act efficiently.” 

Ison Fairchild, of St. Albans, Vt., says, “It is 
of priceless value. After sixteen years of, great 
suffering from Piles and Costiveness it com- 
pletely cured me.” 

C.8. Hogabon, of Berkshire, says, “One pack- 
age has done wonders for me in com letely cur- 
ing a severe Liver and Kidney Complaint. 


wsowen WHY 
: ee 
Becauseit Acts onthe LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the KIDNEYS at tho same time. 
Because It cleanses the system of 
the poisonous humors that develope 
in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, orin Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and hervous disorders. 


KIDNEYS.VORT fs nary vegetable com- 
poundand can be sent by mail prepaid. 


One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TRY rT Now !: 
tr Buy it at the Druggists. Price, 81.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
B £42 Witisend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


g Liquid 


hd In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase a 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- B 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 

aal pare itin liquid form as well as dry. Itis 
 § very concentrated, is put up in large bettles, fy 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tincans. It saves the necessity of preparing, x 
is always ready, and isrore easily taken by 

¥ most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

i] LIQUID AND DRY SOLD EY DRUGGISTS. [ 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Rurlington, Vt. Bs 








To every farmer sending us his name, 
send free The Cl 
r, full of 
harvestin 
you write say where 
BIRDSELL MANUFA 


@ CO., South Bend, Ind. 
£8-13t 


8c. per bushel 
on Corn and 
20c.0on Wheat 


can positively bé 
saved. For Illustrated ey giving full par, 
ticulars, address The Thomas Harrow Co.,Geneva,N.Y, 


{8-4tw-3teow 








TRAVELERS inconve- 
nienced in carrying 
Simmons Liver Regu- 
lator in bottles for fear 
of them __ breaking, 
are now informed that 
the powder Reg: lator 

wae will be found an un- 
mn — Ae exceptionally good 

R EG U L rage) R aperient, by pouring 

tttitréthoneee half of a teacupful of 
“a ordinary drinking 
water upon a teaspoonful of the powder and drink- 
ing the mixture; ora teaspoonful of the powder 
taken into the month, chewed and swallowed, will 
produce the same effect. That effect is wel: known 
to fully a million of our people, wno find the Reg 
ulator invaluable as a — cathartic A certain 
cure for Headache, Indigestion, Feverish and Bil- 
ious Symptoms. Costiveness, Colic, Sick and Sour 
Stomach, Low Spirits. and llke evils of a disorder- 
ed Liver and Stomach. See that you get the gen- 
uine, prepared by J. H. Zeilin & Co, 


SIMMONS: 








I have For Sale the Best 


TILE MILL, 


in the market at low rates and satisfactory terms, 
A. N. HADLEY, Cor. Tennesee and George Sts. 
jal0-i3t Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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MostPontsto | KELLY STEEL BARB WIRE , ‘ue, 
e Found. § Oldest and most reliable Barb Wire made. 
One Pound to  ,. Rust 
the Rod, Lightest. Proof 











Patented 1868, and licensed under all Patents. 






Steel Wire. 





Steel Barb _— Adopted by 
Sharp Point SUSTAINED BY THE COURTS. \f Farmers, 

i Kelly wi : Ranchm 
Oil Paint. ents, ‘One dealer only wanted In cach towne > Ue the Pat Wp itr “ a 


THORN WIRE HEDCE CO., Sole Manufacturers, Chicago, tlt. 
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BOOKS! BOOKS!!! 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 








As we frequently have applications for books cf various kinds from our reader 
we have arranged with the publishers so as to send out single copies of the following 


works in connection with the FARMER. 


FLOW to SHCU RE TH HM 


We have arranged so as to give — subscriber to the FARMER a chance to secure 


one, or as many books as may be desired. Here are the terms: 


For $2 50, we will send the FarMER one year and your choice of any one book 


from the list below, post paid. 


For a club of three subscribers, at $1 65 each, we will send you any one of the 


books below, post paid. 


For a club of five subscribers at $1 65 each, we will send you any two books you 


may choose from the list below, post paid. 


Fora club of ten subscribers, at $1 65 cach, we will send you any five books from 


the list below, post paid. 


As these works range in price from $1 75 to $2 50, and the list contains a number 
of standard works in each department, we expect to see a large number of our readers 


avail themselves of this offer 


LIST & PRICES OF BOOKS OFFERED, 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


TO tHOPE OAM SCAG 212 NOs CLOG inicie:s) sieis/e: cia 6:5, vciaisid eeideele seieldeseiie@sceeesine,. eee 
Livingstone’s Travels and Researches in South Africa; Illustrated, 12 mo, cloth...... 
Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, by Henry Barth, Ph. D., D.C. L. 

With map: and tMiustrations; 13° m0, Clothieccck..cccascccccscccesseeses, cases 
Explorations and Discoveries during four years wanderings in the Wilds of South- 

western Africa, by Chas. J. Anderson; Illustrated, 12 mo, cloth.............6.. 


eee eee eer eeeereseres 


Seem eee were sere eseses 


Male Life Among t 
Pioneer Life in the West, illustrated, 12: m0, Glotliiccice-:c;scet-ccnscnesaccacesenesaee 
Life = iva agen Clay, by 8. M. Schmucker, L. L. D., with portrait on steel 
aRYMLGh BCIOL Fler \ a's 9101 evevelsielcselassiejeisiiaisiois visis-sidisinww)s\otiars seis enecaseaiqe wedeeneecdnansene 

Life -— 2 oo of Stephen A. Douglas, by H. M. Flint, with portrait on steel 
BENG od CRO UDR die: clas fsieiieloiclorolnia siclojuie et aiaiei crc calGuidiale Seine aa e.e se Rae ideee esse caus 

Life and Public Services of Abraham Lincoln, by Frank Crosby, 12 mo, cloth........ 
Life of Daniel Boone, the Great Western Hunter and Pioneer, by Cecil B. Hartley, 
PER ACRAL OU ENO: CLO UM oH cls. dicisscicisaisincledicig od cic a uisiecew socene SHinceseueveeneeddeee 

Life of Col. David Crockett, by himself, illustrated, 12 mo, cloth.................006 
Life of Kit Carson, the Great Western Hunter and Guide, by Charles Burdett, illus- 
PEGUE, ke TNO 1 CHUN MD oy 3)o5ai gia lais: oisiarelicioss dlaiaicins aisidisia i Rabin gieergneiaidiendesimeneroewiedeceee 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Live of Captain John Smith, the Founder of Virginia, by W. Gilmore Simms, illus- 
UNEMLOCL Ph atte CLO Mlctaialer ci Sicret ag, ciaie(cra. trol cdniaiaala: sisi hie ciaisiaind od. aee de aecin nde aeeasaciaia 
Life of General Francis Marion, the Celebrated Partisan Hero of the Revolution, by 
Cecil B: Hartley, illustrated, 12 m0). ClOUN 66.05. cs(c.ciicsiesnccicicns oceiciecinctiesecese 
Life of General Andrew Jackson, by Alexder Walker, 12 mo, cloth..............++.- 
Life and Times of General Sam Houston, the Hunter, Patriot and Statesman, and 
twice President of the Republic of Texas, with maps, portrait and illustra- 
PAGES eel a IO CLOU Bola rain; aiarers c cieiaie eisiaisie 6/e cine. es HieiSlOne Wiciaivinie ei eicielaceiase(nfesasaie coneqecians 
Lives of the three Miss Judsons, the Celebrated Female Missionaries, by Cecil B. 
Hartley, 12 mo, cloth : 
Life of Elisha Kent Kane, and of other Distinguished American Explorers, with their 
Researches and Adventures in remote and interesting portions of the Globe 
including the lives of John C. Fremont, John Ledyard, Charles Wilkins, an 
Matthew C. Perry, by Samuel M. Schmucker, L. L. D., with portrait on steel, 
APE CHOWN ois! aie sicia.ecs wisie.c¥ slamieicioeger Pda sc ddaecercetKdaded Cdndciwadiewaes 
The Life and Adventures of Miss Major Pauline Cushman, the Celebrated Union 
f Spy and Scout, by F. L. Sarmiento, illustrated, 12 mo, cloth 
Heroic Women of History, by Henry C. Watson, with many illustrations, 12 mo cloth 
The Life and Public Services of Jefferson Davis and General Stonewall Jackson, in 
one volume, illustrated 12 MO, CLODD 6.60 <.66:05640i0.0'ecvicccc.cins cinsieseinicsciss veineee 
Corsica and the Early Life of Napoleon, comprising a sketch of the Island of Corsica, 
Historical, Picturesque and Social, by Edward Joy Morris, with portrait on 
CO Ue ee oP IRON CLONE c aici ajeisiesaisaisveieiars eleiera se) adele Cee AGM Ce cme Ab agNnededdecenednas 
Public and Private History of Louis Napoleon, Emperor of the French, by 8. M. 
Schmucker, L. L. D., with portraits on steel, 12 mo, cloth................ Pere 
The Life History of Dr. David Livingstone, illnstrated, royal, 12 mo. cloth, extra.... 
The Life of Horace Greeley, by L. D. Ingersoll, illustrated, royal. 12 mo, cloth...... 
Historical and Secret Memoirs of the Empress Josephine (first wife of Napoleon 
Bonaparte), by M’lle. M. A. Le Normand, two vols. in one, 12 mo. cloth....... 
Memoirs of the Court of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, by Madam Campan. 
two vols in one, 12 mo, cloth 
Memoirs of the Life of Mary Queen of Scotts, with anecdotes of the Court of Henry 
II, during her residence in France, by Miss. Benger, two vols. in one, 12 mo, cloth 
Memoirs of the Queens of France, from the times of Childeric the First to Louis 
Phillippe, by Mrs. Forbes Bush, two vols. in one, 12 mo, cloth..............+. 
Public and Private Life of Daniel Webster, including most of his great speeches and 
letters, by Gen. 8. P. Lyman, two vols. in one, with illustrations, 12 mo, cloth. 
Memoirs of the Life of Annie Boleyn, Queen of Henry VIII, by Miss. Benger, in one 
MOMs, DONO CLOUMa sla eins vain ciaclscnies ne bse Cada. de. ciunceesenaendawenedscecasdeae 


AGRICULTURAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Diseases of the American Horse, Cattle and Sheep ; their Treatment, with a list and 
full description of the medicines employed, by Robert McClure, M. D., V. 8 
with numerous illustrations, 12 m0, cloth... ....cccccscccsccccccccscccsccccce 

Horse Training Made Easy, a new and practical system of educating the Horse, by 
Robert Jennings, V. 8., with numerous illustrations, 16 mo, cloth 

Sheep, Swine and Poultry: modes of breeding, etc., by Robert Jennings, V. 8., with 
numerous illustrations, 12 mo, Cloth.........ccccceccccccccccccccccccccccscces 

Six Hundred Receipts, worth their weight in gold, including receipts for cooking, 
making preserves, perfumery, cordials, ice creams, inks, paints, dyes of all 
kinds, cider, vinegar, wines, spirits, whiskey, brandy, gin, etc., together with 
valuable gauging tables, by John Marquart, RONG CIO Cec asia Kiss cavscieieicoae 

Five Hundred Employments Adapted to Women, with the average rate of pay in 
each, by Miss Virginia Penney, 12 mo, cloth 

Everybody’s Lawyer and Book of Forms, containing the Constitution of the United 
States, etc., together with the laws of all the States in regard to the collection 
of debts, ete., by Frank Crosby, 608 pages, law style $2 00; full sheep......... 

The Family Doctor, by Prof, Henry 8. Taylor, M. D., illustrated, 12 mo, cloth....... 


WAR BOOKS. 


The Secret Service in the Late War, by Gen. L. C. Baker; full-page illustrations, 12 
iP O CLM Gd he PRORBOOnOOCOUC OC DUCE COO COCO Re her eee Tre 
Thrilling Stories of the Great Rebellion, by Lieut. Chas. 8. Green; steel-plate illus- 
GRRONS ENO CLOLNE da scioie nce ¥ sain sale occ 6. etcieiee Sele dais cies si deviesie BRE Keenas 
Our Boys, comprising the personal experience of the author while in the Army, by 
A. F. Hill; illustrated, 12 mo, cloth 
Our Campaigns, by E. M. Woodward; 12 mo, cloth.............csccccccccccccccccecs 
Margaret Moncrieffe, the Btautiful Spy, by Chas. Burdette; illustrated, 12 mo, cioth. 
Six _— in a Block House, or Sketches of Border Life, by Henry C. Watson; with 
OO CHIR V INR BA HIOy | CLOW 6.56 cose 6 <.cs.cie.cs\cbcicieivnes neticeds.coceesdcsetsiecsecs 
Thrilling Adventures Among the Early Settlers, by Warren Wildwood; over 200 en- 
gravings, 12 mo, cloth 
Thrilling Jncidents in American History, by the author of “‘ the Army and Navy of the 
United States,” 300 illustrations, 12 mo, Cloth..........-. sees eee eeeeeeeeecees 
Scouting —— of the Texan Rangers, by Samuel C. Reid, Jr.; Illustrated, 12 
MER GY gp CUONU NN ole: o\a's bois) Ciarclbie ele /ncai s elaislelodinsie's o <incisiaeld Helele si nibinid iS elsipicidniecddecnnecaesise 
The Battle gl of the Revolution, by Thos. Y. Rhoads; nearly 200 illustrations, 12 
mo, clot 
History of the War in India, by Henry F. Malcolm; illustrated, 12 mo, coth.......... 
a — Among the Indians, by John Frost, L. L. D.; 300 illustrations, 
DMO, CLOUP a 6:6:4, «1014 074.6 doc aie. o'eieit siele wine w/0e\eieisie\e 00: s1sixicisisie 6:66 0 6 o.ci6 6 eis vieiaisieieiesisiae 
The Loyalist’s Daughter and the Rebels, or the Dutch Dominie of the Catskills, by 
Rev. David Murdock, D. D.; 12 mo, cloth 
The Hero Girl, and How She Became a Captain in the Army, by Thrace Talmon; il- 
lustrated, 12 m0, ClOth.........seccecccreeeecccccc cee er eneseseceeesesesetwaes 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 


The Ladies’ Medical Guide and Marriage Friend, by 8. Pancoast, M. D.; 100 illustra- 


tions, 12 mo, cloth 
Woman and her Diseases, from the Cradle to the Grave, by Edward H. Dixon, M. 


D.3 12 mo, ClOth.......ccccccccceccccccceccccccceeceecesecesesceeecsessrensems 


Female Life a the Mormons, by Maria Ward, illustrated, 12 mo, cloth......... 


Cem m mmm meee eee eee see ee see eeee sees Sees EEE EEseeeeeeese 


Ome meme eee eee ese eee eee seers sees eeeeeeeseseeeses 


Seem meme meee esse esse eeseereseseeee 
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m. Jay, of Bath; 12 mo, cloth 

The Life of our Lord and 
sion into Heaven, by Rev. John Fleetwood, D. D.; illustrated 12 mo........... 
Rufus W. Clark; illustrated, 12 mo, 


Comme eee ee See erase eee es ee eHeFOE EF essesesesesese 


HUMOROUS WORKS. : 
Mrs. Partington’s Knitting Work. and What was Done by Her Boy Ike; illustrated, 


ohn Smith’s Funny Adventures on a Crutch, by A. F. Hill; illustrated, 12 ‘mo, cloth 
Life, by Seba Smith; illustrated, 12 mo, 


Pee eee ewer e reese see SHEE HEHE SHEE EEE SESE SESE SEES SEES EEE EEEHEEEEE SEH OEEE 


Mrs. Porter’s New Southern Cookery Book, by Mrs. M. E. Porter, 12 mo, cloth 
American Practical Cookery Book, by a Practical Housekeeper, 50 engravings, 12 mo 


COU acsieenaes Vad Padeldcitd Sec CUM a se anes sods Kelecnede sc beeeaeeaueKeeeeekde a 
Modern Cookery in all its Branches, by Miss Eliza Acton, with many illustrations, 12 


mo, cloth 
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TATISTICS OF 1879 AND 1880. 
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We are indebted the Hon. Wm. Jenney, 
Secretary of State, for a copy of his 
Second Annual Report of the farm pro- 
ducts of this State for the years 1879 and 
1380, containing statistics of the various 
agricultural products of the State. 

‘Among these we note a “wheat map,” 
showing the prcduct of this cereal for 
1979, as follows: Acres, 1,605,636; bush- 
els, 30,983,340; average per acre, 19} bush- 
els, giving also similar statistics for each 
county in the State. 

Also a sheep and wool map, by coun- 
ties, showing totals of sheep, 1,828,580; 
wool, 9.582,034 Ibs; average, 5.23 Ibs to 
each animal. 

Our attention, however, was more es- 
pecially drawn to the statements of the fruit 
products of the State, which we give as fol- 


lows: 


879. 1878. 
Acres. bush sold, acres, bush sold 
Jes ...229,263 1,831,910 notgiven 3,944,206 
Peaches..- 10,771 oor aes not given rely} 
; notgiv’n 161.316 notgiven , 
Small fr ° Tbs sold s sold 


Grapes. notgiven 1,014,950 

The acreage for 1878 is not given; nor is 
the product of the heavy bearing year, 
1980. it will, however, be observed that 
the product of apples (the main crop) for 
1878 was nearly three times that of 1879; 
and there can be little doubt that the pro- 
duct for 1880, when obtained, will be 
found to be a very considerable increase 
above that ofany previous year. Itshould 
also be recollected that the statistics given 
represent, not the actual product, but 
merely the surplus sold and sent abroad. 

If we assume the net value of these pro- 
ducts of our non-bearing year to be, for 
apples, 30 cents per bushel; peaches, $2 per 
bushel; small fruits, an average of 5c per 
quart, or $1 60 per bushel, and grapes 2} 
cents per pound, the net proceeds of such 
surplus would have been $1,340,729.53; 
and the amount, had we taken the surplus 
of apples for 1878, instead of that for 1879, 
would have been $1,974,418.33. 

These figures do not, of course, include 
the large amounts of fruit consumed in 
drying, cider and jelly making; nor yet 
any considerable portion of that consumed 
at home for family purposes. Indeed, 
that they are essentially defective in this 
respect, may be readily inferred from the 
fact that the reported safes from the apple 
orchards of the State in 1879 are a little 
less than eight bushels for each acre of 
such orchards. 

That these statistics must be considered 
farfrom reliable may be farther shown 
by the circumstance that, notwithstanding 
the well known fact that orchard planting 
is and has been proceeding at a rapid rate 
throughout the State, the number of acres 
in apple orchards in the State is reported 
2,414 acres less in 1880 than in 1879. Such 
defects should perhaps not be considered 
surprising when we reflect that, in all 
probability, their importance is but faintly 
comprehended by many of the ofiicials 
charged with the collection of the ma- 
terial; and we may reasonably hope that 
they will come to be more and more cor- 
rectas the process of gathering and ar- 
ranging them becomes more fully systema- 
tized, and the officials more thoroughly 
trained to the work. There seems to us 
to be an important omission in this gather- 
ing of the statistics of the fruit crop, of 
which only the marketed surplus is ob- 
tained. Wecan see no good reason why 
the total crop should not be given, as well 
as the marketed surplus, thus showing 
the farmer how immense a sum annually 
slips through his fingers in the wasted 
preducts of his orchards. T T. Lyon. 


not given 2,956,437 





HORTICULTURAL HINTS. 





A CaLivorniA vineyardist has been ex- 
perimenting to ascertain the effects of var- 
ious kinds of fertilizers as applied to grape 
Vines, and gives the following account of 
the results: ‘‘ The vineyard is an old one, 
most of the vines being from 12 to 16 years 
old. It has never had an ounce of manure 
of :ny kind on it since the vines were 
planted, until last year, and then only a 
few vines have been experimented on. It 
lies on a gentle slope to the south, and a 
small portion on an abrupt rise facing the 
south; there isa very great difference in 
the flavor of the grapes in the lower and 
upper portions. A few vines from each 
portion were selected and manured as fol— 
lows: With well rotted barnyard manure; 
with dead chickens from my garden; a lib- 
eral supply of ashes; @ liberal supply of 
bones; a mixture of bones ard ashes; and 
chip dirt from the wood pile. It is impos- 
sible to give an estimate of the full effect 
of these manures yet, but this year—7. e., 
the year the manure was applied—the re- 
stilt is as follows: The vines manured 
With b rnyard manure looked well, dnd 
the growth of c:ne is large. The grapes, 
however, did not correspond, and every 
vine so manured, mildewed. Those with 
animal manure—7. ¢. the dead chickens 
round them—are in better condition, but 
the yield does not attract attention. The 
ashes and bones each have given strong 
canes, a good yield of grapes and the vines 
are very healthy. Combined, they have 
an extraordinary effect, the vines are load- 
ed. The chip manure has acted well, but 
not equal to either bones or ashes, singly 
of combined. One vine, manured with 
Suds from the wash-tub, yields well, but 
the leaves look sickly aud white.” 





Tue Duchesse d’ Angouleme pear is of 
French origin. and there is a bit of ro- 
Mance attached to its history, which is giv 
€n by Fuller’s Pear Culturist: “ A French 
Lobleman, observing his tenant about to 
destroy a fine, thrifty pear tree, inq-ired 
the cause. He was told that it was a 
chance seedling, and had borne no fruit in 
twenty years, He had already cut its roots 
Preparatory to the first stroke, but wa: 
ordered to let itremain. He did so, anc 
the following year it was loaded witl 
Superb fruit of an entirely unknown varie- 
'y. which at once became celebrated. Th: 
‘Oot pruning the gardener had given it 
Worked like a charm. Not many year: 
afterward, when the Duchesse d’ Angoule 
ie Was passing through Lyons, the inhab 
tants sent to her hospitalities. Nine fait 


maidens presented the Duchesse with gold- 
en salvers, on which lay heaped this pre- 
cious fruit, and begged her to bestow on it 
her name; and the pear, now recognized as 
the crowing glory of all fruits, was thence- 
forward known as the Duchesse d’ Angou- 
leme.” 


W. C. Barry, in the Country Gentleman, 
says that itis very much to be regretted 
that the best fruits are usually the least 
known. Coarse kinds are produced in 
abundance, and are to be found every- 
where, but really choice sorts are raze. 
This iseasily explained. Almost invaria- 
bly, fine quality is obtained at the expense 
of vigorous habit, and generally the high- 
flavored fruits are such indifferent grow- 
ers that nurserymen cannot propagate 
them to advantage, and also the fruits are 
not sufficiently attractive in size and color 
to take well in the markets; hence they do 
not become disseminated. Mr. Barry 
says of the Dr. Reeder pear that to produce 
good trees costs three times as mnch as it 
does strong-growing sorts; and the fruit, 
though of medium size, is so juicy, melt- 
ing and highly perfumed that no garden 
should be without it. 





Rhubarb Culture. 


“'W. D. Philbrick, in the New England 
Farmer, writes as followsin relation to the 
culture of rhubarb, or pie-plant, as it is 
more commonly styled: 

“‘The culture of rhubarb is of com- 
paratively recent date. It is said that in 
1810, Myatt, a market gardener near Lon- 
don, sent his two sons to market with five 
bunches of rhubarb, and they could only 
sell three! At present it has its place in 
every village garden, and the market gar- 
deners cultivate it by the acre and carry it 
to market by the ton. Its culture, though 
simple and easy, is not so generally under- 
stood as it should be, for it is seldom seen 
in perfection except in some rich gentle- 
man’s garden or in the market gardens 
near the cities; it supplies us with delicious 
pies and sour sauce at a season when ap- 
ples are stale, and before ripening straw- 
berries have begun the long list of small 
fruics which refresh us through the sum- 
mer. 

The soil best suited for rhubarb is a deep, 
rich, moist loam, well drained, deeply 
worked, and very heavily manured. For 
asmall garden bed it is usual to spade the 
land two feet deep, working ina heavy 
dressing of manure the whole depth. For 
larger plantations the manure should be 
deeply ploughed in, anda subsoil plough 
made to follow in the furrow to loosen the 
subsoil. 

The planting is done either in autumn, 
after the October frosts have killed the 
leaves, or very early in spring, before the 
buds have leaved out. The old roots are 
cut into ‘‘sets,” consisting of one strong 


these are set one in a place, three feet apart 
each way, in the furrow ofasmall plough, 
and covered with a hoe about an inch 
deep. The first year after planting the 
stalks should not be pulled atall, but after- 
wards they will bear pulling quite severely. 
The after culture consists in hoeing when- 
ever needed to keep down weeds, in cut- 
ting off the blossom stems as fast as they 
appear, since if allowed to grow they 
weaken the root, and in yearly application 
of manure, which is best done in autumn 
after the leaves have fallen; no product of 
of the garden so urgently demands and 
generously repays heavy manuring; 
twenty cords per acre every year is none 
too much; the plough is run lightly be- 
tween the rows to stir the soil and cover 
the manure. Rhubarb is sometimes grown 
from seed, but in this way there is no cer- 
taininy of obtaining uniform plants; in fact, 
new varieties are originated by sowing 
seed and selecting the best of the various 
resulting seedlings. 

The best variety tor the family garden fs 
the Linnzus, the best for market is the 
Victoria. The former is early, less acid, 

and very tender; the latter enormously 
large and productive; it is no uncommon 
thing to see single stems of the Victoria 
two inckesin diameter at the thick end, 

weighing two pounds, and four feet long. 

A well dressed piece of rhubarb will yield 
enormous burdens; twenty to thirty tons 
to the acre is nothing unusual. 

Rhubarb roots soon spread if aliowed to 

stand long in the same place, and the re- 
sult isa multitude of small stems of in- 
ferior character; the remedy is to reset the 
bed in a new place every six years, or if 
this can not be easily done, dig out one 
half or more of the old crowns with a spade 
in the autumn or early spring. 

Where rhubarb is raised for market the 
chief labor is the bunching and marketing, 

and this comes in May when time.is valua- 

ble for other work; it is therefore of first 
importance to do the work of bunching 
expeditiously; to this end it is essential to 
reset or thin out the bed at least as often 
as mentioned above, and to manure very 
heavily. If the rhubarb is good, three 
men will easily pull, trim, and bunch a 
ton in four or five hours; if itis small it 
will require more than twice as long, and 

the product will be less desirable when 

done. 

Rhubarb is otten forced in winter by 
digging up the old crowns in fall and 
placing them in loam under the beds of a 
greenhouse where the temperature is 40 

to 60 deg.; light is not necessary to pro- 

duce a good result. 

A better way is to place a cold frame and 
glass over a portion of the bed in autumn, 

and bank up well so as te keep out frost; 
the glass, if well sheltered with mats and 

shutters at night, will force a growth in 
January, so that the frame will need rais- 
ing by placing on additional planks at 

each side to carry the glass three feet 

high from the ground; the stems will soon 

stretch out so as to touch the glass. It is 
thus that the skillful Belmont gardeners 

produce the magnificent forced rhubarb 

that is to be seen every year in our mar- 

ket in March and April. Forced rhubarb 

is very tender and delicate, but far less 
acid than when grown in the open air.” 


Sheep in the Orchard. 
A correspondent of the Vermont Journal 
rives the following interesting experience 
in keeping sheep in an apple orchard: 





bud with a piece of old root attached; , 


acres of ground, and in addition to making 
it a run for some thirty hogs, I have 
during the past two years kept from 
150 to 200 sheep and lambs in it during 
the summer. Of course that amount of 
land, if it was in good seeding and free 
from trees, would not pasture so much 
stook, but in addition to the pasture, I feed 
enough grain and wheat bran to keep them 
in such condition that the lambs shall be 
large enough to wean in July, and the 
sheep sufficiently thrifty to accept the 
buck after weaning the lambs, and thus 
drop their next lambs for early winter 
feeding next winter. 

This, I find, costs me less than to hire 
the same number pastured by the week, 
and being crowded they eat every spear of 
grass, every weed and green thing close 
down, and eat every fallen apple as soon 
as dropped; for the latter purpose I find 
sheep much better than: hogs, for while 
the hogs sleep so soundly as not to hear an 
apple drop if only a few feet away, a 
sheep never sleeps, so that itis on hand 
for every apple as soon as it touches the 
ground. 

I let them run here until time to gather 
winter fruit, and although they will eat a 
few apples and a few twigs from the ends 
of the lower limbs,as they bend down with 
the load of fruit, I find my fruit each year 
growing fairer, with less and less wormy 
apples, and my trees, manured with the 
feeding of so much grain, are looking re- 
markably healthy and are productive. To 
prevent their gnawing the smaller trees, I 
wash the trunkswith a solution of soapsuds, 
whale oil soap and sheep manure, about 
once each month, and besidesI give the 
sheep a constant and full supply of fresh 
water; this is very important, for in hot 
weather they get very thirsty and will eat 
the bark from larger trees even, unless they 
have plenty of water. 

I like this manner of treating my orchard 
very much; what. is would cost me to hire 
the sheep pastured each week will buy 
at least 600 pounds of bran and 400 pounds 
of corn, making an aggregate each sum- 
mer of over ten tons of the very best 
kind of fertilizer for the orchard. For 
the money I pay for feed I get my 
sheep kept in the finest condition, 
have the lambs growing finely all 
summer, and have the whole amount of 
feed bought (which is worth all it cost 
for the purpose) scattered about the or- 
chard in the best possible manner. Thus, 
you see, I prove that it is perfectly practi- 
cable to ‘‘ eat my cake and have it, too,” 
or in other words, to get twice value re- 
ceived for the money invested, besides 
having codling moth successfully trapped, 


Raspberry Culture Made Easy. 





It is a source of constant regret with 
farmers that small fruits require so much 
care and attention, and that, too, in the 
season when they are hardest at work at 
something else. Field work must be done 
at all events, and so the ‘“‘berry patch” 
struggles on singlehanded with weeds and 
grass, till it submits to the inevitable sward. 
Some years ago, coming into possession of 
a patch of blackcap raspberries that had 
received the usua: shiftless culture, I 
treated them in the following way: After 
carefully plowing and hoeing them, I 
covered the ground with a heavy layer of 
very strawy manure, and the work was 
done, not only for that year, but for the 
two years following, only renewing the 
mulch each spring. Only a few straggling 
Canada thistles will ever grow through 
such a mulch; the soil is always rich and 
moist, and the berries can ask no better 
treatment. Since that time I have tried 
the same plan without removing the sod, 
and find that the result is quite as satis- 
factory. Late as it isin the season now, 
any raspberry plot can be reclaimed 
bya liberal application from the horse 
manure pile. Farmers, try it, and you 
will not need to complain that berries cost 
more than they are wort1.—J. C. in N.Y. 
Tribune. 





Horticultural Notes. 





A Wrynezaco Co., Ill,, correspondent of 
the Western Rural gives as the three varieties 
of plums which he has found as most satis- 
factory in his vicinity, the DeSoto, Miner and 
Lombard, giving the preference to the De 
Soto. Illinois farmers are planting more 
largely of plum trees than ever before. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural World says 
he has tested over fifty varieties of strawber- 
ries within the past ten years, and has found 
nothing to give such general satisfaction as 
Capt. Jack, Cumberland Triumph and Shaker 
Seedling—coming in regular rotation, from 
early to late market, as well as for family use, 
in the vicinity of Belleville, Ill. 

Tue Berrien County Horticultural Society 
discussed the fruit package question at a 
late meeting, and the following resolution 
was adopted by the Society: ‘Resolved, 
That this Society concur in the plan of legis- 
lative action requiring all fruit packages man- 
ufactured or used in this State to have 
stamped thereon by the manufacturer the 
capacity in plain letters or figures.”’ 





Tue New York Tribune notes a protection 
against trunk-boring and root-sucking insects 
effected by simply making a little gutter 
round the collar of the tree, and pouring from 
a gill to a pint or more of gas-tarinto it. No 
ill effects have followed in any known case 
through several years use in several distinct 
places, even when applied, as it usually has 
been, in the warm, growing summer time, 
before insects deposit their eggs. On the 
contrary a deeper green and greator vigor 
have followed the application. 





At the February meeting of the Ann Arber 
Pomological Society, Prof. Baur spoke of the 
great reputation of Michigan fruits in Ger- 
many, and thought that in viewof the fact 
that millions of apple .trees had died in the 
best fruit growing sections of Germany, ap- 
ples might be as profitably shipped to Ger- 
man ports as to those of England. Some 
beautiful specimens of apple jelly were on ex- 
hibition by Miss Sarah Fletcher, which were 
pronounced exceptionally fine. Several 
members reported peach buds badly injured. 





A COURESPONDENT of the Ohio Furmer who 
considers the question of utilizing the surplus 
apple crop of the conntry, puts in a plea for 
the old fashioned “‘ cider apple sauce,’’ which 
used to be made by the barrel, and which he 
says “‘waseaten witharelish.”? In the couleur 


cider apple sauce was probably regarded as 
‘¢ delicious,’’ but we fear, by comparison with 
the more delicate canned fruits and marma- 
lades of thepresent, even this “‘rich flavor” 
would be considered less desirable than be- 
fore, and the verdict passed ‘‘t’aint no such 
apple sauce as mother used to make.” 
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piarian. 








Contributions to this Department will be wel 
come and should be addressed to Mr. A. B. WEED 
No. 75 Bagg Street, Detroit, Mich. 








Glucose vs. Honey. 





[Read b-fore the N. W. Ill. & E. Iowa B. K. Socie 
ty. New Boston, IIl., by L. H. Scudder.] 


We will once more add a word on the 
Glucose question, feeling, as we dv, the 
importance of waging an incessant warfare 
against the use of the ‘‘ vile stuff” in adul- 
terating honey, sugar and syrups of all 
kinds. I desire to urge upon you the ne- 
cessity of agitating the question until we 
secure the passage of a law by Congress 
against the adulteration of food of any 
kind. It will be useless to undertake to 
secure the passage of a law simply to pre- 
vent the adulteration of honey, for we 
will not be able to secure the necessry pres- 
sure to accomplish it. 

I recently had a conversation with our 
member of Congress. He inform:d me 
that a general law prohibiting the adulter- 
ation of all articles of food would be more 
easily obtained, because more would be in- 
terested in the passage of such a law if we 
could cause them to see the importance of 
it. We, as honey producers, feel the ef- 
fects of the adulteration of honey Xeenly, 
because it is a death blow to our business 
unless we can secure protection. Just let 
me call your attention to a few facts in re- 
lation to the matter. First, please notice 
the fact that now, with less than one fourth 
of a crop of honey, there is no appreciable 
advance in the price of extracted honey. 
Why? Because ‘‘ glucose” is cheap and 
unprincipled men numerous; and so long 
as enough honey can be obtained to flavor 
the compound the markets will be suppli- 
ed with pure honey. Notice the market 
quotations on extracted honey for the 
past 3 years, and you will discover no fluc 
tuation worthy of note, notwithstanding 
the great difference in the annual products. 
Our friends have long been wishing for 
firm prices for honey, and they seem at 
last to have their wish; 7 to 8c. seems to be 
the fixed price at wholesale in Chicago for 
extracted honey. Let me caution you not 
to be too confident that even such prices 
can be obtained in the near future. Just 
note, if you please, how rapidly the man- 
ufacture of glucose 1s increasing. Factor- 
ies are being started in all parts of our 
country. Enough are already in operation 
to consume five million of bushels of corn 
annually in the West alone. Now, when 
yon take into consideration the fact that 
they obtain over three gallons per bushel 
of what they call ‘‘ glucose” or ‘‘ corn sy- 
rup,” you will see that over fifteen million 
gallons annually are thrown upon our mar- 
kets to be sold and used in various ways; 
but, mark you, not one gallon is sold to 
the consumer by its proper name. The 
dear people buy it in their honey, candy, 
sugar, golden syrup, drips, and other 
commodities we know not of. Now, if 
your druggist sells you poison, the law 
compels him to label it; then, why not 
compel those men to do the same. Tis 
true they may not sella mixture so de- 
structive as arsenic or any of the deadly 
poisons, but just as certainly injurious as 
any of them. 

Now, my friends, in justice to ourselves 
and humanity, let uscontinue our warfare 
until the people, by their representatives 
in Congress assembled, say to those men 
that their goods must be properly labeled 
and sold on their own merits. I fancy 
when that is done there will be adeclinein 
the sulphuric acid and old rag market.— 
Bee Keepers’ Magazine. 


Bee-Keeping as Woman’s Work. 





Mrs. L. Harrison in the Pratric Farmer 
says: ‘‘Scientific bee culture is an open 
field to all women of energy and brains; 
here is a free range of discovery, improve- 
ment and production. 1f we compete with 
the other sex in making pants or teach- 
ing, we will be obliged to accept less pay 
than they do; but who ever heard ofa 
pound of honey bringing less because it 
was produced by a woman? 

“There is nothing connected with bee- 
keeping that a woman cannot do as well as 
aman. She should not be expected to 
manufacture her own hives any more than 
a housekeeper is to build her own house. 
But as hives, frames and surplus boxes can 
be purchased in the flat, I know of no 
reason why she should not learn to nail 
them together. 

‘‘No one should engage in the business 
expecting to find a bonanza, but any wo- 
man may reasonably expect fair returns for 
the money and time expended. One 
or two colonies are sufficient to com- 
mence with, andif your knowledge in- 
creases in a ratio with your bees, all will 
be smooth sailing and a prosperous voy- 
age.” 





How Many Eggs a Day. 


Mr. Jaffry contributes the following to 
the American Cultivator:—According to 
promise in my last notes that I would set 
comb to find out how many eggs a queen 
would lay, I placed empty, clean combs in 
several hives; others also tried similar ex- 
periments. The flow of honey was very 
light, hence the queens did not do their 
best. The combs were left 48 hours, From 
seven Italian colonies under experiment I 
found three of them averaged 4,500 eggs, 
with last year’s queens, and 4,100 in the 
other colonies, with queens four months 
old. In two black colonies that were set 
in the same yard the old queen laid 3,950 
in 48 hours, while a younger one that was 
but 7 weeks old laid 2,700 in 48 hours. I 
also tried two Italians that were about 
three weeks old; find that they laid 1,950 
and 2,100 respectively. One was light- 
colored and the other dark. The dark 
ones have always done the best for me, al- 
though the light ones have been the most 








My apple orchard covers thirty-two 





du rose in which distance envelopes the past, 


docile and pleasant to handle. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 





Advertisements on this page will be inserted at 
the following rates: One insertion, per line, 1214c; 
two insertions, 22c; four insertions, 49¢; six inser- 
tions, 50c; two months, 70c; three months, 90c; six 
months, $1 50; one year, $250. Advertisers should 
state the number of the page upon which they wish 
their announcements to appear. 

All advertising on this page coming through 
advertising agencies is specially contracted to ap- 
pear on inside pages, 
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SUBSCRIBERS!) 


Having made arrangements to club the Micn1ean 
FarMER With the CINCINNATI WEEKLY COMMER- 
CIAL, we announce that we will furnish the Farm- 
ERand the CincINNATI WEEKLY COMMERCIAL, & 
large, 8-page, 56-column Famiiy Newspaper, one 
year, for $2.50, and will give as a free prize 
to eack yearly subscriber under this club- 
bing arrangement any one book he may 
select from the following famous works— 
ny paid and free of all cost—the books 

ing Harper’s editions, unabridged, beautifully 
printed on good paper, in paper covers. 

1. ‘Jane Eyre,” the celebrated novel which 
made Charlotte Bronte’s fame. 

2. ‘* The Days of sn: ya Bulwer’s historical 
romance of universal popularity, the most fas- 
cinating of his p:oductions. 

8. ‘‘John Halifax. Gentleman, Miss Mulock’s 
masterpiece; a story of the sorrows aud tri- 
= associated with low birth and iron for- 

une, 

4, ‘The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club,” the work that gave Charles Dickens his 
celebrity; the most humorous and always the 

most popular of his books. 

5. ‘The History of a Crime.” By Victor Hugo. 
The ‘errible narrative by the great French poet, 
novelist and historian of the crime of Louis Na- 
poleon in strangling the liberties of his o_o 

6 ‘*Henry Esmond.” A novel. By Wm. 
Thackeray—the most artistic, popular and 
characteristic of the works of the wisest novel- 
ist of this time$ 

7% ‘*Kothen.”? By Alexander William Kinglake. 

One of the most charming narratives ever 
written; full of pen-picturés of life in the East, 
including admirable accounts of personal experi- 
ences in Egypt end the Holy Land. 

‘* Journal of the Plague in London.’”? By Dan- 

iel DeFoe, author of *‘ Robinson Crusoe.” The 
true history, by one of the most distinguished 
writers in our langu- ge, of the mysterious and 
awful visitation of the plague in England. 

9 ‘Poems of Wordsworth.’? Chosen and edited 
by Matthew Arnold. The most popular and se- 
lect edition of the works of one of England’s 
— poets, whose writings owe their ce- 
ebrity largely to the excellent understanding 
they display of the sentiment and scenery of 
c untry tife. 

Three volumes ‘‘ English Men of Letters”? in 
one, 1. Robert Burns. 2. Oliver Goldsmith. 
3. John Bunyan. Of these volumes the first 
is by ey Shairp, the second by William 
Black, the brilliant novelist, and the third by 
James A. Froude, the distinguished historian. 
No more charming book than these three mar- 
velous biographies make up has been issued in 
modern times, 


@ 





It will be seen that these books comprise a wide 
range and striking diversity of the most brilliant 
and pleasing productions of modern authors, in- 
cluding Novels, Travels, Poetry, Biography and 
History -so that all tastes may be consulted and 
each subscriber will be embarrassed only by the 
riches of the variety in selecting his favorite book 
fora FREE PRIZE. 

Subscrip,ions payable in advance, and the Free 
Prize Book must be ordered at the time the papers 
are subscribed for 

Free specimen copies of the CINcINNATI WEEKLY 
COMMERCIAL may be obtained by addressing M. 
Halstead & Co.. Proprietors Commercial, Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio, Send all orders to 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, 
44 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


Arithmetic Made Easy, 


ROP,T’S 
Easy Calculator. 


Is anew publication that must prove of incalculable 
benefit to Farmers, Mechanics and business men, 
It is so rapid and original as to startle the most 
scholarly, and yet so simple and practical that the 
most illiterate in figures can instantaneously be- 
come his own accountant. It enables thousands to 
accomplish in a minute what they could not learn 
to calculate in many months, — 

The first part contains an entirely new system of 
Tables which show at a glance the exact value of all 
kinds of Grain, Stock, Hay, Coal, Lumber, Mer- 
chandise, etc., from one pound up to a car load, and 
for any price that the market is likely to reach; the 
Interest on any sum for any time at 6, 7, 8, and 10 

er cent.; correct measurement of all kinds of Lum- 

er, Saw Logs, Cisterns, Tanks, Granaries, Bins, 
Wagon Beds, Corn Cribs, a Time, Wages, and many 
other valuable tables. F 

The seeond part is a practical Arithmetic, and 
embodies a simple mathematical principle which 
enables any one familiar with the fundamental rules 
10 become a lightning calculator; and by which over 
two-thirds of the figures&nd labor required by the 
ordinary methods. and fractions with their intri- 
cacies entirely avoided. 

PRICES: Bound in Russia Leather 
Gilded, $2; Morocco, $1.50°; FineEnglish 
Cloth, $1. 





We have arranged with the publisher so that we | 


can furnish the Calculator in connection with the 
Farmer at the following rates: The Farmer one 
year and the style bound in Russia Leather, both 
postpaid, for $2 50. The style bound in Morocco 
and the paper one year, both postpaid, for $2 35. 
Style bound in English cloth and the paper one year, 
both postpaid, for $220. Or to any one who will 
send us in two subscribers at $1 65 each we will 
send a copy of the $1 style free. Send orders to 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBOKS, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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|LLUSTRATED 









Ts an elegant Book of 120 Pages, one Colored Flower 
Piate, and 600 Iliustrations, with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables. and directions for 
growing. Only 10c. In English or German. If 
you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cents. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
FLORAL GUIDE Will tell you how to get and grow 
them. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
175 pages, 6 colored plates. 509 engravings, For 50 
cents in paper covers; $1 in elegant cloth. In Ger- 
man or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine— 
32 pages, a colored plate in every number and many 
fine engravings. Price $1 25a year; five copies for 
$5. Specimen numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial 
copies for 25 cents. Address 
d28eow4t JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








SE NORTHERN GROWN Searcnaas 
sent by mail to any part of the United States duty paid. 


CATALOGUE for 1881 s122.5%.3: 
WM. RENNIE, Seedsman,Toronto, Canada. 
f8eow2t 





Buy your Seeds 
A-of A. B. Barnes, 
16 & 48 W. Lake 
Re st., Ch 







SEEDS “Hic. selections from the most re- 
liable growers and importers. No 
old seeds in stoe. Every variety tested before 
offered for sale. Special attention given to orders 
by mail. Seeds shipped by mail or express to any 
art of the United States. Reference: Home National 
ank, Chicago: Furst & Bradley Mf'g Co., Chicago: 
Kirby, Carpenter & Co., Chicago. Send for Cat- 
alogue of Seeds and Farm Machinery. ‘ 
A. B. BARNES, 46 & 48 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL 


ja11-6t 


GRASS, CLOVER & 
FOREST TREE 
(AMERICAN & EUROPE'N 


(2 Catalogues (English or German edition) FREE. 
HENRY NUNGESSER, Seed Merchant, 
f1-5t 83 Avenue D, New York. 


REE—Onr price list D of all the best varieties 
F of Strawberries, Raspberries and_ Blaekberries 
free toall. Address STONE LAKE NURSERY, 
La Porte, Indiana. £8-13t 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED— 
$ | 2 15 best selling articles in the world; 1 sam, 














plefree. Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich- 
di4-3m : 










DAVIS SWING CHURN 
ry } 


PREMIUM 


over all competitors at 
only practical test ever 
held at_ International 
Dairy Fair. The box 
contains no floats or in- 
side gear. This churn 
needs only to be seen to 
be_appreciated. 
Circulars sent on ap- 


Mf cation to 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
.©& BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 9.4 

f15-3m 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech - Loaders, 
Rifles, and Revolvers, 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue (B) 


P. POWELL &SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O, 
815-6m 








ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE.— 

Whereas default has been made in the con- 
ditions of acertain mortgage bearing date the 15th 
day of September, A. D. 1879, executed by Jette 
Bressler, sometimes written Jettel Bressler, of De- 
troit, Wayne County, Michigan, to Fritz Knoch 
and oe’ f Knoch, his wife, of the same place, and 
recorded on the 15th day of September, A. D. 1879, 
at 4 o’clock P. M., in liber 154 of mortgages, on page 
248, in the Register’s office for Wayne County, Mic - 
ap and whereas the said mortgagee, by virtue of 
the interest clause in said mortgage contained, the 
interest not having been paid when due, and re- 
maining in arrears for the space of thirty days after 
maturity, and up to the date hereof, has selected to 
declare the whole amount dne and payable, al- 
though the period for the payment of the principal 
has not yet expired, due notice of which 
selection having been given said mortgagors, 
and there béing claimed to be due at the date hereof 
the sum of $329 40-100 (Three Hundred, twenty-nine 
Dollars and forty cents), and no proceedings at 
law cr in equity having been instituted to recover 
the same or any part thereof: Notice is therefore 
hereby given, that by virtue of the power of sale in 
said mortgage contained, I will sell at public auction 
or vendue to the highest bidder on WEDNESDAY, 
THE SECOND DAY OF MARCH, A. D. 
1881, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon of said day, 
at the east front door of the City Hall, Detroit, 
that being the building wherein the Circuit Court 
for the County of Wayne is held, the premises in 
said ——— mentioned and described as all of 
lot numbered two (2) of the Antoine Beaubien farm, 
said lot being situated on the east side of Antoine 
Street, between Congress and Fort Streets, in the 
City of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, accord- 
ing to the recorded plat thereof, to satisfy 
the amount due at the date hereof, the in- 
terest accruing, the costs and expenses allowed by 
law, besides an attorney fee of thirty dollars ($30), 
in said mortgage provided for in case of a foreclosure, 

Dated Detroit, this fourth aay of December, A, 


D., 1880, 
FRITZ KNOCH and MARY KNOCH, his wife, 
JOSEPH KUHN, Mortgagees, 
Attorney for Mortgagees, 


NV ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE.— Whereas 

default has been made in the conditions of a 
certain mortgage, bearing date the 11th day of De- 
cember, A. D. 1876, executed by Louis Dubois, 
and Julia Dubois, bis wife, of Detroit, W.yne Coun- 
ty, ae to Peter Duflo, of Erin, Macomb 
County, ichigan, and recorded on the 12th 

y December, D. 1876, at 5:59 
o'clock, P. M., in liber 133 of mortgages on 
page 141, in the Register’s office for Wayne County, 
Michigan. and there being claimed to be due at 
the date hereof, the sum of eight hundred, ninety- 





law or in equity having been instituted to recover 
the same or any part thereof: Notice is therefore 
hereby given, that by virtue of the power of sale in 
said mortgage contained, I will sell at public auction 
or vendue to the highest bidder, on WEDNESDAY, 
THE FOURTH DAY OF MAY, A. D. 1881, at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon of the said 
day, at the east front door of the City Hall, Detroit, 
that being the building wherein the Circuit Court 
for the County of Wayne is held, the premises in 
said mortgage mentioned and described as all those 
certain pieces or parcels of land lying and being sit- 
uated in the City of Detroit Wayne County, Michi- 
gan. known and described as lots numbered one 
hundred and four (104) and one hundred 
and five (105) of the subdivision of out-lot 
number one hundred and eighty-five (185) of the Ri- 
vard Farm; said lots being situated on the south 
side of Benton Street, between Hastings and Pros- 
pect Streets, in the City of Detroit, aforesaid, ac- 
cording to the recorded plat thereof, to satisfy the 
amount due at the date hereof, the interest ac- 
cruing, the costs and expenses allowed by law, be- 
sides an attorney fee of Fifty dollars ($60 00) in 
said mortgage provided for in case of a foreclosure, 

-_" Detroit, this third day of February, A. D. 
1881. 


PETER DUFLO, 
JOSEPH KUHN, Mortgagee. 


Attorney for Mortgagee. 


ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE. — Whereas 
default has been made in the conditions of a 
certain mortgage bearing date the fourteenth day of 
February, A_ D. 1876, executed by Louis Dubois 
and Julia Dubois, his wife, of Detroit, Wayne 
County, Michigan, to Christoph Hensien. for the 
Estate of John Hensien, deceased, and recorded on 
the 17th day of February, A. D. 1876, at 11:40 
o’clock A M., in liber 127 of mortgages, on page 127, 
in the Register’s office for Wayne County, Michi- 
gan, w’ ich said mortgage was duly assigned by 
said Christoph Hensien to John P. Hensien, Exe- 
cutor of the last will and testament of John Hen- 
sien, deceased, by indenture dated December 15, 
1877, and recorded December 19, A. D, 1877, in liber 
15 of assignments of mortgages, on page 515, Wayne 
County records, and subsequently again assigned by 
John P. Hensien as Executor of said will to Chris- 
toph Hensien and Peter Hensien as Guardians of 
the minor children of Catharine Mamer, to wit: 
John Mamer, Christine Mamer, August Mamer, 
Catherine Mamer, Adolph Mamer Emil Mamer 
and Rasine Mamer, by indenture dated December 
17th, 1877, ant recorded December 19th, 1877, in 
liber 6 of assignments of mortgages, on 
page 570, in the Register’s oflice for Wayne 
County aforesaid, and there being claimed 
to be due at the date hereof, the sum of one thous- 
and, seventv-nine dollars and 7-100 ($1,079 7-100), 
and no proceedings at law or in equity having 
been instituted to recover the same or any part there- 
of: Notice is therefore hereby given, that by virtue 
of the power of sale in said mortgage contained, 
I will sell at public auction orvendue to the highest 
bidder, on WEDNESDAY, THE FOURTH 
DAY OF MAY, A. D. 1881, at 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon of said day,at the east front door of the City 
Hall,"Detroit, that being the building wherein the 
Circuit Court for the County of Wayne is held, the 
premises in said mortgage mentioned and described 
as all those certain pieces or parcels of land lying 
and being in the City of Detroit, Wayne County, 
Michigan, known and described as lots numbered 
one ‘1), four ‘4°, five +5) and six (6), in block num- 
bered forty-eight 48), and lots numbered two (2), 
three (3), four 4), five (5) six (6) and seven (7), in 
block numbered fifty (50) of the subdivision of the 
west half of private claim numbered ninery one (91), 
(W. % of P. C. No 91) Dubois Farm, lying North 
of the Gratiot Road, in the City of Detroit, atoresaid, 
acccording to the recorded plat thereof, to 
satisfy the amount due at the date hereof, the inter- 
est accruing, the costs and expenses allowed by law, 
besides an attorney fee of ($60.00) sixty dollars, in 
said mortgage provided for in case of a foreclosure. 
‘ Dated Detroit, this Third day of February, A. D. 
881. 


CHRISTOPH HENSIEN and PETER BENSIEN, 
KUHN 








JOSEPH \ Guardians. 
Attorney for Guardians, 
Fisher’s Grain Tables. 


BOOK FOR THE MILLION! 200 pages, small 
pocket form, just what every farmer and every 
miller wants, has over 20,000 calculations, giving 
price of grain in bushels and pounds from 10 cents 
to $2 per bushel, shows the number of bushels and 
pounds there are in different kinds of grain from 
32 to 6,000 pounds; tables of interest, wages; hay 
tables, plowing tables; cost of pork; shrinkage of 
grain; business maxims, reckoner tables from 4 of 
a cent to $2, from one pound, yard or gallon to 500. 
Miscellaneous tables etc. No book of its kind and 
price contains so many useful tables for farmers, 
ain dealers and others. Price 40 cts. Ask your 
okseller for it. Sent post-paid for price. 
G. W. FISHER, 


019-6m Box 238 Rochester, N. Y. 


Scribner's Lumper and Log Book. 


N EARLY A MILLON SOLD. Most complete 





pook of its kind ever published. Gives mea- 
surement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, stave and heading bolt tables, wages, 
rent, board, capacity of cisterns, cordwood tables. 
interest, etc. Standard Book throughout Unite 
States and Canada. Ask your bookseller for it, or 
one sent for 35 cents post-paid. 
G. W. FISHER, 

019-6m Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


EEROIT, HILLSDALE & SOUTH- 
D WESTERN RAILROAD 





To take effect April 4, 1880. 
TRAINS WESTWRRD. 

Ev’g Exp. Accom, 

Ypstlantl........ceeseeeseee 5.45 P.M. 8.25 A.M. 
MalNG. ...0000006 majacuaaeed 6.18.“ as * 
Bridgewater.......... uaccee cee oo 9.15 yy 
Manchester. ........++0+ juno °° 9.35 * 
Brooklyn... . ccccccesccwccce “ae ;% Wee < 
North Ad@m6...... seccesee 8.08 © 10,56 % 
HBAS. voccceccccccs Scss te | (Uae 
PUUEAECic'ecvisc cccciccesiccoe ee” 18g: 

PAINS EASTWARD. 

etroit Exp. Accom 

Bankers... 212 ccccessrees 7.50 A, M. 2.30 P, 
Hillsdale | pop sg «aa 
North Adams........ ccecueneeee << 2.45 “ 
BroOklym.....ccccccccceses 9.05 * 3.47 “* 
Manchester..cccccorssscreeeee 9.35 Sf 4.15 ** 
Bridgewater..... PE A 4.33 “ 
WABI. siccaced xc cncscte> cccelQia 4.48 * 
co a eee 10 40 a. M, 5.15 * 

Trains arerun by Chicago time. All trains 

run daily, except Sundays. 
WM. F. PARKER, Supt.} 
Ypsilanti, Mich 


four dollars and 74-100 ($894 74) and no proceedings at }, 








66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ouuil 
$ free. Address H, Hallet: & Co., Portland, Me, 


| | es CENTRAL RAILROAD 





Leave. Arrive, 
Local west & Fast train e. $4:004,M. $11.50 pM 
Day Expresteccccssssssssreseee *9:35.4.M, *6:30 P, M 
Mail (via Main & Air Lin) *7:004.m. *6:50 P, Mw 
Jackson Express......... *5:55P.M. *10:00 4, m 
Gd. Rapids & Kal. Ex... *4:05P,m, *11:504, ™ 
(a) Evening Ex.... .. ++. &*8:30 P.M. bt6:00 a, uw 
PACHIE Ex....ccccccereeees. $9:50P.M. $3:35 4. 


Grand Rapids and Muskegon. 







Day Be ...... eoeee “9:35 4.M, *6:30P M 
og Re 32-50 P.M. $3:354.M 
Express. 4:05 P.M. *11:504.m 





*Sundays excepted. tSundays and b Monday 
excepted. 2 (a) ag excepted, 
HENRY C. WENTWORT 


General Passenger Agent, 
Ticket offices 154 Jefferson yong or Agent, | 
foot of Third St. Trains run by Chioago time. 





ETROIT & BAY CITY R. R. 


Short Line to the Saginaw Valle 


Time Table taking effect Oct. 4th, 1879. 








Trains leave Third Street Depot by Detroit 
time as follows, and pass the Woodward Ave- 
nue depot 20 minutes later; 


Leave. Arrive, 
B, C. and Saginaw Ex..t9:45 a m 411:45a m 
B. C, and Saginaw Ex..+5:20 pm +10:15 p m 


Mackinaw Express....*11:00 p m *7:30 a 
+Runs daily except Sundays. *Runs daily ex- 
cept Saturdays, 
onsign your freight and buy your tickets via 
the Detroit, Saginaw and Bay City Short Line, 
S. R. CALLAWAY, 

Genera! Superintendent. 


ee SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 








Depot foot of Third street, Detroit time. 
BUFFALO TRAINS. 


. Depart. _ Arrive, 
Atlantic Express............ * 4:00 a. m. *9:20 p. m, 
Fast Day Express....000..... *12:00 noon *4:35 p, m. 
Lightning Express....... -*11:35 p.m, *8:35 a, m, 

TOLEDO TRAINS. 
m. 


Cin’t, Cleve. and Col’s......¢ 7:40 a.m. *1:10 a, m. 

do do do .«-* 8:00 p.m. *1:30p. m, 
Toledo & Cincinnati Exp.., *8:00 p. m. +8:15 p, m, 
Grosse Isle Accommodat’n. +5:00 p. m. +9:00 a. m 


All trains run to and from Grosse Isle and Am- 
herstburg, 

*Daily. tExcept Sunday. 

Sleepers to Rochester, and parlor cars from there 
to New York and Boston. 

Ticket offices, 154 Jefferson ave. and at Depot, 

FRANK E. SNOW, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Derrorr, Des. 16, 1881. 


AKE SHORE &MICHIGI 
L SOUTHERN RAILROAD. _ 


Depot Foot of Brush Street. 


Trains run by Detroit time. On and aftez 
Sunday Dec. 16, trains will arrive and depart 
as follows: 











Leave Arrive, 
Buffalo & Cincinnati Ex. 7:40 a.m. 1:30 P. M. 
Chicago Express......... 9:35.a, M. 7:102.M. 
Adrian, Cleveland and 
Buffalo £xpress........ 3:00 P.M. 8:15 * 
Fayette, Chicago and 
Cincinnati Express..., 6:40 ** 10:50 4.M, 


The 10:50 A. mM. and the 7:10 p. M. trains arrive 
and 6:40 z, M, and the 9;35 trains depart from 
Brush Street depot; the other trains will ar 
rive and depart from the Third Street Depot. 


Dr wr GRAND HAVEN AND MIL- 
WAUKEE RAILWAY. 


29th, 








INOV. isso. 





Trains leave and arrive at Brush street de 
Detroit time, as follows: - 
bgp 

xpress, at 7:40 a. M. for naw and Bay Cit: 

Mail, at 11:00 a. m., for Getatuenae vane 
Haven, Milwaukee and Chicago. 

Grand Rapids Express,6:00 P. mu. 

Night Express at 11:00 P, m. for Grand Rapids, 
and Grand Haven Sleeping Oar attached. 

Grand Haven mixed, Saturdays only, at 11 P. 


M. 
Trains Arrive-- 
Througb Mail, 5:20 p. m. 
Detroit Express, 12:15 Pp. M 
Night Express. 10:45 Pp, mM. 
Holly Expres:. 8:10 a. m. 
T. TANDY, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Detroit. 


qs wees RAILWAY. 





_ 


Depots foot of Third Street and foot of Brus 


reet. 
ae office, 151 Jefferson Avenue, and at the de- 
pots, 
LEAVE. ARRIVE. 
(Detroit time.) (Detroit time) 
4:00 a. $10: 


peaaie Express....-. t m, 00 p. m, 
ay Express............ * 8:35am,  * 6:30 p, m. 
Detroit and Buffalo ” 
EXpress. ....ccocccoocee. *12:4E noon * 7:00 a. m 
New York Express...... * 7:00 p. m, t 9:45a m 


xp 
Limited Fast Express, $11:50p.m,. —————— 
+ Except Monday *Sundays excepted + Daily. 


Through sleeping cars on all night trains, and 
Parlor cars on day trains, 


The only road east ranning Dining Cars, 


J. F. McCLURE, 
Western Passenger Agent, Detroit, 
WM. EDGAR, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Hamilton. 


Fort Wayne& Jackson R.R 
THE SHORT LINE 


For all points South, Southeast and Sonthwest,i n- 
cluding Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis and St. Louis, 








Commeneing Monday, January 3d, 1880, trains 
will leave as follows: 


5:40 A. M.- Fort Wayne Accomodation, arriving 
at Baldwins 607; - Hanover 614; Mosherville 
624; Jonesville 6.37, connecting with tram 
fifty-two on Lake Skere road for stations 
east and train west arriving at Coldwater 10, 
40; Bankers 6.50, connecting with D. H. &S. 
W.R.R. for Hillsdale 8.10 and points east; 
Reading 7.93; Fremont 7.35; Angola 7.52; Plea- 
sant Lake 8,02; Waterloo 8.25, connecting for 
stations east and west on Lake Shore Air 
Line; Auburn 8.52; Auburn Junction 9,00, 
connecting for points east and west on B.. 
& O. RK. R.; Fort Wayne 10.20, ang 
making close connections for Muncie 1.45 
p.m; Cincinnati 6.25 p m; Indianapols 
6.10 p m; Louisville 10.45 p m; also with trains 
east and west on Wabash & P. F. W. & C. R’s. 

7.00 A. M.—Way Freight, with passenger car at- 
tached, arriving at Jonesville 9.45 am,; Read. 
ing 10.45. etc. 

12.20 P. M.—Fast Express, arriving at Baldwins. 
at 12.47; Hanover 12.55; Jonesville 1.18 con- 
necting closely with Lake Shore trains for 
Hillsdale 2.53; Hudson 3.27; Quincy 2.12: Cold- 
water 2.23; Sturgis 3.12; Elkhart 4.15 and Chi- 
cone 7.40 pm; Bankers 1.83, connection for 
Hillsd ve 2.30 and all stations on D. H. & S. W. 
R. R.* Reading 1.45; Montgomery 1.55; Fre- 
mor 2.15; Waterloo 3,12; Auburn Junction 
3.25, close connection with Eel River R. 
R., arriving at Logansport at*6.25 and La- 
fayette 8.10 p m; arrive at Fort Wayne at 4.20 
p m, connecting for Muncie 9.00 pm; Indian- 
apolis 10.55 p m; Cincinnati 6.00a m: Louisville 
7.30 a m; and St Louis 8 10a m;also with trains 
east and west on P. F. W& C. R. R. tor New 
York, Wasvington and all points east. 

5.40 P. M.—Accommodation arrives at Baldwins 
6.27; Hanover 6.43; Mosherville 7.03; Jonesville 
7.35, connects for Coldwater 11.45 p m and sta- 
tions west on Lake Shore Road; Bankers 8.10; 
Reading 8.35; Montgomery 9.05, Fremont 9.37; 
Angola 10.07; Pleasant Lake 10.28; Waterloo 
11.07, close connections with Lake Shore train 
for east, arriving at Toledo 2.30 am Auburn 
Junction 11.30, arrives at Fort Wayne 1.30 a m, 
connecting witb early morning trains east, west 
and south, 

Trains arrive at Jackson at 10.20a m, 3.40 and 9,22 

p m. and Way ee at450pm, The 10,.200am 

train arrives every day; all others daily except Sun- 


days. 
H. BROMLEY, 
M.D. WOODFORD, — Gen’l Fr’t & Pas’r Agt, 
General Superintendent. 


ETROIT. LANSING AND NO = 
D ERN RAILROAD, — 








On and after Sunday, Dec. 19th, 1880, 
trains will arrive and depart from Detroit as 
follows: 

Going West Going East 
nS ey 






P.M. A.M. P.M. M. 
Detroit. ...cccccee 9°50 12:30 9.20 
Plymouth. 10:55 11:26 8:82 
Howell.... 12:00 10:20 7:24 
Chicago Junction 1:04 9:16 6:17 
Lansiag........ 1:10 9:10 6:10 
Portland. 2:25 8:22 6:00 
Tonia..... 2.55 7:55 4:25 
Greenville.. 3:45 6:52 3:20 
Howard City... 4:40 6:00 2335 
Sheridan........ 4:30 6:56 2:42 
-M. AM. PM 
Stanton. .....0.... eooee 9.00 4.45 6.40 2.27 
Edmore Junction......... 9.22 5.05 6.18 


A train also leaves Detroit. at 7:30a.m., ar- 
riving at Ionia at 12 o’clock noon; returning 
leaves Ionia at 1:15p m., arriving at Detroit at 


6:00 p. m. 
CONNECTIONS. 
Detroit, with Railroads diverging. 
Plymoutb, with Flint & Pere Marquette R’y. 
-. City, with Grand Rapids & Indiana 


W. A. CARPENTER, 
Gen’l Pass, Agt 


J.B. MOUuuvIKEN 
Gen’l Supt. 
Detroit 





GENTS WANTED-—For the best and fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re 
duced 33 percent. National Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 0c20-ly 


$5 to G00 Rei Sny, at home. Samples worth $5 free 
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MICHIGANFARMER 


State Journal of Agriculture. 





The Only Agricultural Journal Published 
in Michigan. 


New: devoted te the industrial 
- ~~ producing interests of Mic 





JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Pablishers. 





Terms, in Advance. 
Subscriptions............eeee eee eeee $1 65 per year. 
OFFICE OF PUBLICATION: 


44 Larned Street West, (Tribune Co’s. 
(Building,) Detroit. 





*,*Subscribers remitting money to this office 

would confer a favor by having their ietters register 

d, or procuring a money order, otherwise we can- 
not be responsible for the money. 


Boe Michigan Harmer 


State Journal of Agriculture. 














DETROIT, TUESDAY, FEB. 22, 1881. 








Mr. P. W. Ryan is the authorized sub- 
scription agent of the MicHiGaAN FARMER, 
and parties can pay money to him at our 
risk. 








WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week have been 56,386 bush., while 
the shipnents were 71,764 bu. The 
amount held in store at the close of the 
week was 1,223,721 bu. against 1,749,589 
at the same time last year. The visible 
supply of this grain on February 12 was 
27,167,389 bu. against 28,889.896 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1880. This shows 
a falling off in the amount in sight the 
previous week of about 330,000 bu. 

The market has been quiet the past week, 
with light movement of stock, and but 
little fluctuation to note in values. On 
Monday of last week prices opened 
at $1 014 for No. 1 white, 98 1-2 for No. 2 
do, and $1 04% for No. 2 red, and on 
Saturday it closed with 99%c for No. 1 
white, 97c for No. 2 do, and $1 04 for No. 
2 red. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
prices of wheat from the ist to the 14th of 


February: 
y No.1 No.2 No. 2 





white white red. 

1014 097 000 

00 100% 097 104% 

08 0 9934 09534 1 03 

0 99% Bs 1 OF 

9434 2" 

00 99 95 1 0314 

00 461004% 095 000 

00 100 96% 0 00 

0 100% 097% 000 

0 1004 097% 000 

00 101% 098% 1 1% 

. 4 A 4 

-000 101 O98 000 

-000 100% 997% 000 

000 100% 097% 104% 

. .. 000 9934 0 9634 1 04 
FT sckeebees .. 000 9934 0 97 1 04 
= 91. -000 100 09714 000 


The closing prices for futures yesterday, 
as compared with those of Monday of 
last week were as follows: 


April BA - 104% ~~ 11 03 
OT bb heehee sbeet pénenseee 105% 16% 
DUDE .cccrrere. .- o e000 ee 1 04% 


one 
of uncertainty, and there 1s no confidence 
in the future of the trade. It is becoming 
more and more apparent that the estimates 
put out in regard to the crop of last year 
were very incorrect. This is especially 
the case in Great Britain and Russia. In 
the former country it is stated by Beer- 
bohm’s Corn Trade Lisi in its last issue, 
that the outcome ofthe English wheat 
crop will probably be upward of a million 
quarters less than previous estimates or 
eight millions of bushels, and the quality 
much inferior to what was hoped for. On 
this subject an English journal, the Derby 
and Chesterfield Reporter says: 

‘‘By this time a pretty accurate idea of last 
year’s wheat crop in England has been as- 
certained. The threshing machine, after 
being largely employed during the frosty 
weather, has revealed the fact that the gen- 
eral estimate, which was made of the yield 
in various parts of the country in the first 
instance, has not come up to the sanguine 
expectations which were then formed. 
This is a keen disappointment, for during 
the first spell of fine weather in the early 
autumn it was believed that the grain had 
fully matured and would make a good re- 
turn. It now appears that the wet season 
ljasted too long, and many ears of corn did 
not come to maturity, and that, in short, 

iculturists were deceived in their anti- 
cipations.” 

In Russia two seasons of less than aver- 
age abundance have been succeeded by 
ene of extraordinary scarcity. Some of the 
districts tributary to the port of Odessa 
have delivered and marketed so much of 
their grain that the Government has been 
obliged to distribute relief to the peasan- 
try. In Bessarabia alone, where the crop 
was least scanty, some wheat still remains 
in the farmers’ granaries, and this will 
come forward in the spring. The surplus 
produce of Poland has been in part ex- 
ported by railway. and in part bought up 
for the wants of the interior. It has sent 
very little of its wheat to Odessa, and 
nothing more is expected from that quar 
ter. In the Governments of Kherson and 
Tawridia the wheat crop may be said to 
have entirely failed, and the districts about 
Odessa have produced very little wheat. 
The whole region of the Dneiper, between 
August 13, 1880, and January, 1881, has 
sent to the Odessa market only 4,752,009 
bushels of grain of all kinds, including 
seeds, or about one-half the quantity 
furnished in the previous year, which was 
considerably below an average. The only 
exception to the general failure is the maize 
crop, which-is said to be abundant and of 
good quality. 

From Great Britain we learn that severe 
storms have prevailed throughout the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, with low temperature and 
heavy falls of snow, followed by a thaw. 
A great deal of plowing and other field 
work has to be done before spring seeding 
can be attempted. There are apprehen- 
sions that if farmers are much longer kept 
out of the fields with the plow they will 
feel uneasy about their spring seeding. 

There is a good deal of dispute as to the 
outcome of the California crop of 1880, 
1880. The Sacramento Record Union, 
commenting upon the estimates put forth 
by the San Francisco Produce Exchange, 
says: 

“There is good ground for believing 


that statements put forward by the San 
Francisco Produce Exchange ‘re not only 
frequently exaggerated, but that that they 
were intended for no other purpose than 
to bear the market. The Produce Ex- 
change does not inform its customers upon 
what data it bases the assertion that the 
surplus crop of 1880 amounted to 1,200,000 
tons, and we do not hesitate to express the 
opinion no reliable data of the kind are 
extant. There is, in fact, no reason to 
believe that last — surplus came with- 
in 400,000 tons of the figures named.” 


The statement that the figures of last 
season’s crop have been purposely falsified 
in order to induce farmers throughout that 
State to dispose of their wheat at the pre- 
sent low prices, is believed by many, and 
the offers of the Grangers’ Bank of Stock- 
ton have sent outcirculars to ail the ware- 
housemen in that State for the purpose of 
ascertaining the amount of wheat that is 
actually held in store. 

So far as can be judged from reports the 
present condition of the market is about as 
bad for sellers as it can be, and it looks as 
if the chances for higher prices are better 
than for rates dropping any lower. When 
navigation opens and the stocks now in 
store are moved out, and the condition of 
the winter wheat is known, there will pro- 
bably be a much better market for sellers. 


—_——_++e—__—_ 
CORN AND OATS 





The receipts of corn here the past week 

amount to 31,029 bu and the shipments to 
7,663 bu. The amount held in store is 8,- 
410bu, against 7,121 bu at the correspond- 
ing date of 1880. The visibie supply in the 
country on February 12th amounted to 15,- 
716,000 bu, against 14,818,000 same date 
last year. The market has been in rather 
an anomalous position here the past week. 
The demand was quite active, and all that 
could be got was taken at a heavy advance 
in prices, a car-load of No. 1 mixed selling 
on Saturday at 48c. This is relatively 
much higher than it could be obtained in 
the Chicago market, but means of trans- 
portation were lacking and sellers were 
quick to perceive their advantage and 
advance rates. This grain, however, is 
stronger in all the markets, the heavy calls 
upon the crop early in the season for the 
export trade, and since then by those whom 
the long winter and short hay crop are 
compelling to purchase it for their stock, 
are adding to the confidence of holders, and 
the Chicago market is } to $c higher than 
at date of our last report. Prices in that 
market are 37} to 37%c for spot No. 2, and 
42ic for May delivery, It will’probably be 
firm and active during the remainder of 
the winter season. 
Oats were received here the past week to 
the amount of 5,771 bu, and the shipments 
were only 682 bu. The amount in store 
here on Saturday was 6,986 against 23,732 
bu at the corresponding date in 1880. .The 
visible supply of this grain in the country 
on February 12th was 3,535,000 bu., 
against 3,019,000 bu, at the corresponding 
date last year. In this market prices area 
shade higher, with a rather light inquiry 
at present. No 2 white are quoted at 38 to 
38}c, and Noi mixed at 374 to 373. In 
Chicago the market is active, with prices 
about the same as last week, No 2 spot 
regular being quoted at 29 1-2c, 31 1-2 to 
32 1-2c for No 2 white. 


HOPS AND BARLEY. 








There is a quiet feeling in our local hop 
market, business showing little movement 
of stock, and inquiries from brewers being 
light and generally for small amounts. 
Considerable eastern stock is being sent 
here, and good to prime New Yorks sell 
from 20 to 24c per lb. State and Wiscon- 
sin hops are quoted at from 15 to 20c per 
Ib. In New York the market is steady, 
with prices about the same as last week. 
The quotations in that market are as fol- 
lows: 


N. Y. state, crop of 1880, fancy... .ccccorre 24 
0 0 22 


d a GO GROW... cscs 
do do do good to prime. 18 @21 
do do do fairtogood.... 16 @18 
do do do low grade..... 14 @i5 
do do 1879, good to prime. 16 @18 
do do do low tofair....... 12 @15 
do ee Te ee te @12 
Eastern, crop of 1880. low to choice .... 15 @20 
Wisconsin, crop of 1880, low to choice.. 15 @22 
Caiifornia, crop of 1880, good to choice. 18 @22 


Emmet Wells, in his circular, says: 

“‘Trade opened rather quiet the fore 
part of the week, but within a few days 
past the pleasant weather has brought more 
inquiry from local brewers, and the exports 
exceed last week’s some 300 bales. After 
all, there is nothing so conducive toa firm 
and healthy hop market as a lively export 
trade; and with a continuance of the pre- 
sent demand from Europe, holders will 
have ncthing to fear concerning prices in 
the near future; but, should the foreign 
demand cease altogether the same as it did 
this time last year, then cf course it will 
be reasonable to expect lower prices. In 
either event our home brewers will not be 
likely to buy more than just enough at atime 
to carry them along, for, let come what 
may, they feel pretty safe in the opinion 
that there will be hops enough, and that 
they will at any time be able to get all they 
may want at reasonable prices.” 

Accounts from England report a steady 
market, with a considerable demand for 
American hops, which are selling at form- 
er rates. 

Barley was received here the past week 
to the amount of 6,504 bu, while the ship- 
ments were nothing. The stock of this 
grain held in store hefe February 19 was 
18,876 bu against 4,228 bu at the corres- 
ponding date in 1880. The visible supply 
in the United States and Canada February 
12, was 3,846,000 bu against 3,897,000 bu 
at the corresponding date in 1880. We 
have no change to report in prices for 
State barley, which is quoted at $140 to 
180 per cental. Canada is reported to be 
in less demand, and has dropped to $1 90 to 
2 25 per cental for good to choice samples. 
In Chicago No. 2 cash barley is selling at 
$1 02} to 1 03 per bu, No. 3 at 81c, and No. 
4 at 69 to 70c. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The receipts of butter here the past week 
amounted to 31,033 Ibs., and the shipments 
were 10,080. The market has been firm, 
active and higher, and with arrivals of 
good stock not sufficient to meet the wants 
of the trade, there may be a further ad- 
vance in prices if the coming week does 
not see more liberal receipts than has been 
the case since the first of the present month. 
Holders of good lines of stock have 
no difficulty in obtaining from 23 to 24c 
for a primeariicle. Thedemand for strict- 
ly choice butter 13 always good, but the 





heavy arrivals of poor stock which some- 
times flood the trade, depress prices of 
all grades. In New York the market is 
not active, and the demand for export has 
dropped off, although the amount taken 
for that purpose is yet large. Western has 
weakened a little, and on some lines prices 
are a shade lower. The best brands, how- 
ever, which are wanted for local consump- 
tion, are steady and in fair inquiry. 
Quotations for western in that market 
were as follows: 






Western imitation Creamery..ccccccsrsesseree 23 @2B 
Western dairy, choice..........000 os-+: 24 @% 
Western dairy, fair to good .............. 20 @R 
Western dairy. ordinary to fair....... .. 17 @20 
Western factory, special marks ....... egos 23 OM 
Western factory, prime to choice wee at OR 
Western factory, fair to good. oe. 16 @20 
Western, poor. .......cccces. 13 @15 
Rolls, Choice.....0. ereeveeres ase oe 18 @I19 
RROlis, LAI G0 POO vcrenseces's000cscccensens. 16 @IS 
Cheese was received here the past week 


to the amount of 760 lbs., and the shipments 
were nothing. The market is firm with a 
light demand, the amount of stock coming 
forward being absorbed at current rates, 
which are the same as reported last week, 
namely 14c for good selections. TheN. Y. 
Commercial Bulletin says of the market in 
that city. 

‘‘Sales have been made at figures which 
induce us to mark down quotations some- 
what, and 131 2c now appears to be as 
high a figure as can fairly be recognized. 
Some holders of fancy stock have with- 
drawn and refuse to accept this, but there 
is enough available to meet all calls. All 
other grades are slack in proportion and 
not finding favor. The western flat stock 
has in some cases been offered at 10c to 
close out and found no buyers. The home 
demand has been moderate and unsatisfac- 
tory from all sources.” 

In that market, State factory of strictly 
fall make is quoted at 13 1-2c, fancy State 
factory 13 to 133c, and prime factory 114 
to12}c. Choice western is quoted there 
at 12} to 13c, and prime at 11} to 12ic. 
On Saturday the Liverpool market was 
reported steady at 68s per cwt for choice 
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THE PORK TRADE 





The past week has been one of great ex- 
citement in the provision trade, and pork 
advanced to extreme figures. In this mar- 
ket, mess pork is now quoted at $16 to 
16 25, family mess at $16 to 1650, and 
clear mess at $18 to 18 25 and lard at 10} 
to 10 1-2c per lb. The extreme rates are 
affecting the demand, as consumers are 
looking for something cheaper, and dealers 
are buying more sparingly,as some of them 
have no confidence in present prices being 
maintained. Still the prices paid for hogs 
compel packers to ask these prices, and as 
beef and mutton seem to be nearly as 
high, relatively, they may be kept up for 
some time. Hogs are scarce, and it is not 
thought that the second crop, owing to the 
severe weather and high prices of corn, 
will be as large as usual or in as good con- 
dition. There was almost a panic in the 
Chicago market at the close of the week, 
owing to reports that the French govern- 
ment had decided to put a stop to the im- 
portation of American pork products, and 
prices declined nearly a dollar per bbl. 

Prices at the close were $14 87 1-2 to 15 
per bbl. for mess pork, and 10c for lard. 
The market for live hogs was also affected, 
and a decline of 10 to 15c per cwt. took 
place. It is thought that the depression 
will not be of long duration, and that if 
prices do not advance they will at least 
not go any lower. 

The following table shows the number of 
hogs packed at the points named from 
November 1 to date, as compared with 
corresponding time last year. 





To February 16— 1880—S81. 1879—80. 
CHICAZO...rr00.. oo. vere ceeeeeeees oo o2-595,000 2,150,000 
Cincinnat.... 530,000 520,000 
St. Louis.... 475,000 570,000 
Indianapolis. 404,000 347,000 
Milwaukee,..........006 307,000 317,000 
Louisville... 215,670 231,259 
Ee Ul ee aes 310,000 177,800 
PRSMIEBDE be Geatescos seo schon ausses ors: ue Gari 118,090 
Cedar Rapids... oeeeeeeees 132,440 130,970 

The Cincinnati Price Current 1n its 


weekly review of the market, says: 


‘‘All along the movement of hogs is 
small, aud packing operations show a 
further curtailment the past week. Nor 
does this result seem to find any explana- 
tion excepting in the single word. scarcity. 
Some are trying to believe that the snows, 
and ice,and bad condition of the roads from 
one cause or another, have been holding 
the stock back—and possibly these influ- 
ences may have something to do in the 
case, but we don’t believe they will show 
up in any appreciable shape. The fact is, 
the stock is more closely marketed than 
usual—and this means that many lots of 
hogs have been sent to market recently 
which were intended for a later market, 
but under the stunting infiuence of the 
extraordinary. winter these hogs have 
reached a condition which corn fails to 
improve, and so they are marketed now, 
while if they were in a thriving, growing 
condition, farmers could find ample in- 
ducement for feeding them. When we 
look back to our estimate of 7,000,000 
hogs for the winter packing on the 1st of 
December, and again on our 1st of January 
estimates, based on information received 
at the close of the first half of the season, 1n- 
dicating 7,030,000 liogs, and look at the 
probabilities as they now appear, within 
two weeks of the close, we feel quite con- 
tented with the seeming accuracy of our 
earlier views. There will be no important 
variation from these figures. There will, 
however, be a modification in the average 
weight from what it seemed reasonable to 
look for early in the season, which is the 
legitimate result of the cold winter.” 


Pue 


WOOL. 








The wool market the past week has ruled 
quiet and easy in tone. The purchases by 
manufacturers are of small amounts, and 
there is no doubt but that the stocks held 
by the mills are very light. Although, 
therefore, there is a disposition to shade 
prices at the moment among some holders, 
any sudden demand for woolen goods 
would send manufacturers into the market 
in sufficient numbers to advance prices. 
But woolens at present are not showing 
much activity, nor is there much margin 
for profit in the prices they obtain for their 
goods. In Boston, holders of nearly all 
classes of wool are said to be willing to let 
them go a little cheaper now than a month 
ago; and it will be seen that the highest 
price which has been paid for Ohio XX 
this week has been 46c. Advices from the 
London auction sales, which opened last 
week, have been quite encouraging, the 
decline from last quotations being but 7 to 
8 per cent, instead of 15 per cent as 
was anticipated. Sales of fleece in that 
market the past week were as follows: 
25,000 Ibs XX Ohio at 4tc; 2,500 Ibs X at 
45c; 2,500 XX do at 46c; 1,000 lbs No. 1 
doat 49c; 4,509 lbs Ohio and Michigan 





medium at 44 to 45c; 15,000 Ibs No. 1 Ohio 
at 48 to 50c; 27,000 lbs X: at. 45c;14,000 Ibs 
No. 2 Ohio at 38c; 1,000 lbs No. 2 Michi- 
gan at 35c; 2,000 lbs No. 2 Michigan at 
36c; 14,000 XX lbs Ohio at 46c. 

In New York the condition of the woolen 
goods market is still of a character to pre- 
vent many purchases of material for future 
wants, and, with a slow demand, manu- 
facturers only purchase sparingly. Buy- 
ers also feel more or- less emboldened by 
the advantages recently secured, and, in 
view of the comparatively full stocks in 
dealers’ hands, see no danger in standing 
off and taking the chances for even better 
terms than now; offered. The movement 
in fact is confined entirely to small and 
irregular lots. 

Justice Bateman & Co., wool dealers of 
Philadelphia, in their monthly circular 
say : 

‘* Wool is in improved demand at a de- 
cline from prices quoted in our circular of 
the first instant. Manufacturers show 
more inclination to buy as prices approach 
a basis upon which tuey can afford to 
operate. Some large sales have been made 
at the inside quotations, but much of the 
wool on hand at present is held for the out- 
side figures; only the fancy lots bring the 
outside quotations, and then only limited 
amounts. Manufacturers have held out of 
the market so long that they must soon be 
purchasers of abundant supplies. The 
breaking up of winter it is thought will 
promote an active trade. We see no rea— 
son to look for wool to advance, and the 
pressure to sell the very large amount on 
hand in all of the Eastern markets may 
cause some further decline before prices 
become fixed. Medium washed combing 
and delaine is scarce and has declined less 
than other grades. We look fora healthy 
demand from consumers during the spring, 
and while prices may rule lower than were 
current in the Fall, there is every indica- 
tion that a large amount of wool will pass 
into consumers’ hands. 
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THE MARKET FOR CLOVER SEED 





The last issue of Colman’s Rural World 
contained the following in regard to the 
present prices and prospective price of 
clover seed: ie 

‘‘ A paragraph is going the rounds of the 
agricultural and other journals to the ef- 
fect that a ‘‘corner” in clover seed is immi- 
nent. In point of fact there appears to ex- 
ist little if any reason, at the present, for 
this statement. A leading New York 
dealer, who handles clover seed largely and 
has an extensive export trade, says that 
while the clover crop grown in 1880 
amounted—owning to an unpropitious sea- 
son—to little more than half the usual 
yield, there is plenty of seed in the market, 
and it is seliing at prices as low as those 
of this date last year. The apparent incon- 
sistency of a small crop and low prices is 
explained by the fact that the export— 
large in previous years—has been very 
small, This trade begins in November and 
ends about the first of April. Should 
there be no increase in the foreign demand 
the remainder of the season there will be 
plenty of clover seed and to spare for home 
consumption at the usual prices. If the 
demand abroad grows to its former propor- 
tions seed will be scarce and prices must 
advance accordingly. Resident buyers 
from abroad, however, say that the foreign 
demand will not greatly increase.” 

It must be that the editor of the Rural 
World published the above without inquir- 
ing into the truth of its statements. Noth- 
ing could be more erroneous, that pretend- 
ed to give the present status of the clover 
seed market. It stafes that clover seed is 
selling as low as at the same date in 1880. 
Let us compare prices: In February 1880, 
prices in this city ruled from $4 15 to 4 25, 
‘‘with a dull market and the latter price 
hard to get.” In the Chicago market on 
February 12, 1880, clover seed was quoted 
by the press of that city at $460 to 4 65 
for best samples, with a dull market. On 
February 13th this year, clover was 
quoted in this market at $5 to 505 for 
prime, and $460 4 74 for second quality. 
Here isa difference of from 50 to 75c per 
bushel. Chicago papers reported the mar- 
ket on February 11 as $4 80 to 490 for 
ordinary and $510 to 5 25 for choice, a dif- 
ference of 20 to 60 cents per bushel. There 
is no doubt but that clover seed is a very 
short crop this year, and that prices are 
likely to continue to rule higher than last 


season. 
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FRUIT PACKAGES. 


Recently Mr. 8. H. Comings, of St. 
Joseph, this State, addressed a letter to 
Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, in regard to 
the enforcement of a law against usiug 
packages for fruit that were not recognized 
as standard. Mr. Comings had been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee by the 
Berrien County Horticultural Society, a 
section largely interested in the fruit trade 
of Chicago, to confer with the authorities 
of that place to see if some action could 
not be taken toabate the growing evil of 
dishonest fruit-packers, which is a great 
detriment to both consumer and producer, 
as at present managed. Mr. Comings in 
his letter said: 

‘‘It is the opinion of the best fruit grow- 
ers’ that a lawin this State can be passed 
and enforced, and an agreeing ordinance 
of your city that certain sizes and styles of 
packages shall be made standard, and 
branded with their true capacity, and 
other inferior sizes and styles branded 
plainly short measures, or short quarts, so 
the buyer shall at all times be aware of 
the exact amount contained in standard 
packages.” 

This letter was referred by Mayor Har- 
rison to Mr. Adams, counsel for the cor- 
poration, who finally succeeded in ferret- 
ing out a very strict ordinance, passed in 
1878, regulating the sale of fruit and ber- 
ries in that city. This ordinance has been 
a dead letter in the Chicago market, but 
the chances are that it will hereafter be 
strictly enforced, to the great benefit of 
the fruit growers, honest business men, and 
consumers 
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Ar the general election last November a 
Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, Democrat, was elect- 
ed to the Pennsylvania Legislature from 
the Wilkesbarre district. On the conven- 
ing of the Legislature in January, Mr. 
Coxe refused to be sworn in and take his 
seat. The oath required of members con- 
tains a clause stating that they have not in 
any way expended money to influence or 
procure their election, aside from certain 
expenses acknowledged to be necessary. 
Mr. Coxe said, after reading the oath, that 
he could not conscientiously swear this, as, 
although he had not paid money directly, 
he knew that refreshments had been fur- 
nished voters, such as cigars and liquors, 
and he therefore refused to serve. Hig 





fellow members ridiculed his squeamish- 
ness, and insisted that he was altogether 
too nice; but Mr. Coxe persisted and a new 
election had to be ordered. Mr. Coxe was 
again a candidate, and so well pleased 
were his constituents with his manliness 
and honesty that he returns now with a 
majority of over 2,000 votes, and his con- 
ecience free from any doubt as to the rea- 
son why they voted for him. If the mem- 
bers of the two great parties into which the 
country is divided politically were to all 
show such conscientious scruples it would 
be a happy day for the United States, and 
the name politician would no longer be 
used to typify one in whom a glimmering 
of honesty is never looked for. The 
FarMeER is pleased to have to record an 
instance of integrity as rare as it is de- 


sirable. 
—_——_s4oo————_—— 


A LARGE number of sugar importers are 
at Washington to protest against the recent 
decision of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in regard to the levying of duties upon im- 
ported sugars and to secure new legislation. 
They claim that Secretary Sherman has 
violated the letter of the law in his decis- 
ions, while the Secretary asserts that he has 
conformed strictly to its true meaning. 
The case is briefly this: The law taxing 
sugars imported into the country makes 
what is known asthe ‘‘ Dutch Standard ” 
the basis of valuation, and duties are levied 
upon that basis. The standard is fixed 
uponcolor. Ifthe sugars were imported 
in their usual condition this system of 
valuation would be equitable; but some 
sharp New York importers saw a good 
chance under it to defraud the government 


of a part of its revenue and drive compe-, 


titors out of business. They had sugars 
partially refined, and then re-colored to 
look like the raw product, and entered 
them as raw sugars at the custom heuse. 
The difference in the valuation was so 
great as to give them a decided advantage 
over those who brought in sugar in its nat- 
ural state, and the latter called the atten- 
tion of the government authorities to it. 
The Secretary of the Treasury then decid- 
ed that such artificially colored sugars 
must pay duty according to their true 
value, that to be decided by the amount of 
saccharine matter they are found to con- 
tain. This was o flank movement import- 
ers had not expected, and they have tried 
repeatedly to have the Secretary modify 
his decision, but without effect. They 
have appealed to Congress, and the matter 
has been placed in the hands of the Ways 
and Means committee, before whom the 
Secretary and a delegation representing 
the importers have appeared. The latter 
ask for an amendment to the law making 
its intent clearer and more definite, and 
the Secretary, while insisting upon the 
correctness and justice of his decisions in 
the past, asks for alikeamendment. This 


is a brief history of the matter, and people 
can judge for themselves of the merits of 
the controversy. 
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A REPORTER of the Cleveland Leader 
was travelling by rail in Dakota during 
the recent cold snap. This, he says, is 
what the engineer wore: ‘‘ One red woolen 
wrapper, heavy quality; one white wool- 
en wrapper, heavy quality; one skin 
shirt, close and warm, one red woolen 
undershirt, heavy quality, one blue Macki- 
naw blouse, very heavy; five pairs of heavy 
flannel drawers, one pairs of heavy Macki- 
naw breeches, two pairs of heavy woolen 
stockings, one pair of German socks, one 
pair of arctics, one heavy fur cap, two 
pairs of warm lined gloves, one pair of 
mittens for out door emergencies.” If 
Dakota had only a million of inhabitants 
the present dullness in the woolen goods 
market would not last a week. 
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A ConTRACT has been agreed upon be- 
tween the authorities of Florida and J. C. 
Coryel, of Jacksonville, and A. B. Linder- 
man, representing capitalists of Philadel- 
phia and the Pacific coast, to drain Lake 
Okeechobee, in South Florida. If the 
scheme is carried out 12,000,000 acres of 
the best sugar landin the world will be 
reclaimed. The territory reclaimed will 
include the celebrated Everglades, and 
will be in extent twice as large as the State 
of New Jersey. Thisis the largest con- 
tract on record, and when completed 
Florida can produce more sugar than the 
United States now consumes. 

Says the Aan Arbor Courver very tersely 
‘¢ Aren’t we increasing rapidly enough asa 
state, without paying a ‘‘ commissioner of 
immigration” $1,800, and giving him a 
clerk at the salary of $1,009 per year,( and 
the Lord only knows how much more such 
a bureau would cost,) to spread broadcast 
our advantages as a state? It strikes us 
that such a proposition is entirely uncalled 
for. We don’t need any such officers. 
Our growth during the last decade has been 
excellent; we don’t want it any greater. 
Our advantages are well known already, 
and Michigan dosen’t need a solicitor to 
induce immigration.” 

Says the Los Angeles, Cal., Mirror: R. 
L. Crowder, of Orange, shipped the first 
car load of raisins to San Francisco last 
month that was ever sent from Santa Ana 
Valley, comprising 900 boxes (twenty 
pounds to a box). The average price real- 
ized was $5 20 per box. It is the opinion 
of Mr. Crowder and other prominent set- 
tlers that ere two years have passed, the 
‘average shipment per week will be from 
two to three carloads. The present rate per 
carload is $60 to San Francisco. 

—_+ 0 ——__—- 

An anti-monopoly mass meeting was 
held at Cooper Institute, New York, Mon- 
day evening. Addresses were made by its 
president, L. E. Chittenden, Judge Black 
of Pennsylvania, and Congressman Reagan 
of Texas; and a letter was read from Sen- 
ator Windom of Minnesota. A resolution 
protesting against monopoly, and recom- 
mending legislation to regulate transporta- 
tion and telegraph companies was adopted. 
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Our readers should not forget the auc- 
tion sale of Col. F. M. Holloway’s fine 
herd of Shorthorns, which takes place on 
Tuesday next on his farm near Jonesville. 
The cattle are well bred, the terms easy, 
and, with the growing demand existing in 
our State for better cattle, every animal in 














the herd should be kept in Michigan. 


Sales of Shorthorns. 

Mr. A. S. Brooks, the well known Short- 
horn breeder of Wixom, writes us as fol- 
lows under date of February 17: ‘‘ Please 
discontinue the advertisement I ordered a 
few months ago, ‘Shorthorn Bulls and 
Heifers For Sale,’ having sold all I can 
spare at present. The call for Shorthorns 
is greater this winter than ever before. 
Since my last report I have made the fol- 
lowing sales: 

To Mr. Graham, of Rochester, Oak- 
land County, Mich, the Shorthorn bull Ox- 
ford Prince, got by Red Prince 24568, out 
of Oxford Rose 2d by 23d Duke of Air- 
drie 19393. 

To Mr. Callum, of East Saginaw, 
Mich, the bull Wanderer, got by Red 
Prince 24568, out of Bell Mahone 3d by 
Plumwood Lad K. 24322, he by the 20th 
Duke of Airdrie 13872. 
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Sale of Stock. 








LANsING, Feb. 18, 1881. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, 

On Tuesday, the 15th inst., Mr. John J. 
Bush, of this city, sold, at public auction, 
his fine herds of Shorthorns and Galloway 
cattle. The Shorthorns sold include the 
cow Dolly Varden, got by Garnet 29- 
603, bred by Duke , Balder, by Sixth Duke 
of Thorndale, bred by Samuel Thorne, 
of Thorndale, N. Y.; first dam Minerva, 
by Duke Balder, second dam Gem, by 
Dexter, bred by Henry Warner, of Dexter, 
Mich., and her descendents, mostly the get 
of A. F. Wood’s well known bulls, 3d 
Duke of Mason, and Bright Eye Gloster, 
25781. 

The sales of Shorthorns were as follows: 
To James M. Turner, of Lansing, the cow 
Dolly Varden, 9 years old, for $114; cow 
Miss Croaker, first calf of Dolly Varden, 
by Croaker, with calf by her side, $117; 
cow, 3 years old, $70, and heifer calf, $60. 
To Horace Angell, of Lansing, heifer calf, 
$30; toL. F. Sutliff, of Delta, heifer, two 
years old, $86; to A. St. Johns, of Delta, 
cow three years old, $61; to Samuel A. 
Browne, of Pentwater, bull calf Earl of 
Easton, $60. Mr. Browne also bought at 
private sale the heifer 3d Belle of Lans- 
ing. 

The cow Dolly Varden was struck off to 

Geo. W. Phelps, of Meridian, for $106, 
when Mr. Turner gave him ten dollars for 
his bid. 
The sales of Galloways were to Samuel 
F. Browne,of Pentwater,two bulls for $50 
each, cow and calf for $80, and a cow for 
$40; toC. L. Smith, of Delhi, a heifer 
two years old, $35, and a heifer calf for 
$18; to Thomas Stamfley, of De Witt, a 
heifer calf for $17. 

Most of the stock was in very ordinary 
condition, and none of it in high condition. 
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TuE Duplex Injector, an advertisement 
of which appears in another column, is a 
simple and reliable appliance for feeding 
boilers. It will work well with either high 
or low steam, and is much less liable to 
get out of order than a pump. For farm 
engines it is just what is wanted. The 
Duplex is a combination of two injectors, 
the operation of one depending on the op- 
eration of the other, and so adjust- 
ed that one governs the other in such 
a manner that it requires no special 
adjustment for varying pressures, hot or 
cold water, water under pressure or suc- 
tion. Itis one of the best appliances known 
for feeding boilers, as it always delivers 
the water hot to the boiler, and all the 
steam used in operating it is returned to 
the boiler, there being no loss of heat ex- 
cept by radiation, and if pipes are covered, 
no loss whatever. It has no moveable 
parts for adjustment, no valves to wear, 
and is therefore not liable to get out of 
order. It is manufactured by James Jenks 
& Co, Detroit, who are known as one of 
the most reliable business firms in the 
city. 
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Mr. Henry Heron, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
offers for sale his fine stallion Primate, a 
grandson of Volunteer and out of an im- 
ported mare by Taylor’s Performer. As 
Mr. Heron is so placed that he is obliged 
to sell, some one may get an excellent bar- 
gain by applying early. 
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Mr. J. B. L., who writes for informa- 
tion in regard to the exact date of an oc- 
currence, is informed that it took place 
October 24, 1880. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


John Hall, of Henrietta, raised 600 bushels 
of onions from 134 acres of ground last sea- 
son. 


‘rhe lime warehouses at Toledo were burned 
during the flood by the water slaking the 
lime. 


Coldwater Republican: A new cigar fac- 
tory run by Gooderich Bros., has been started 
in this city. 


Port Huron Times: Hay is scarce and high 
here, good timothy bringing $15 and little 
coming in. 


The Birmingham Eccentric can now con- 
sider itself a leading journal. It has a libel 
suit on hand, 


The Monroe Commercial says thatthe loss 
in that city by the ‘raisin’ of the Raisin”’ is 
about $30,000. 


Hon. J. M. Dickerson, of Winfield, Mont- 
calm County, droppeddead from heart dis- 
ease on the 14th inst. 


Fenton Gazette: The Rose Manufacturing 
Co. were damaged over $100 by the high wa- 
ter entering their building. 


J.8. Stockwell, of Birmingham, has sold 
out his stock of dry goods and groceries to D. 
E. Miller, and will locate at Pontiac. 


The Vermontville Hawk is now a vigorous 
bird of home growth, it having discarded the 
patent inside, a change for the better. 


Holly Advertiser: John Fenwick lost his 
house and part of its contents by fire on the 
16th inst. Loss, $2,000; insurance, $1,500. 


The Battle Creek Tribune boasts of the 
rosperity of that city because 260 commerc- 
al travelers visited it in one week recently. 


Lansing Republican: Robert Reese, one of 
Lansing’s oldest citizens, was found dead at 
his residence on the morning of the 18th inst. 


The Richmond Review has “turned over a 
a new leaf,’’ and is published entirely at 
home, the patent inside being ‘‘ distributed ”’ 
for good. 


John Davis and J. W. Fales, of this city, 
have formed a partnership for the manufac- 
ture and sale of baking powders, extracts 
and perfumeries. 


Jackson Citizen: Nine thousand dollars 
worth of shares in the projected street rail- 
way have been taken, the capital stock of the 





company is $30,000. 
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The citizens of Mayville, Tuscol 
have subscribed $6,000 toward epee 


extension of the Port 
road to that place. rt Hurun & Marlette rail. 


Flushing Patrol: Dr. Barker, of H 
Teese suicide - the night of the ss 
ondency caused by si i 
to have been the aa dias iit 


Adrian Press: Apples and potat 
were buried for safe keeping: lact “tall ~ 
said to bea monument of misguided labo 
and too full of frost for table use. " 


L. D. Smith, the largest dr 

grocery merchant in Cass County” mallee 
assignment to Henry Smith, Monday last 
Liabilities, $14,000; assets. $21,C00, : 


The Jackson Citizen thinks that when a 
dozen of eggs gets to be worth ten cents more 
than the hen that laid them it is time for sen- 
sible men to sit down and meditate. 


The Ann Arbor Courier complains ¢ 
ladies returning home from evening fase 
— — oe by roughs and other. 
wise annoyed, and wants z 
dg yed, a Lew order of 


Battle Creek Journal: Battle Creek fire- 
men ‘have been presented with a check for 
850 from the citizens of Bellevue, in recogin. 
tion of their services at the fire in that Village, 


Tecumseh Herald: Atthe last meetin 
the Farmers’ Social Club of Tecumseh ver 
Clinton Counties, the subject of buttermak- 
ing was discussed by the ladies, very fully and 

y. 


The Flint Globe says that the location 
the fair cf the Northwestern Agricultural go. 
ciety lies between that city and East Saginaw 
and wants the citizens to make a strong effert 
to secure the fair. 


The First a Church of Benton Harbor 
was destroyed by fire on the night of the 16th 
inst. A $2,000 organ and an $800 bell were 
destroyed. An insurance of $7,000 only partly 
covers the loss. 


Hillsdale Democrat: The old pump factor 
which had been remodeled nde a dwelling 
house, was burned on the 17th. Nothing 
was saved, but an insurance of $800 helps to 
make the loss good. 


Tecumseh Herald: Franklin Osborne, who 
died in Franklin on the 9th inst., was one of 
those severely injured at the Astabula bridge 
disaster, in 1876, receiving $10,500 from the 
railroad company for damages sustained. 


Adrian Press: AtClark’s Crossing, in this 
city on the 16th, the trackmen found a rail of 
which about four feet had been broken off 
and literally pulverized, it having been 
ground up into no less than forty-two pieces, 


Utica Sentinel: The mysterious disappear- 
ance of large numbers of sheep in the vicinity 
of Chesterfield was ended by the arrest of 
two young chaps of New Haven, who plead- 
ed guilty to the charge brought against them. 


The Detroit Bronze Company have filed 
articles of association. The company com- 
prise James Stewart, Peter E. De Mill, J. D. 
Standish and Fred Standish. The capital 
stock is $200,000, of which $10,000 is actually 
paid in. 


The Worth, Grant and Burtchville cheese 
factory is assured, contracts having been’made 
for the milk of 200 cows, and bonds given for 
the manufacture ofthe milk into cheese, for 
which the cheese maker receives 134 cents 
per pound. 


Battle Creek Journal: Henry Willis has 
returned from Washington, and reports that 
the Assistant Sacretary of War and Chief of 
Engineers, together with the members of the 
House and Senate committees are in favor of 
the Michigan Ship Canal. 


St. Clair Republican: Patrick Bannon, a 
man aged aged 70 years, lost hislife in the 
City Flouring Mills by being drawn into the 
hopper by means of a bag which he was 
emptying. Hisinjuries were so severe that 
he died during the night. 


A correspondent of the Tecumseh Herald 
wants a system of monthly stock sales estab- 
lished, somewhat similar to the ‘market. 
days” of English towns sotiat men who had 
stock to sell could bring it to market sure of 
finding a buyer, and buyers would know 
where to go and get stock. 


A fire at Sand Lake on Monday last destroy- 
ed the stores occupied by Shattuck & Cain, 
dry goods; R. J. Bradish, boots and shoes, 
and Miss N. J. Butler, Millinery. The goods 
in the stores were nearly all saved. The to- 
tal loss will only amount to about $2,000 and 
s partly covered by insurance. 


The Charlotte Republican says: C. A. 
Moyer, of Roxand, hauled at one load and 
with one team into the yard of the Michigan 
Dbl. Stave Bbl. Co. 614 cords of green bass- 
wood heading bolts. Such records recall 
the language of the old Book which says “A 
merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 


Adrian Times: Report says that a wealthy 
farmer, living near Kidgeway, has been al- 
lowing his cattle and sheep to starve to death, 
tiough having plenty of feed on hand, and 
steps have been taken to arrest the man for 
cruelty to animals, and to provide the re- 
mainder of the stock with proper food. 


Ypsilanti Commercial: The mail-bag de- 
signed for the Pacific express on the night of 
the 15th, was stolen by unknown parties, eut 
open, letters opened, and finally left in an out- 
of-the-way spot; 113 letters were left in it 
containing drafts and notes to the amount of 
— $1,000. Only $4.°5 is known to be miss- 

ng. 


Niles Republican: The two flouring mills 
owned by Badger and Barnard, and the two 
owned by W. K. Lacey, together with the 
real estate and water power owned by these 
firms and used for manufacturing purposes, 
have been consolidated into one property in- 
terest, and a joint stock company formed, 
with a capital stock of $125,000. 


Pontiac Bill Poster: The water, during the 
recent flood, ran into the underground stable 
of M. McCoy, a farmer living near Walled 
Lake, drowning a hog, a yearling heifer anda 
flock of sheep. There were seven head of 
of cows and four horses in the stable, all 
nearly dead when found in the morning, their 
heads just being above water. 


Plainwell Independent: A large covey of 
quail came to George Honeysett’s place, 
about New Years, having evidently been 
starved out in the woods. Not being molest- 
ed they soon found their way into his corn 
crib, in and around which they have remain- 
ed ever since. One very cold day George 
gathered them up and placed them in his 
warm hen coop, where they stayed very con- 
tentedly for several days. 


The Shiawassee Union has heard of all kinds 
of schoois except cooking schools, and wants 
some Ovid girl to distinguish herself and éle- 
vate the standing of her sisters in the culinary 
art, by perfecting herself first, and then 
teaching as a science in special schools, cook- 
ing, adding as a clincher “there’s millions 
in it.” Cooking schools are an old story. 
Detroit has successfully killed a couple, and 
the “ millions’ are extremely visionary. 


The Portland Observer approves the sug- 
gestion that the State publish a series of text 
books to be used inthe public schools, and 
furnished to parents at something near cost. 
With a uniform system all over the State and 
books furnished at one half the price now 
asked, which conld be done, uniformity could 
be established, much more efficient work 
could be done, and a big item of expense in 
our eae too expensive school system 
saved. 


A young lady of Wisconsin and a Battle 
Creek gentleman who were “fooling round” 
with the questions snd responses of the mar- 
riage contract, find that by the laws of the 
State they are man and wife, the law only re- 
uiring that contracting parties announce 
their intention to take each other for life part- 
ners in the presence of witnesses, and are ina 
quandery as to future procedure—whether to 
get a divorce, let the matter rest quietly, or 
accept the situation as fate, and live together 
as husband and wife, which they really are. 


The Southern Michigan Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion held its last meeting at Battle Creek, and 
though the attendance, owing to the un- 
favorable weather, was not large, yet the 
session is reported as having been interesting 
and profitable. After a number of papers 
and essays were presented, and an address 
turning upon the “ Adulteration of Sweets,” 
delivered by Dr.WJ. H. Kellogg, the eiection 
was held resulting as follows: President, J. 
A. Robinson; Vice-President, Warren Smith; 
pe ake B. Salisbury; Treasurer, A. F 
ead. 





General News. 


The Pacific railway bill has passed its third 
reading at Ottawa. 


The Missouri Valley bank, of Kansas City, 





Mo., suspended Friday last, 
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d h t 
re weather has caused another out- 
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¥ ve f f New York 
men now stand in front of New Yor 
Popguction stores, and warn people of their 
Pharacter. » P 
ciety for the suppression of vice 
ne 12 ae in New York last year for 
selling bad books. 
Jatives of Senator Wood of New 
hg cee decided to have no public cere- 
Yor , at his funeral. 


monies & 
Brooklyn. has formed an anti polygamy 
cocletY> and some newspapers are mean en- 


ough to hint that it was needed. 


yer, Col., council has accepted a 
0 eitjon tolight the city by the Brush 
Mectric system for $14,000 a year. 


Mr. Howells, so long editor of the Atlantic 
vonthly, has resigned to accept the ap oint- 
ment of U. 8. Minister to Switzerland. 


The assassin of the Rev. Mr. Pickens, Jate 
oreenback candidate for governor of Alaba- 
mg, has been arrested and is now in jail. 

J 


§. Wright, ex-controller of Milwau- 
James; robbed of $10,000 on Monday. 
The thieves are reported captured in Chicago. 


of cattle thieves from Texas have 
Banding the Mexican herds on the San 


aro river, and threatening serious difficul- 


ties. 

<err P. Tupper, pastor of the Chicago 
yratan Avenue Baptist church, is suspected 
of setting fire to that edifice, recently de- 


stroyed. 
‘Jemie small-pox has caused complete 
tan of business at Cuba, Illinvis. 


Thereare 22 cases NOW in the town and 


ricinity. 

7m. Hardy made an insulting remark 
oan lady he Clemmens, of Louisville, 
{y,, last Thursday, to her brother, and was at 
once shot dead for it. 


Moran, of tne Chicago criminal 
sam “ast week refused naturalization pa- 
pers to three Chinamen, holding that they 
cannot become citizens. 


3 per cent funding bill will probably 
ona two national banks in New York 
have given notice that they intend going out 
of business in consequence. 


It is reported that Carl Schurz, upon the 
jpauguration of the new government, will 
retire to St. Louis, Mo., and assume the edi- 
torship of the Times of that city. 


Erie, Pa., was excited last week over an 
slleged miracle, in which the parish priest re- 
stored to life and health a girl who was com- 
pletely paralyzed and apparently dead. 


Mrs, Ann McCarthy, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
broke an oil lamp over her clothing and it 
st once caught fire. Mrs. Eliza Martin went 
to her rescue, and both were fatally burned. 


A deed for 70,000 acres of land heretofore 
in controversy between the Winona & St. 
Peter’s, and the St. Pauland Sioux City roads, 
has been delivered to the former corporation 
by the governor 


The report of the New York Central & Hud- 
son railroad of their gross receipts for six 
months ending December 31, 1880, including 
leased lines, show to be $15,140,-049. On this 
amount is levied atax of $75,700.25. 


The Palace Hotal, built some years ago at 
Buffalo, N. Y., byR. V. Pierce, the patent 
medicine man, was completely destroyed by 
fire on Wednesday last. Loss, $500,000; in- 
surance nearly equal to amount of loss. 


Mr. Voorhees has offered a resolution 
which has been agreed to, to have the senate 
judiciary committee report a bill to prevent 
innocent purchasers of patented articles from 
being imposed upon. 


The mannfacturers of adulterated butter in 
Chicago are having a very lively time of it, as 
the authorities are hunting them up and 
bringing them to a realizing sense of their 
wickedness by fining them heavily. 


South Bend, Ind., with a population of 14,- 
000, has 170 manufacturing establishments, 
employing 3,000 workmen, and turning out 
$7,000,000 worth of products per year. Over 
500 buildings were put up last year. 


Itisnow said that when the Mastin bank 
of Kansas City. Mo., failed a few months 
ago it owed State Treasurer Gates $184,000, 
and this caused his deficit to the state. The 
money has just been paid over in full. 


T. Howard Peterson, son of the publisher 
of Peterson’s Magazine, has been missiug 
irom his home in Philadelphia since Sunday. 
He was rich and apparently happy, and his 
disappearance is who ly unaccounted for. 


E. T. Howe, lard merchant, is announced 
as unable to meet obligations. The report 
creates much excitement in the trade. Howe’s 
lisbilities are between $60,000 and $70,000. He 
is confident of making satisfactory settlement 
with creditors. 


A verdict of $5 damages was last week given 
by a jury in fayor of James McCoy, who sued 
the New York and Seabeach railway com- 
pany for $5,000 damages for being detained 
in the depot at Coney Island because he had 
no ticket to drop in the box. 


Accounts from Montana territory are of a 
very discouraging character. The winter 
has been very severe, and feed having given 
out, stock are dying by thousands. It is ex- 
pected that fully one-fourth of all the cattle 
and sheep in the territory will be lost. 


John W. Young, son of Brigham, married a 
Philadelphia lady three years ago, and 
pledged himself to take no other wife. He 
recently married another wife at Salt Lake, 
and has now been arrested at Denver, Col., 
lor bigamy, on complaint of his first wife. 


It isannounced that sufficient capital has 
been secured to insure the construction of the 
New York, West Shore & Buffalo railway 
between New York and Buffalo. It is to be 
adouble-tracked road, and the intention is 
to extend it westward as soon as completed 
to Buffalo. 


Miners’ wages at Virginia City, Nev., are $4 
perday. Aneffort is being made to get the 
union to consent to a reduction to $250 and 
®per day, for work done on the surface in 
reducing lean ores, an immense amount of 
— could be worked at those prices for 

or. 


The Dominion authorities are discussin 
anti-Chinese legislation. One idea geal 
was to put a heavy duty on rice, so that the 
Chinese would be cut off from their favorite 
Provender. The Canadians fear an immense 
number of them will come over to work on 
the Canadian Pacific railway. 


The judgement for $30,000, obtained in the 
x aie court in King’s county, by Major 
John T. Harrold against the New York Ele- 
vated railroad company, for injuries suffered 
in an accident at Forty-second street and 
Third avenue, was yesterday affirmed by the 
Seneral term of the Supreme Court. 


«he silver mine owners are ceeding a 
boom,” as the price of silver in London has 
advanced within the last week over two cents 
Perounce, As the demand for shipment to 
the east is light, the advance is attributed to 
€ proposed monetary conference to be held 
in Paris during the coming spring. 


Ata meeting of the Western Union Tele- 
Staph Company on Friday last, it was decided 
‘0 Water the stock up to $80,000,000. It ap- 
Pears, however, that a very vigorous fig t 

ll be made by various parties before that 
Consolidation is completed. Every state 
through which its lines pass should fight it 
Revery legal way possible. 


A young man named Coleman, of Evans- 
aie, Ill,, planned a swindle on an insurance 
Ompany by getting a heavy amount placed 
on the life of a confederate, who then disap- 
red. The company managed to discover 
€ whereabouts of the ——— dead man. 
thas also been discovered that he has forged 
8 father-in law’s name to the amount of 
_ Coleman’s friends have all gone 
ack on him, 


William 8. Williams, the stockholder who 
“ €d for an injunction to prevent the Atlan- 
and Pacific Telegraph Company from en- 
ne into the proposed consolidation, has 
tained it. The hearing was before Judge 
- kford, of New York, and Senator Ed- 
anes appeared for Williams. The consoli- 
ition was to have gone into effect Saturday. 


oe arguments are to heard on the 24th 


Letters patent to the Canada Pacific rail- 
way were issued by the Governor-General, 
in council, Thursday. The $5,000,000 required 
to be subscribed by the terms of the charter 
was immediately taken up by the contractors 
and their backers in London and Paris, 30 per 
cent paid in and $1,000,000 deposited with the 
government as security for the performance 
of the contract. The company is now fully 
organized. 


Four desperate characters escaped from 
the Kingston, Canada, penitentiary last 
week. Wright, the London toll gate 
robber, is the leader of the gang. With 
the blade of an old case knife, converted 
into a saw, he cut seven bars off his 
cell door, concealing the crevices with 
soap. Sundayevening he got into the cor- 
rider, broke the loeks off the doors of three 
other cells, and when the two guards entered 
two convicts attacked each one. They 
fought three-quarters of an hour before 
overpowering the guards, whom they finall 
tied with ropes made from bed-clothing, too 
their revolvers from them, and then shut 
theminacell. The convicts then started to 
cross over to the United States on the ice, 
but were followed and captured. 





Foreign. 


James Stephens, the Fenian leader, has 
turned up at Paris. 


An exploring party in Africa under the 
leadership of Henri Lezerets, have all been 
murdered by the natives. 


The Russians carried off all the food they 
eould find in the country occupied by the 
Tekkes, and the latter are reported dying by 
hundreds in consequence. 


The British authorities decided to abolish 
the “‘tartan’’ asa regimental uniform, and 
the Highlanders are in a state of mind in 
consequence. A large meeting was held last 
week in Scotland to frotest against it. The 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Edinburg, and the 
Scotch nobility have agreed to petition the 
queen to stop the change. People through- 
out Scotland are reported to be intensely ex- 
cited over the proposed change. 


Letters from Panania indicate the Peruvian 
defeat and the capture of Lima to have been 
the result of want of leadership, as the 
troops fought well and equaled the Chilians 
in numbers. President Pierola announces 
his purpose to continue the war, and Mon- 
terey, commander of the army of the north, 
is engaged in raising 50,000 troops to annihi- 
late the Chilians. The foreigners in Lima 
had to protect the city from pillage bya 
Peruvian mob. A large number of Chinese 
were killed during the pillaging of the city. 


QUININE. 








Its Manufacture and Sale — What the 
Abolition of the Duty on it Did for the 


Consumer. 


From the N. Y, Sun. 

‘* Within the past few years the uses to 
which quinine is put are greatly increased. 
From being a remedy for fever and ague it 
has come to be largely used for fevers in 
general, and as atonic. The demand has 
largely increased, and many complaints 
are made of the high price at which it 1s 
retailed, which ranges from 1} to 2 cents a 
grain, or $7 20 to $9 GO an ounce, while 
the wholesale price is from $2 60 to $2 70. 
Drugs are bought at wholesale by avoirdu- 
pois weight, or sixteen ounces to the pound 

but retailers sell by troy weight, or twelve 
ounces to the pound. Their profit is con- 
sidered unreasonably large. 

The 20 per cent duty on foreign quinine 
was taken off in July, 1878; but ,while the 
American manufacturers have rfuffered 
through European competition, the aver- 
age prices have remained the same as in 
previous years. Just before the abolition of 
the duty the wholesale price was $3 40 per 
ounce; immediately after it the price rose 
to $3 50. Manufacturers, anticipating the 
reduction, had not prepared their usual 
stock; increased quantities had not arrived 
from Europe, and the drug was scarce. 
Speculators took advantage of this. There 
are four manufacturers of quinine in the 
United States, two in Philadelphia and two 
in New York. Before the duty was taken 
off they manufactured yearly 900,000 
ounces. Inthe past year they produced 
only about 500,000. In Europe there are 
thirteen manufacturers, five in Germany, 
four in France, twoin Italy and two in 
England. The combined establishments 
of Europe and America furnish, at present, 
8,600,000 ounces yearly. Of this, 1,000,000 
are consumed in the United States. In 
order to compete successfully with others, 
the manufacturers must buy the Cinchona 
bark in large quantities for cash. Great 
experience is required in manufacturing. 
‘There has been much adulteration in quin- 
ine, and buyers are willing to purchase 
only from known and tried manufacturers. 
A new firm, though combining both capital 
and skill, would have difficulty in intro- 
ducing its quinine. 

‘*Since the 20 per cent. of duty was 
taken off, the quality of bark brought to 
New York has deteriorated more than one- 
half, owing to the superior advantage en- 
joyed by foreign manufacturers in cheap 
labor, in procuring bark at a low rate of 
transportation from London, which is the 
principal mart of the world for the article, 
and to the fact that the American houses 
are taxed for the best grade of the bark, 
and for all the materials used in its pre- 
paration. Their European competitors 
obtain them free. Quinine in this market 
is now chiefly in the hands of speculators. 
Manufacturers formerly prepared it large- 
ly, and held it from one season to another. 
This they ceased todo, owing to the un- 
certainties of the future, They used to 
contract with wholesale drug firms to sup- 
ply them for six months at a fixed rate, 
giving them the advantage or disadvantage 
of market fluctuations, which are then 
comparatively slight. This they can no 
longer do, and neither they nor their buyers 
would wish to take the risk. Dealers are 
in favor of at least 10 per cent. duty, in 
order to insure greater regularity of rates, 
and manufacturers coincide with them. 

‘‘ Cinchona bark was first obtatned only 
from Peru, and became known as Peruvian 
bark. Until about forty years ago very 
little was shipped from other ports on the 
west coast of South America. Ithas since 
come from Bolivia and Chili, and from 
Equador, Colombia, New Granada, Vene- 
zuela, Central America and Jamaica since 
1868. Peru and Bolivia have sent large 
quantities, by way of the Amazon and its 
tributaries, to Brazilian ports for shipment. 
In 1848 South American seeds were ger- 
minated in the Jardines Plantes of Paris, 
and young plants were sent to Algeria, but 
with little success. Some plants were 
purchased by the Dutch government in 
1852, and transplanted to Java, which has 
now many bark plantations. Both the 
British government and private individu- 
als have also, since then, made extensive 
plantations in the East Indies and in Cey- 
lon. Chinodine, Cinchona, and other ex- 
tracts of bark, ranging in price from 11 to 

80 cents an ounce, are now used in fever 
cases, but were once neglected by manu- 





facturers as valueless.” 


Fees of Doctors. 


The fees of doctors is an item that very 
many persons are interested in just at present. 
We believe the schedule for visits is $3, which 
would tax-aman confined to his bed fora 
year, and in needof a daily visit, over $1,000 
a year for medical attendance alone! And ene 
single bottle of Hop Bitters taken, in time, 
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Ansault. PEACHES.—Wa- 
Conkling. GRAPES.—Monroe, Rochester, 
. STRAW BER RIES.—Sharpless 
lso, the best new Deciduous Ornamental 
s and Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. We always secure 





the best novelties at home and abroad, an' 
intend to = should not fail to consult our Cata- 


all who 





& Co., 
Importers, Jobbers, 


— AND — 


Retailers of Dry Goods, 


2&3 OPERA HOUSE BLOCK, 
DETROIT, MICH. 





We have never sold as many goods in 
one month as we have this last moath. Our 
closing out sale has been a great snccess. 
We know we have done our friends good. 
We shall continue this sale till our re- 
moval. We have many goods left that 
we are det+rmined to sell this month. A 
few Fur-lined Silk Garments, elegant 
goods, will be closed regardless of cost, 
and in every stock our friends will find 
bargains. 

We have bought, and shall open in a 
few days, some special bargains—goods 
we have purchased at a great sacrifice to 
the importers—that we shall put on count- 
ers at a small advance. 

One lot of Brocade Silks, elegant pat- 
terns—goods we have in the season at $3 
50, for $2 50. Another lot we sold at $2 
85, for $200. Fancy Brocades, all Silk, 
$2 5C goods, for $1 25. One lot of Fine 
Silk Brocade Velvets at $10 00. These 
goods were sold at $18 00. One lot (new) 
Black Velvets, same goods we have sold 
at $2 50, for $1 50. 

One case Cheney Bros’. Black Gros 
Grain Silk at $100. Our friends know 
how these goods wear. This price is less 
than they can be made for. 

New Cambrics, Madras Cloths, Ging- 
hams and French Cotton Dress Goods, will 
be opered this week. 


SEED CORN. 


Four Choice Varieties For Sale. 


ARNOLD’S IMPROVED GOLD CUP 

i ] elder, small redcob. Price 

eer = : 
HATHAWAY’S YELLOW DENT, 

good yielder, matures early, small cob. Price $2 
per bushel, 
LARGE WHITE STRAWBERRY DENT, 
largest yielder known, fairly early, $2 per bushel. 
COMPTON’S EARLY, 
a yellow flint variety, “ea yielder, matures in 90 
days. Price $4 per bushel, or $1 per peck. 














Packs or barrels furnished at 15 cents each. Corn 
promptly shipped to any address on receipt of pur- 
chase price. Seed all pitked early and well-dried 
before cold weather lastfall. Order early before 
stock is exhausted. 


LEVI ; ARNOLD, 
f15-tf Plainwell, Mich. 


AUCTION SALE 


-OF THE —- 


“ RIVERSIDE HERD ” 


SHORT - HORNS, 


Tuesday, March 1st 


ATMY FARM, 


on the Main Road, 114 miles south of Jonesville, 
and 314 miles north from Hillsdale, Mich. 





Advancing years and poor health compel me 
to retire from the noble pursuit of rearing Short- 
horns for the improvement of the herds of this and 
other states, and I take this course to transfer it to 
other hands. 

In this herd may be found 5 different types, or 
strains of the Shorthorn family, Booth foundation 
predominating top-crossed with Bates blood. 

The herd comprises 7 cows all in calf or calves by 
their side, 6 heifers one and two years,and six bulls 
ready for service this spring. 

Sale Catalogue giving full pedigree every animal 
and its record in American Herd-Book, now ready 
for distribution, will be mailed on application. 

We hazard nothing in saying there is no better 
bred herd in Michigan. Its entire base resting on 
the noted and popular CURTIS HERD of Hillsdale 
County. 

'Terms.—Cash or good approved notes at 7 

percent, payable at 1st National Bank Hillsdale 
January ist, 1882. 
Persons by R. R. from a distance will have free 
conveyance from Jonesville (Mosher House) on day 
of eale at 8 and10 a. m. also at 1 P. Mm. 

2B" Sale to commence at 1 Pp. m. sharp. 


F. M. HOLLOWAY, 
Hillsdale P. O., Mich. 








BEAM CHILLED PLOWS. 
Both Right and Left Hand. 


The BEST for general prs nope in sod and stubble. 
The BEST for hard an —, ground. 
The BEST for loose and sticky ground, 
The BEST adjustment for 2 or 3 horses abreast. 

@UR MALLEABLE IRON BEAM is the strong- 
est and most durable in the world. We want agents 
in localities where we have none, 

WIARD PLOW CO., Batavia, N. Y. 

WOODFORD & NILES, Gen‘l Western Agents, 
£22-13t 33 Woodward Ave., Detroit Mich, 





For Sale and Exchange. 
Send for descriptive List 


with prices. If you want to 
sell your farm send me a 
full Liontgliek and price. 
Money loaned on farms in 


Eastern Michigan. 
GEO. W. SNOVER, 


Real Estate and Money Loaning Agt. 
f221m 151 Griswold St., Detroit. 


Stallion For Sale. 


That handsome‘and very promising road or carriage 
stallion * PRIMATE,” 164 hands high, 
weighs 1,250 Ibs., took first premium and diploma 
at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 1876, 
as a two year-old, also a written award for his ex- 
cellent style, make and general eed qualities as a 
stock getter. These being the highest honors the 
Judges could give. Primate is by Lucks All, by 
Volunteer, by Rysdyks Hambletonian; dam an im- 
ported mare. by Taylor’s Performer, by Phenome- 
non; by Robert Ramsden’s Wildfire, by Kirby’s Old 
Wildfire. Performer was out of Merry Legs’ dam. 
Description: Primate is a beautiful dark bay 
(dappled) without white, with black points, lofty 
carriage, high action and very stylish. Six years 
old, well broken to harness, kind and gentle and a 
sure foal getter. Will be sold as the owner is en- 
in other business and cannot attend to him. 
or particulars and price apply to 


HENRY HERON, Albion Hotel, 











No, 158 Exchange St., Buffalo, NY 


ich contain full descriptions of all the new 


and old fruit and ornamental trees worth hav ng. 1 
0. Ty 


NEWCOMB, ENDICOTT 22:2 ease 


Free. No. 5, Catal logue 
1, Free, No. 7, Catalogue of Strawberries and 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 








THE DIAMOND 
FANNING MILL 








A Revolution in Fanning Mills. 
The only mill known that when grain is only 
once run through it, will chaff, clean, 
rade and deposit separately No. 1 and 2 
Wheat, the Chess, the Cockle and the Grass Seed 
It will clean and prepare wheat for the market 
more expeditiously and with less waste than 
any millmade. No other mill can do 
this. The farmer can ordinarily sawe 
enough grass seed, in running his 


wheat through, to pay the cost in one season. 
Write for circulars, giving full information, to 


DIAMOND FANNING MILL CO., 


Detroit, Mich. 











=My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1881, rich in engravings from 
photographs of the originals, will be sent FREE to 
all who apply. My old customers need not write 
forit. I offer one of the largest collections of veg- 
etable seed ever sent out by any seed House in 
America, a large portion of which were grown on 
my five seed farms. Full directions for cultivation 
on each package. All seea warranted to be both 
Sresh and true to name ; so far, that should it prove 
otherwise, J will refill the order gratis. The original 
introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Mel- 
lon, Marbelhead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and 
scores of other vegetables, I invite the patronage 
of all who are anxious to have their seed directly from 
the grower, fresh, true and of the very best strains. 


NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
d28-18t-eow5t-w8t 


FER x 
4 LFERRY & Co om ; 
DescRiP —"PpiclPs  & 


UAL | 


Will be mailed rege to all applicants, and te eustomers without 

ordering it. It contains five colored plates, 600 engravinys, 

about 200 | oe ge and full descriptions, prices and directions for 

—_— 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
oes, et¢, Invaluable to all. Send forit. Address, 


o. D.M. FERRY &CO., Detroit, Mich. 




















=Market Gardeners. in the vicinity of Detroit and 
elsewhere, will consult their own interests by pro- 
curing their seeds of D. M. FERRY & CO., who 
make a specialty of supplying to those who garden 
for market the choicest and purest stocks, 


sa Special rates on application. je-ly 


The Prentiss Grape. 


T have just secured the exclusive agency for this 
fine new white grape. It is handsome, hardy, and 
a vigorous grower. Has proved a very profitable 
market grape. Highly recommended by the leading 
grape growers of the country who had a chance of: 
testing it. Address all orders to 

FREDERICK WALTZ, 
Cor. Gratiot St. and Elmwood Ave , 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE MICHIGAN 
Lake Shore Nurseries, 


ee Ss 


South Haven, Van Buren Co., Michigan, 


offer, for the spring trade of 1881, a large assort- 
ment of general Nursery Stock, which will be sold 
at prices to suit the times, 
hey also call special attention to their large 

stock of Hemlock and Norway Spruce, of suitable 
size for hedges and screens; together with a. fine 
stock of apple and pear trees, standing upon ground 
that must be cleared the coming spring, and which 
will therefore be sold very much below ordinary 
rates. Dealers and large planters are especially in- 
vited to examine our stock and prices before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. J.W. AUMPH a 

Address correspondence to Proprietor. 

18t T. T. LYON, Agent. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


Established 1852. 13 Greenhouses. 600 acres, New 
Spring Wholesale and Plant Catalogue free. 
BAIRD & TUTTLE, — Bloomington, II. 


Registered Merino Sheep For Sale 


I have for sale a number of Thoroughbred Me- 
rino sheep, all registered in the Vermont Register. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


JAMES W. DEY, 


. Deveraux, Jackson Co., Mich. 
22tf 
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The Michigan Wheelbarrow Seeder. 


FOR CLOVER AND GRASS SEED. 





The only Iron Wheel Seeder in the market. The 

only accurate, durable and workmanlike Seeder 

e for sowing clover and grass seed. Send for 

circular describing latest improvements. Seeders 

now ready for the spring sowing of Timothy or 

Clover. Single machines delivered aboard the 
cars here for $9.00. Liberal discount to dealers, 

Vv. & M. GIBBS, Homer, 


d21-13t Calhoun Connty, Michigan. 


MORE THAN 100 STYLES OF THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 


are now regularly made, from stYZB 

109 (shown in the cut), the latest 

and smallest size, ny known 
BABY ORGAN, at onl: 


Mame) to a large CONCERT ORGAN at 
ny wuner 








and 
{ASON & 
Beer IN THE W' 


kes tan 
a T UES and PRIOR 1 
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CO., 154 Trem 
nipa Square), NEW 


¢. MASON & H 
AGO. 
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UNPARALLELED SALE OF FURNITURE! 





30: 





Having bought for Cash of the executor the entire Furniture Business of the late MARCUS STEVENS, 15 and 17 Monroe 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., at A LARGE DISCOUNT FROM THE ORIGINAL COST, we are prepared to offer 


BARCAINS IN FURNITURE, 


Before Unheard of in Michigan. 


This is 


A STRAIGHT OUT-AND-OUT SLAUGHTER SALE. 


Prices all knocked to pieces. 


Anything you want at less than wholesale co:t. 


These are Facts and no Dodging it. 


See what we have and furnish your house now. Small dealers from City or Country should take advantage of this 


TREMENDOUS SACRIFICE 


and stock up at less than factory prices. If you are about to furnish, give usa chance to figure and we will capture the sale. For 
we shall seil every piece of furniture in this store JUST AS WE ADVERTISE, preparatory to moving into our new store atout 


to be erected for us by Mr. James Scott, opposite our Mammoth Clothing Concern on Woodward Avenue. 


New Building, which will be five stories high, will be used exclusively for furniture. 


Every floor of the 


Cc. R. M A BLE | 
Nos. 15 & 17 Monroe Avenue, Marcus Stevens’ Old Stand, 


IN REAR OF DETROIT OPERA HOUSE. 





1881. 1881. 


THE LEVER, 


The LEVER is an ndependent paper having the 
following departments: 


[---TEMPERANCE. 


The LEVER is the only weekly temperance paper 
paper published in the State. In its columns all 
— of the Temperance question are intelligently 

iscussed by the ablest advocates of the cause in 
this and other States. It makesa specialty of Tem- 
perance News. It warmly advocates the Cone 





| stitutional Amendment. 


I]--AGRICULTORAL. 


The agricultural department of the LEVER is 
brim full of valuable suggestions for the Farm. 
Orchard, Garden, Parlor and Kitchen, with brief 
Market Reports. 


I]I---GENERAL NEWS. 


consisting of a complete weekly news summary, 
home and foreign, 


IV--EDUCATIONAL. 


§ The Educational Department of the LEVER is 
under the editorial management of Prof. Ewing, of 
Ionia, with Profs. Estabrook. of Olivet, Garner, of 
Big Rapids. oe of Newaygo, and Miss M. 
H. Ross, Principal Kindergarten Normal, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, as assistants, 


V-SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


containing a strictly nondenominational -exegesis 
of the International Sunday School lessou. 


VI-0UR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


This department is de zoted especially to the in- 
struction and amusement of the young. 


VII--FIRESIDE READINGS. 
VIII-G00D TEMPLAR DEP'T. 


The LEVER is independent and outspoken. It 
studionsly excludes frem its columns everything of 
animmoral nature. It cannot be hired to keep its 
mouth ‘shut. Circulation 9,000 copies weekly, 
thongh less than three years old. The publishers 
are determined to make it the best and cheapest 
family paper published in the State. 

Subscription price, $1.50 per Year. Sample 
copies free. §~ Reliable Agents Wanted. Address 


VAN FLEET & NALL, 
n9- 66 Madison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
We will furnish THz Farmer and The Lever to 
any address, when ordered together, for $275 and 
pay all postage. Send all orders to 
JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Splendid Farm for Sale 


Owing to the infirmity of years I offer for sale 
my farm of 160 acres, situated in Township of Web- 
ster, Washtenaw Couuty; one mile north of Web- 
ster church. Sufficient payment down, balance on 
time to suit purchaser. 


W. R. WALDRON, 
Dexter P. O., Mich. 





no9-3m. 


FOR SALE. 








Houses and Lots on Fort Street, Vinewood Avenue, 
Baker Street, and in Hubbard Park for sale on 
long time, at low prices, — in small monthly 
installments, barely exceeding cost of rent, or other- 
wise at option of purchaser. 22 houses on hand at 

resent. Will build any style of house to order. 
Farming lands near Detroit and throughout Michi- 
gan for sale on easy terms, Apply to 

HENRY A. HAIGH, 


ap27- 36 Seitz Block, Detroit. 


FARM FOR SALE 


The undersigned offers his Farm of 245 acres for 
sale, situated in thenorth part of Webster, Wash- 
tenaw Co., on section 4 and 9, six miles north of 
the celebrated Dover Mills. Said farm is well 
adapted to all kinds of grain as well as stock, having 
a fine, never-failing stream of water running near 
the barn,a very desirable watering place for stock 
both summer and winter. Buildings, a good farm 
house, one barn 30x80, a good horse-barn 36x50, all 
in good repair. Two good apple orchards, all graft- 
ed with the best varieties of fruitin the country. 
Other varieties of fruit, such as peaches, grapes, 
quinces, etc., etc. 


For information apply on the premises to 
f8-tf J.B. ARMS. 











ORTGAGE SALE.—Default having been 
made in the conditions of a certain mort- 
age made by Daniel Germain and his wife, Hattie 
. Germain, of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, 
to Jesse W. Reed. of the same place, dated Septem- 
ber 10th, 1879, and recorded in the office of the Reg- 
ister of Deeds for said County on the day 
and date above mentioned, in liber 154 of Mort- 
gages, on page 240, on which mortgage there is 
claimed to be due at the date of this notice the sum 
of four hundred and oy og dollars and twenty 
cents, also an attorney fee of twenty-five dollars, 
the same having become due by reason of the non- 
payment of interest, said mortgage giving the mort- 
gagee the right, upon the non-payment of interest, 
todeclare the whole amount due after the expira- 
tion of thirty days, and said mortgagor having been 
duly notified of the same: Now therefore no suit 
or proceedings at law having been instituted to re- 
cover the same, or any part thereof, by virtue of 
the power of sale contained in said mortgage and the 
statute in such case made and provided, notice is 
hereby given, that on THURSDAY, MAY 19th, 
1881, at10 o’clock in the forenoon, I shall sell at 
ublic auction to the highest bidder, at the east 
Soor of the City Hall, in the City of Detroit (that 
being the place where the Circuit Court for Wayne 
County is holden) the premises described in said 
mortgage, or so much thereof as may be necessary 
to pay the amount due on said mortgage, with the 
interest, legal costs and expenses, and also the at- 
torney fee of 25 dollars covenanted for there- 
in. e following is a description of tLe premises 
in said mortgage: Lots number three hun- 
dred and nineteen and two hundred and 
seventy-six of the subdivision of the 
Gabriel Chene estate, ow a part of the Chene 
Farm; said lot, numbered $19, being situated on 
the north side of E. L. Campau Street, between 
Chene Street and Joseph Campau Avenue, and lot 
numbered 276 being situated on the north side of 
Father Street, between Chene Street and Joseph 
Campau Avenue, in. the City of Detroit, Wayne 
County, State of Michigan, according to the record- 
ed plat thereof in the ster’s office in and for 
Wayne County and State of a 
Dated Detroit, February 2ist, 1881. 
JESSE W. REED, 
WESLEY A. GREEN, Mortgagee. 
Attorney for Mortgagee. 


50 NEW STYLE CHROMO berreegatd | | be 
no 2alike. GLOBE CARD Co,Northford,Ct 








140 Percheron Horses 


Imported from France 


SINCE LAST APRIL 





—BY—- 
DUNHAM, 
Wayne, DuPage County, Illinois, 


Being MORE than the COMBINED _ Arrived Nov. 5th, constituting the Largest and 
Importations of ALL OTHER Import- Finest Collection ever seen on this continent, for 


M. W. 


ers ofall kinds of Horsesin the United 


States and Canada during 1880. 
50 ARRIVED DECEMBER 15TH. 


100 page catalogue, 4lillustrations, 


free on application. 


Pure-bred Shorthorns 
H'OR S-_A_T 4. 


Bulls and Heifers, of the best strains, also thor- 
oughbred registered merino sheep. Terms reason- 
able, address for particulars, 

T. M. SOUTHWORTHSH, 


Allen, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 





d21-tf 


Port Huron Shorthorns, 


THE BEST STRAINS OF BLOOD 


At the farm of the undersigned there area num- 
ber of young bulls and heifers for sale from 


Victoria, Craggs, Rose of Sharons 
and Other High-Bred Cows, 
crossed with the purc-bred Duchess and Oxford 
oulls, 23d Duke of Airdrie 19393, 4th Fordham Duke 
of Oxford 21554, Baron Bates 5th 16203, and others 

of like quality. Send for Catalogue. 
: J. P. SANBORN, 
ap4-tf Port Huron, Mich. 


DOVER MILLS HERD 


SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


The subscriber offers for sale, on reasonable 
terms, Cows. Heifers and Bull Calves, of good, well 


known families, For particulars and i 
address THOMAS BInKEr RE” 
Base Lake, Washtenaw Co, Mich. 


HORTHORNS FOR SALE. — From the 

‘** Brookside Herd.’ near Ypsilanti, both bulls 

and heifers of the most — strains of blood 
for milking and beef qualities. Address 


825-tf D. M. UHL, Ypsilanti, Mich 


SHORTHORNS 
For Sale. 


Bulls, heifers, calves and cows. Choice mil 
strains, All Herd Book registered. Will be sol 
very reasonable at private sale. 

B. J. BIDWELL, 
Tecumseh, Mich 


HOLSTEINS. 


Seven young bulls imported. or from imported 
or from imported cows, from $50 to $200. Also 
heifers and cows. 

All stock registered in Holstein Herd Book. 

Stock delivered at any point. ’ 

E.M. WASHBURN, 


LENNOX Furnace, Berkshire Co , Mass. 




















apis 
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Thoroughbred Merino Sheep 
FOR SALE. 


I have forsale a number of thoroughbred Merino 
and Ewes, all registered stock. 
J. R. KINNEY, 
Tipton, Mich. 





f8-1m* 


SOWS BRED. 


We are now prepared to furnish number one 
sows in pig by numberone boars. Each are of the 
very best breeding strains. Also a few good boars 
fit for service now and some good pigs 3 to 5 months 
old, Weare also recording orders now for next 
spring pigs. Write in time. 


D. M. MAGIE COMPANY, Oxford, Ohio, 


Originators of Magie or Poland China Swine. 
d14-2m 


Pure Essex & Suffolk Swine. 


Bred direct from imported stock by A. CHANDLER 
Jerome, Mich. Best of Pedi; tnished with all 
stock sold. Pairs, not akin, if wanted. ap20-ly 


Weight of two Ohio improved 
2,806 


CHESTER- WHITE HOGS, 
Send for description of this fa- 





. 











Lbs. meee ae oO. 
SEMPLE’S 


Scotch Sheep Dip, 


Prepared from Tobacco and other vegetable 
ae be ase age —_ — Ticks 
an parasites in ngsheep. Is non-poisonous 
and improves the pat aI5 cents per gallon, 244 
gallons will dip 100 sheep. For circulars address 
T. SEMPLE, 390 West Main St. 
f1-3m Louisville, Ky. 


AGENTS can make $5.00 PER DAY PALE 


PLATFORM FAMILY SCA 


rice. 

3; lbs. cost $5.00. Exclusive territory given 
Ketnd’ i didastic Weave c3 
gents. ° 
Cama 
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CLYDESDALES! 


FOR SEASON OF 1880. 


POWELL BROS., 


Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa., 

The most extensive importers of Clydesdales in 
America, Also extensive breeders of Hambleton- 
ians and other desirable strains of Trotting Stock, 
and feel fully justified in saying that their experi- 
ence, their facilities, and the extent of their busi- 
ness, enable them to offer inducements to any wish- 
ing to purchase a better class of horses not —- 
ed by ry | firm in this country. Prices low. Terms 
easy. All stock guaranteed as good as represented. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogues sent free. 
Address as above. Say you saw this in the Micur- 
GAN FARMER. 115-3m 








NOGEANT, 


E. DILLON & CO, 
The oldest and Most Extensive 
Importers and Breeders ot 


Norman French Horses 


in the United States. Old Louis Napol "the 
first imported Norman stallion brought to Tittnols, 
at the head of our stud, for many years. Have 
made eleven importations direct from France, and 
have been awarded over two thousand prizes on our 
Norman stock. 


NEW IMPORTATION 


Of 29 choice Normans arrived in July, 1880: the 
largest importation of Norman stallions, three years 
old and over, ever made to thiscountry- A noamber 
of them are government-approved stallions, and 
the winners of eleven prizes at leading fairs in 
France. One of them was awarded a prize at the 
Paris Exposition (or World’s Fair), in 1878. Two 
others were the winners of first prizes at La 
France, in 1880. For one of these stallions we 
the highest price ever paid by American buyers for 
a Norman stallion in France, and for this lot of 
stallions we paid the highest average price. We 
have now‘on hand 140 head of choice stallions and 
mares, for sale on as reasonable terms as the same 
quality of stock can be had forin the United States. 

— catalogue of stock sent free on appli- 
cation. 

Alli ted and native full-blood animals entered 
for registry in the National Register of Norman horses 

E. DILLON & CO., 


anl0-6m Bloomington, McLean Co., Ei. 


GENERAL PURPOSE STALLIONS 


KING HEROD & LESLIE CHIEF. 


The owner of these well-bred stallions wishes to 
sell one or both of them. or wi!l exchange them for 
Michigan Farm Lands. 

They are 1644 hands high; weigh 1,300 Ibs;_color 
mahogany bay. They are = movers, with style 
and endurance, They took first premium in their 
classes at the State Fair at Jackson, also at Detroit 
in 1878 and 1880. At the Calhoun County Fair in 
1880. K'ng Herod took first prize with family of 
colts, These horses are perfectly kind and gentle 
and sure foal getters. For further particulars, ad- 
dress 


ELTING HASBROUCK, 
d28: Marshall, Mich. 


Stallion For Sale! 


A FIRST CLASS 


IMPORTED NORMAN STALION 


Asure getter, Choice colts to be seen. PRICE, 
about one-half what importers ask. Ad- 


dress 
LEE & CLOUGH, 
Paw Paw Grove, Iil. 











f8-4t 


A. Z. BLODGETT, 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Importer and Breeder of 


Clydesdale Horses 


IMPORTED and PURE-BRED Stock fer 
tale. §~ Corres; answered. 








14-Sto ANS. 
SUB BASS a 
fren havens Sal Beatty, Washington, gon. a 





FOR SALE CHEAP 


A beantiful Boreas’ Jersey bull calf. J 
Duke of Po x ; dam, Juno, 3420. 
Decem i d 


pereaa  Adins nGnSaRonED tos ae 
A , Box 
adrian, Mich, s- 
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Poetry. 


“ SOMETIMES.” 











Sometimes—not often—when the days are long, 
And golden lie the ripening fields of grain, 
Like cadence of some half-forgotten song, 
There sweeps a Memory across My brain. 
I hear the landrail far among the grass, 
The drowsy murmur in the scented limes; 
I watch the radiant butterflies that pass, 
And I am sad and sick at heart sometimes— 
Sometimes. 


Sometimes, when royal winter holds his sway, 

When every cloud is swept from azure skies, 
And frozen pool and lighted hearth are gay 

With laughing lips and yet more laughing eyes, 
From far off days an echo wanders by ; 

That makes ‘a discord in the Christmas chimes, 
A moment in the dance or talk I sigh, 

And seem half lonely in the crowd sometimes— 

Sometimes, 


Not often, nor for long. O friend, my friend, 
We were not lent our life that we might weep; 
The flower crowned May of earth hath soon an end; 
Should our fair Spring a longer sojourn keep? 
Comes all too soon the time of fading leaves, 
Come on the cool short days. We must arise 
And go our way and garner home our sheaves, 
Though some far faint regret may cloud our eyes 
Sometimes, 


Sometimes I see a light almost divine 

In meeting eyes of two that now are one, 
Impatient of the tears that rise to mine, 

I turn away to seek some work undone, 
There dawns alook upon some stranger face; 

I think, *‘ How like and yet how far less fair,”’ 
And look, and look again, and seek to trace 

A moment more your fancied likeness there—- 

Sometimes. 


O sad, sweet thoughts! 0 foolish, vain regrets! 
As wise it were, what time June roses blow, 
To weep because the first blue violet 
We found in spring had faded long ago, 
O love, my love, if yet by song of bird, 

By flower scent, by some sad poet's rhymes, 
My heart, that fain would be at peace, is stirred, 
Am I to blame that still I sigh sometimes? 

Sometimes? 


And sometimes know a pang of jealous pain, 
That, while I walk all lonely, other eyes 
May haply smile to yours that smile again, 
Beneath the sun and stars of southern skies. 
The past is past; but is it sin, if yet 
I, who in calm content would seek to dwell, 
Who will not grieve, yet cannot quite forget, 
Still send a thought to you, and wish you well 
Sometimes? 
—Louisa F. Story. 
———_ooo—___——— 
TWO POEMS. 





I.—LOVE’S GAIN. 
My heart strings are as harp strings now, 
That vibrate from the stroke; 
I hear their echoes, since that thou 
The long repose hast broke. 


My eyes are mirrors that retain; 
My eyes @ treasury rare; 
And all thy utterances remain, 
And ali thy glances there. 
Il.—LOVE’S GIFT. 


I give my heart! An empty hand 
Were never gift to thee! 

But oh, that thou could’st understand 
What means this gift from me! 


No mist that melts into the air, 
Or raindrop in the sea, 
Doth more its whole of being share 
Than I do, love, with thee! 
————_+ee—___ 
THE REFORMER. 





With tangied beard and rolling eye, 
He longs for something to defy, 


To-night, in dictatorial state, 
On Marriage he will fulminate. 


Next week, with oratoric hand, 
He sweeps religion from the land. 


But always his devotion hot 
Befriends the workingman’s low lot. 
His little drudging faded wife 

Has clothed and fed him half her life, 


And yet (ah, solve it, ye who can!) 
His heart bleeds for the workingman! 
—Edgar Faweett. 








Miscellaneous. 








A GREAT MISTAKE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Rose of the World,” “ Edged 
Tools,” *‘King Copheiua, or, Ruby North’s 
Lovers,” &c. 


CHAPTER IX.—Continued. 


“And I hope,” said Miss Ludlow, with 
some appearance of quiet disdain, “that you 
may please a great many fair people without 
arriere-pensee of lovers or love-making, I 
am fair; so is mamma. Have you any ob- 
tian to our admiring vour brune beauty ?” 

“T thought you meant men”—Bee’s cheeks 
were now as red as two poppies. “You said 
brothers.” 

“I meant men and women both. May not 
men use their eyes as well as women? I 
don’t shut mine when I see an agreeable man, 
though indeed’—with a faint sigh—“all 
thoughts of love or marriage are far enough 
from my mind just now !” 

Bee remembered Lord Meldrum once 
more, and conscious of another remorseful 
pang, she sat in somewhat embarrassed sil- 
ence, until Miss Ludlow, apparently shaking 
off : her melancholy thoughts, exclaimed 
gaily— 

“Bee, let us return once more to the bro- 
thers! We have not half exhausted that in- 
teresting topic ; and, secure, in my own in- 
tegrity, I resume it boldly! It is settled 
then that you are to please the fair ones ; and 
I suppose what you call the ‘black’ ones will 
like me. I hope so, I amsure! Are there 
many black brothers?” 

Bee burst into a peal of girlish laughter. 

“Oh, Ade,” she said, “it sounds just like 
the Christy Minstrels!” 

“So it does,” assented Miss Ludlow smil- 
ing. “Well, how many am I to have in my 
band—troupe—is that the word? Or suppose 
we begin with your admirers, the fair bro- 
thers? How many are there!’ 

“Fair brothers?” pondered Bee, with 
laughing solemnity. “DoI know any fair 
brothers? Frank Talkinghorn is of no par- 
ticular color, and Edgar Bryer is only a boy, 
and—oh, I suppose I must not count poor 
old Teddy ! He is nobody’s brother—I mean 
except lit le Pamela and Dotsie, who are 
still in the nursery.” 

“Monsieur ‘Teddy’ is fair however ?” 

“He is yellow!” 

“Oh, the fair brother with the golden locks! 
We must call him that, Bee, of course. But 
in the meanwhile you have not told me his 
other name—besides Teddy, I mean.” 

“Allow me to introduce Mr. Edward Ack- 
toyd,” returned Bee ceremoniously ; “cele- 
brated for his conversational powers; six feet 
three high, and the best old fellow in the 
world. He is the only son of papa’s partner, 
you know ; and, as he will be horribly rich 
one of these days, his father means him to 
marry a fine lady and be a fine gentleman— 
poor dear old Ted!” 

“And is Mr. Ackroyd willing to please 
papa ?”’ asked Miss Ludlow, letting her work 
sink into her lap and looking up with large 

serious eves. 

“I don’t know,” returned Bee, shrugging 
her shoulders and laughing. “When you 
know Ted, you will see how hard it is to ar- 
rive at any decisions as to hisfintentions,” 

“But are the Barlaston young ladies re- 
s gned to the loss of such a matrimonial 





young giant to the fine lady without a strug- 
le ?” 


“Oh, I suppose they have all struggled a 
little !” cred Be, laughing again. “But the 
struggle has evidently been in vain. 
—“— the poor boy troubles himself about 
girls or marrying at all. Why should he? 
Miss Ludlow went on rapidly with her 
lace for some moments in silence. 

“I suppose you see a good deal of Mr. 
Ackroyd !’’ she asked then; and Bee nodded. 
“Jack and he are old chums of course.” 
“And he lives near you ?” ‘“ 
“Ob, no—not very near! The Ackroyds 
have lately bought a lovely old place at 
Green Knowe—such a delicious Queen Anne 
house, all smothered in ivy !—and have 
given up their town house altogether. There 
is to be a grand house-warming at Croome 
this winter, I believe. It is such a jolly place 
to stay at; end Mrs. Ackroyd is so kind! 
Miss Ludlow emiled. m 
“Am I permitted,” she asked gently, “to 
indulge in a theory of my own as to the ob- 
scure young giant’s intentions—a theory 
which concerns my pretty dark Bee?’ 
“Pray don't !” cried Bee gaily. “You wili 
be so disappointed! Ted is stupid, I admit, 
but not quite so stupid as all that comes to. 
“We shall see; and in the me nwhile we 
will proceed to the discussion of my brothers. 
Is there a Black Prince, pray, as splendid as 
your blond King Olaf?’ s 

“Oh, we have no princes at all in Barla:- 
ton ; and I am afraid there is nothing very 
splendid about Lewis Day or Alfred Brown! 
I think the black brothers are rather hope- 
less, Adal’ : ; 

“Then please think of some one who, like 
Mr. Ackroyd, is ‘nobody’s brother.’ Perhaps 
he may prove more interesting.” 

“Nobody’s brother? Let me see—oh, 
Doctor March is dark! I was forgetting 
him !” 

“Doctor March? ‘Your mother was com- 
mending him to our good graces, I think, 
this morning? I must remember the name. 
So Doctor March is to be on my side? I 
am afraid though he won’t have much time 
for talking to girls. He is married, I sup- 

se?” 

Bee started and changed color without any 
apparent reason. . 

“No,” ehe said abruptly, “he is not. What 
made you think so?” 

“T don’t know,” returned Miss Ludlow 
carelessly. “Are not all doctors married? 
I can never imagine their having been young 
once like other men; they seem to have been 
born middle-aged and solemn !” : 

Bee was silent ; and Miss Ludlow, raising 
her eyes again from her work, looked with 
gentle scrutiny at the girl’s downcast face. 

“T hope Doctor March is not very middle- 
aged,” she persisted, smiling. “Mamma 
thinks that old physicians are apt to have 
antiquated notions.” 

“Doctor March is not old.’ Bee was vex- 
ed—she did not know why—by this gentle 
catechism. “I never thought about his age 
before ; I suppose he is about thirty.” 

“Ah, then I am afraid I cannot set him 
up as a rival in splendor of your King Olaf! 
My poor Black Prince! A doctor can hard- 
ly be rich at thirty.” 

“Doctor March has a very large practice.” 

Miss Ludlow smiled somewhat wearily. 

“Well,” she said, “if he is only skilful, I 
do not think we need trouble ourselves about 
the amount of his income. Has he ever 
attended you?” 

“Never !’ exclaimed Bee, coloring _bril- 
liantly to the very roots of her hair. “I am 
never ill! Why do you ask ?” 

“Merely that 1 might know your opinion 
of him.’* Miss Ludtowseemed rather startl- 
ed by her companion’s abruptness “But I 
am glad he is considered clever, for mam- 
ma’s sake.” 

A long pause ensued, during which Miss 
Throgmorton, looking up from the carpet, 
the pattern of which she had been studying 
apparently with deep attention, found Miss 
Ludlow’s eyes fixed on her face with the 
same quiet scrutiny as before. Bee blushed 
and laughed, starting up from her seat and 
beginning to turn over some books on the 
table. 

“Was I frowning?” she asked, putting up 
her hand to smooth away the wrinkles. “My 
mother always says I frown when I am 
puzzled.” 

“Are you puzzled now?” asked Miss Lud- 
low gently. 

“Yes—but only about myself,’ answered 
Bee, with some impatience, as though she 
dreaded being questioned further. ‘“See— 
here comes the carriage.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


On Sunday a great many eyes were turned 
towards the Throgmortons’ pew at St. Chad’s; 
but only the familiar figures of the family 
were to be seen. 

As Doctor March came in, his face wear- 
ing its usual Sunday morning tranquility, 
Bee was puzzled, and angry too, to find that 
her cheeks began to burn and her heart to 
throb; and she was conscious that, for some 
reason or other, she rather avoided than 
sought the swift glance of recognition she 
was in the habit of exchanging with her old 
friend across the sea of close-cropped mascu- 
line heads and smart bonnets that divided 
them. 

The girl felt almost frightened at the 
change produced in her by a few careless 
words from a stranger. 

All her life, it seemed to her, she had 
known and liked George March with some- 
thing of the feeling she had for her own bro- 
thers. Ever since she could remember him, 
George had petted and scolded her, treating 
her like a favorite sister ; and she had been 
so happy that it had never occurred to her to 
— the quality or degree of her regard 
or him. But now—— 

Some new and painful feeling had been 
stirring within her ever since that confiden- 
tial chat in Miss Ludlow’s bedchamber. 
Such talk of men and marriage and incomes 
had: hitherto been unknown to Mary Throg- 
morton’s simple-minded daughter ; it seemed 
somehow to have left a bitter taste in her 
mouth. She had never dreamt of George 
March’s marrying anybody; and now she had 
ruddenly become conscious that the thought 
of euch a thing, the bare possibility of Ada 
Ludlow’s suggestions coming true, was hate- 
ful to her. oe 
“What is the matter with me ?’ she won- 
dered, trembling, as the solemn words of the 
Litany brought her wandering thou_hts 
back. “I—I wish Ada had not spoken so of 
him. She is so fair and delicate and sweet 
—will he admire her very much? Oh, why 
shouldn’t he, and why do I think of such 
things at all, and in$church ?” 

And, bowing her face, grave with its new 
trouble, in her hands, the girl joined in the 
echoing murmur of supplications, with per- 
haps a little more than her usual earnestness. 
In the porch when service was over, Doc- 
tor March waited to speak to his friends. 
“You are coming over to luncheon,George, 
of course?’ said Mrs. Throgmorton. “Bee 
and Jack are going across first to King’s 
Road to inquire after Mrs. Ludlow, Ada 
was not able to leave her, 1 see, this morn- 
ing. 

George declared that he must say “No” to 
luncheon, though he would try, later on, to 
find time for a cigarette. 


turning to Bee, who was hovering a little 
aloof; and Bee, starting as he addressed her, 


ly that his manners were improving, and 
that, as he had been so very goad, he might. 
Feminine Barlaston insgeneral felt itself 
aggrieved by the absence of Miss Ludlow 
from church, . 

It was already understood by Mrs. Throg- 
morton’s friends that the widow’s delicate 


roorning sunshine, or achat with her old 
friend on her sofa, being all the exertion she 
was able to uudergo. 

But the little air of seclusion and mystery 


prize? Do they mean to abandon this rich | which this threw over the family had the 





to take it for granted that gentle Miss Lud- 


bility f 
whether the young lady was likely to prove 


was considered the best dressed girl in Bar- 


been christened “Sweet Brier’ by the young 
men, to distinguish her from her sister Janet, 
who was less good-looking and considered 
witty by her family. 

Doctor March met the Bryers ou his way 
home from church, or rather was overtaken 
by these young ladies and their brother. Few 
people indeed could evade the thorny Miss 
Bryer when she had made up her mind to 
attack them, and George submitted with a 
decent grace to the inevitable. 

Miss Bryer had only wished to ask, she 
declared—and it was useless to appeal to the 
Throgmortone, they were all so infatuated 
with their new friends—whether the daugh- 
ter of a London bankrupt—she begged par- 
don—banker, was very different from other 
girls, and whether Barlaston-Regis was like- 
ly to be dazzled when Miss Ludlow did make 
up her mind to rise above their provincial 
horizon ? 

“Oh, Janet, how can you be so severe ?”’ 
cried ths pretty sieter, blushing at Doctor 
March and dropping her eyes. 

“Miss Ludlow has an uncommonly pretty 
sister,” declared Edgar Bryer competently. 
He was a florid handsome lad, looking exact- 
ly like Miss Minnie in coat and trousers. 

“A cousin, I believe,” corrected the doctor. 
“Really, Edgar, what can you know about 
Miss Thrale?” snapped Janet. 

“Saw her at the station,” said Edgar, with 
a knowing look. ‘‘She’s a jolly girl. Miss 
Ludlow is too pale, don’t yon know—not the 
sort a fellow could feel spoony about.” 

“Miss Ludlow grows more interesting 
every moment,” said George March drily. 
“But 1 advise you, Edgar, to leave both 
ladies out of your conversation for the fu 
ture.” 

“For my part,” declared Minnie, “after 
what Bee has told us, I ain dreadfully jealous 
of Miss Ludlow already.” 

With which naive confession Miss Minnie 
raised her china-blue orbs to Doctor March’s 
face, and dimpled inte a smile of complete 
self-satisfaction. 

“Why do good little books try to persuade 
us that jealousy is unbecoming in a woman?’ 
cried the Doctor. 

Minnie blushed again—a genuine blush 
his time—with pleasure ; Janet’s ugly side’ 
jong curl of the lip looked uglier than ever. 

“J thought you never paid compliments, 
Doctor March !” she exclaimed scornfully. 

“Only when the habit of receiving them 
has been hopelessly confirmed,’’ was George’s 
reply, given with the gravest of bows. 

“Oh, really, Doctor, what do you mean ?” 
cried Miss Minnie, pouting. 

Doctor March did not wait to explain. He: 
thought as he hurried away that the ways of 
women were inscrutable, and wondered why 
all these nice girls should be so ready to 
sneer at poor Miss Ludlow, and to be jealous 
of her before they had ever set eyes on her, 
because she happened to be a stranger and 
to have lived in London. 

And in this manner the young man’s sym- 
pathies, always on the side of the weakest, 
were aroused on Miss Ludlow’s behalf before 
they met. 

“The world seems to be down on the poor 
little soul somehow!” he thought good-na- 
turedly. “First, the coquettish cousin and 
her wiles, and now all Barlaston in petticoats 
ready to crush Miss Ludlow if she should 
venture to trespass on their preserves! Let 
us hope the poor little woman wil! be able to 
hold her own against them.” 

He did not smoke his cigarette that after- 
noon in Upper Brunswick Svreet. It was 
nearly a week indeed before he found time 
for his pleasant half-hour there, by which 
time Mrs, Throgmorton was beginning to be- 
lieve there was fate against the meeting 
which she was so anxious to bring about. 
For a little dinner, which had been given 
during the week for that express purpose,had 
failed of its object, seeing that, though Doc- 
tor March had duly put in an appearance, 
Miss Ludlow had been prevented from com- 
ing at the last moment by some anxiety oa 
her mother’s account. 

“T have a good mind not to speak to you,” 
Mrs. Throgmorton said, when George at last 
showed his dark face at the door of the old 
schoolroom. “I consider that you have 
treated us very badly of late.” 

But all the same Bee,who ha} been loung- 
ing on a great chinz-covered sofa near the 
hearth, stood up, smiling rather languidly, 
to wheel forward a chair for him; while Des- 
demonia leaped down from Mrs Throgmor- 
ton’s lap to run and rub her white head affec- 
tionately against the young man’s knee. 

It was a blustering and chilly evening. 
The bank of ferns had disappeared from the 
great tiled fireplace, and big brass dogs, on 
which burned a talkativesparkling wood-fire, 
had taken its place. 

“What a jolly old room this is!” cried 
George for the thousand-aud-first time. He 
looked round him with lazy enjoyment as he 
stood with his back to the blaze, very blown- 
about and dusty, and with the air of having 
thoroughly earned a rest. “Don’t scold me 
here, dear Mrs. Throgmorton. I come here 
for peace—when Miss Bee chooses that I 
shall have it, of course, I mean.” 

Bee smiled again. But she had no answer 
ready. 

“One would think you and—and the Lud- 
lows had made up your minds to avoid each 
other,” protested Mary Throgmorton, laugh- 
ing, but provoked, “When are you going 
to have done being busy, George? You 
work altogether too nard. Mr. Stetson does 
not do his share.” 

George smiled, and stooped down to pull 
Othello’s black ears. 

“T believe I should have sent for you to- 
day if you had not come,” his friend went on 
reproachfully. ‘I am sure Bee is not herself 
at all, though she won’t admit it.” 

‘There is nott ing to admit!’ cried Bee, 
with a nervous laugh, jumping up from the 
cofa, “I am only lazy, you dear anxious o!d 
mother !”” 

“A new complaint for Queen Bee certain- 
ly,”’ said the Doctor, good-naturedly. “Been 
sitting over the fire all day, I suppose, and 
crying over a novel.” 

“No, indeed, protested Bee, edging away 
into & shady corner of the hearth and sitting 
down on a stool, with her head against the 
wainscot. 

“She has been spending the morning in 
King’s Road with Ada Ludlow,’’ explained 
the mother. “What a dear good girl that is, 
Doctor! i expect that you and she will be 
great friends. She is so sensible.” 

“And Bee and Miss Ludlow have sworn 
eternal friendship a ready, of course ?” 

“Of course,” echoed Bee somewhat sarcas- 
tically. 

“An: the naughty cousin? Is she pretty 
enough to justify Lord Meldrum’s bad beha- 
viour ?”’ 


edMrs, Throgmorton coldly. “I have no 


acquaintance. But as for Ada—weil, wait 
Are we not, Bee?’ 
of her dark corner. 
Doctor March turned and looked at her 


work, and am longing for a little indulgence. 


in the art ?” 


“T told you I was lazy,” she answered, | ton; but 


Bee stood up without another word, and 


I don’t | low’s intentions were of a predatory nature.| went to the gipsy-table, which her mo- 
And now another week must in all proba- | ther had drawn to the fire for her wools, and | too. 
elapse before it could be decided | by which George was sitting in his low chair, 
leaning forward, elbows on knees, as he sel 
a formidable rival to Miss Tulkinghorn, who | ected the paper from his cigarette-case, 


Mrs. Throgmorton looked up with fond 


“Do you think she looks like herself, Doc- 


tor ?” she asked. 


“Let me see.” 
As Bee held out her other hand for the 


with a little affectation of professional sever- 
ity and began to feel her pulse. 

But Bee snatched away it, laughing, and 
declared that she would not be coddled. 
“That is for your mother to say,” returned 
the young man coolly ; and he stood up and 
put his hands lightly on the girl’s shoulders, 
turning her face round to the lamp. 

The blood mounted to Bee’s cheeks, but 
she stood quite still. 

‘Look at me,” George added, in his im- 
perative kindly way; and obediently she 
lifted her brown eyes to his. 

He raw that they were full of tears; the 
hand he held was burning; he could hear 
her heart beating loud and fast under its 
pretty crimson gown. 

“Hem !”—releasing her. “That will do, 
Miss Throgmorton.” 

Bee turned and fled from the room, at 
which her mother looked alarmed. She 
would have followed her girl, but George 
held her back. 

“There 1s nothing the matter he said re- 
assuringly. ‘Better leave her to herself.’’ 

And so the two friends fell into a pleasaut 
chat about many things, in the course of 
which however it seemed inevitable that 
Miss Ludlow’s name should crop up in all 
sorts of unexpected places. Her patience, 
her devotion to her mother, her lovely flaxen 
hair, her embroidery, her goodness to that 
deceitful girl Lucy Thrale—on these and 
many other charms in her protege Mrs. 
Throgmorton never seemed weary of dilat- 
ing. 

“Now, George,’ she concluded, “promise 
me tocome and meet her some day next 
week, I really want you to know her.” 

George gave the required promise with en- 
couraging alacrity; his cigarette was smoked; 
it was time for him to be going home. 

“It is amusing to hear Jack rave about 
her,’’ the kind woman added. “I don’t know 
that Ada is exactly pretty, but she seems dif- 
ferent from other girls—the sort of girl you 
could write a story about. I hope Bee and 
she are going to be very good friends, and 
then naturally you will see a good deal of 
her, Doctor.” 

“But you won’t ask me to write the story?” 
said George, smiling. ‘I shall expect to find 
Bee as ever to-morrow,” he added, pausing 
as he reached the door. “Ifshe is not, tell 
her that I shall certainly prescribe for her— 
comething horrible, in large doses !” 

As the young man crossed the square old- 
fashioned hall, Bee was coming down-stairs 
to remind her mother how late it was. She 
was dressed for dinner in a pretty white 
gown, relieved with carnation knots, that 
made her paleness even more remarkable. 
She started as she saw Doctor March, and 
was about to turn back ; and now her cheeks 
were as-red as the ribbons on her dress. 

“Don’t run away, Bee,” he said kindly. 
“You are not going to quarrel with me sure- 
ly because I felt your pulse ?”’ 

“Of course not,” she answered with a cold 
smile; “though I believe we have often fallen 
out for less.” 

“But we always made it up again.” 

“So we have now,’’ she declared, still hov- 
ering aloof on the old oak stair-case. 

“Are you sure?” asked George in his 
pleasant voice. ‘Or don’t you mean to fight 
any more battles with me now that you have 
ound such an excellent substitute for your 
old friend in Miss Ludlow ?” 

“You must not laugh at Miss Ludlow,” 
returned the girl coldly; “she is not like us 
Barlaston girls,” 

“} am very sorry for Miss Ludlow then!” 
—heartily. 

“T mean that she will be able to keep you 
in order. You will not have all the bullying 
to yourself now.” 

“Then, while a vestige of authority re- 
mains to me,” cried the Doctor, “I desire 
you to get out of this draughty hall. Good 
night.” ‘ 

“Goo! night,’ returned Bee, nodding in 
her white gown from the dark old staircase 

“Yes, but come down and shake hands 
with me,” urged the young man, 

She hesitated. 

“My intentions are strictly non-profession- 
al,” he declared, laughing. And then Bee 
did come down and gave him her little hot 
hand. 

George March squeezed it with brotherly 
cordiality. 

“Good-bye,” he said again, ‘don’t let Miss 
Ludlow banish me altogether from the brown 
reom.”’ 

“The brown room has a welcome for you 
as long as you care to claim it,” she answer- 
ed, meeting the young man’s glance with 
troubled eyes. 

‘‘And that will be as long as its blessed 
old wails are standing. Good night once 
more, child. Don’t stay any longer in this 
draught.” 

“It strikes me very forcibly,” thought Doc- 
tor March, as he walked home through the 
blustering October winds, “that my dear old 
Bee is beginning to be softened at last by the 
contemplation of Ted Ackroyd’s lamentable 
condition. How these children are spring- 
ing up, to be sure! It seems only the other 
day that Bee was in short frocks, with her 
hair down her back. I must be getting an 
awfully old fellow, nowI come to think of it. 
Well, if Ted were not such a good lad, I 
should forbid the banns, But I believe he 
does know the worth of that foolish little 
heart whicn he has set beating at such a tre- 
mendous rate. Young madam! She has 
led the boy a pretty dance this year and 
more. It is high time she thought of sur- 
rendering at discretion.” 

CHAPTER X. 


The day of Mrs, Throgmorton’s little din- 
ner was one of extreme excitement for poor 
Mrs. Ludlow. Acertain dream which she 
had indulged in before her arrival in Barlas- 
ton about ‘“Mary’s boy’ had been dispelled 
by the facts of William Throgmorton’s mar- 
riage and of Jack’s youth and unsettled con- 
dition; but her old friend, becoming a little 
indisureet in her kindly eagerness for Ada’s 
settlement in life, had hinted in confidential 
moments at the plan which she had formed 
to that end, and so contrived to interest the 
widow in this first meeting between Mivs 
Ludlow and Doctor March as much as she 
was interested in it herself. 

There was no talk of Lucy’s accompany- 


ing her cousin, though Ada had pleaded very 
earnestly that she could hardly hope to en- 


oy any pleasure from which poor Lucy was 


‘I declare I feel ashamed of my own bit- 


until you see her. 1 can assure you we are | terness,” she cried, “when I see your angelic 
and changing color, declared a little nervous- | all head-over-ears in love with her already. | patience and forgiving disposition! But it 
is time somebody considered you, my love. 
“Yes, mother,” returned Bee quietly out | So much confinement to a close room wil] | t0 be the worst in case of fire that could | Some writers are of opinion that in place 
lay you up as well as your mother.” 


“I cannot leave mamma alone, dear Mrs. 


suddenly, but her face was quite in shadow. | Throgmorton!’’ Ada exclaimed gently. “If 
“Bee,” he said, “I have had a hard day’s | one of these fainting-fits were to occur——’’ 


“Allthe more reason why Miss Thrale 


“You are so good, dear Mrs. Throgmor- 
” 








laughing. “If you will bring it to me here, 
perhaps—— 





‘We shall be quite alone,” the lady went 


effect of piquing many of the young ladies | not treating me with the deference due to| coming to us she is not dining out at all, but | roof. The dry goods store, 345 Broadway, 
who had been fluttered by the advent in their | my superior age—besides, you have no light | just making one of the family.” 
midet of a “London girl,” and who seemed | over there.” 


‘You are determined to tempt me,” said 

Ada, smiling, but still shaking her head. 

“And Ted Ackroyd is dying to see you 
” 


evening ?” 
“Oh, Ted comes in and out just as he 
pleases, my love! He does not count either. 


cannot have the heart to disappoint us all.” 
And then at last, reluctantly, Miss Ludlow 
did consent. 


she took her leave. “You must show Mrs. 
Throgmorton that I have not been too warm 
in my praises of my little new daughter.” 
Notwithstanding the assurance that it was 
to be strictly a family gathering, poor Mrs. 
Ludlow was in a fever of excitement all the 
afternoon as to what her daughter ought to 
wear, 

“It is only my debut in Barlaston, mam- 
ma,” Ada suggested, with gentle derision. “I 
have already been presented at Court.” 

Mrs. Ludlow was unconscious of the little 
sarcasm ; she was too intent on the subject in 
hand. Even Lucy was pressed in the service; 
and, entering eagerly into her aunt’s feelings, 
she ran up and downstairs cheerfully twenty 
times with various relics of Ada’s Londcn 
wardrobe, which were to undergo inspection 
in the front drawing-room. 

“T think yon must iet me wear my black 
silk gown, mamma,” Miss Ludlow said at 
last,when for nearly an hour she had patient- 
ly parried her mother’s suggestions. “If I 
bloom out too gorgeously at a quiet family 
dinner, I shall have nothing left wherewith 
to astonish the natives later on.” 

“Everybody wears black silk,’’ objected the 
widow anxiously, 

“But every one in Barlaston does not wear 
a black silk gown from Worth. Mine is 
square-cut, you remember, mamma, and has 
elbow-sleeves of black lace. 

“Your arms are lovely!’ admitted the 
mother fondly. “But first impressions are 
everything; and you look so well in white.” 

“Doctor March’s first impressions cannot 
be a matter of great importance, mamma”’— 
with a faint smile. ‘Let us hope he will be 
sifficiently grateful for my lace sleeves. I 
feel that even they are a concession.” 

So Mrs. Ludlow was silenced, if not con- 
vinced; and Lucy helped her cousin to dress, 
and sewed fresh white pleatings into her long 
akirt, and brushed and braided Ada’s abun- 
dant flaxen hair~as willing and clever a 
little lady’s-maid as any in the kingdom. 

She was considerably excited about the 
mild festivity over which Miss Ludlow sigh- 
ed as a metancholy necessity. 

“It is for mamma’s sake,” she explained 
o Lucy, as she kissed her for her services. 
tThey have been so kind to her; and I am 
sure neither you nor I shrink from such 
small sacrifices of our own inclinations when 
they are made for our dear sufferer !” 

“T hope you will have a very pleasant 
evening,’ said Lucy cheerfully, smothering 
a little wistful sigh as she helped her cousin 
on with her long fur-lined silk cloak, ‘You 
will tell me all about it, won’t you, when 
you come home ?” ; 

Mrs. Throgmorton’s carriage had been 
sent for Miss Ludlow; and Lucy stood at 
the door nodding and smiling,until the green 
gate closed behind the fairy chariot and its 
plump bay horses. One long look she gave 
them into the purple star-strewn sky ; one 
long breath she drew of the sweet sharp air; 
and then she went back with a bright face to 
Mrs. Ludlow. 

The little drawing-room was somewhat 
close and overheated for Lucy’s young blood 
but she did not think so. She patiently did 
her best to fill Ada’s place beside the inva- 
lid’s sofa; but it was no easy task, as it seem- 
ed, and all her simple wiles were wasled. 
Mra. Ludlow always went to bed very early 
however ; and, when Lucy had helped her 
aunt to undress, and had read her to sleep, 
she was free to go dowz-stairs and spend the 
rest of the evening as she pleased. 

The house was very silent; she could hear 
Susan singing to herse:f in the kitchen, and 
she opened the door and peeped in. 

Susan was trimming a bonnet at her little 
round table, and stood up,respectful'y bright- 
ening and curtseying as the pretty chestnut 
head was popped in at the door. 

Miss Ludlow was always ready witha kind 
word for a poor girl, as Susan allowed, and 
never gave unnecessary trouble; but Miss 
Lucy was not satisfied with words,and would 
do the little rosy maid many a small kind- 
ness—a fact which had at first surprised and 
rather startled Susan. 

She was still uncertain whether she should 
not lose her place, and be disgraced for ever 
in Mrs, Ackroyd’s eyes, if it were known that 
she had allowed Misa Lucy to cut out her 
new print dress, and to lend her books, and 
even to carry her a share of the hot-house 
fruit which was so liberally supplied tu the 
small household by Mrs, Tarogmorton. 

But all this was done so simply, and Miss 
Thrale maintained, throughout her kindly 
intercourse with the little maid, such astrict- 
ly impassable barrier of pretty girlish dig- 
nity, that Susan could not resist her influ- 
ence ; and, lonely as poor Lucy was, she had 
made for herself one devoted slave, who 
would have walked miles to serve her, and 
counted herself well paid with a smile and 
“Thank you, Snusa,” in the fresh young 
vo:ce that was ringing all day long up and 
down the quiet hou-e. 

Miss Lucy was shaking her head now over 
th : bonnet. 

“That bow is too big, Susan,” she said. 
“Tt would look much neater with ouly one 
flower—that little pink rose you have there. 
Let me show you.” 


(To be Continued.) 
—_——_ <> <> —- 
Tall Buildings. 

‘‘There is no city in the world where 
buildings aze carried up to such great 
heights,” said Superintendent James Har- 
rison of the Bureau of Surveys of the 
Board of Underwriters. 

Business buildings alone were alluded to, 
and not churches or other public edifices, 
which in many cities abroad exceed ours 
both in size and he‘ght. 

‘«The immense area taken up by build- 
ings is as great a source of danger as the 
height, and, in fact, even greater,” con- 
tinued Mr. Harrison. ‘‘I’ll tell you alj 
you want to know about heights, but I 
want you to say a word for us about areas. 
There is onestore I know of that has an 
area of 200 feet by 75, without a single 
break or wall. This would not be allowed 
in any other country. The danger in case 
of fire is appalling. 

‘Old firemen stare and shake their 


excluded, Indeed she had before this tried | heads when they see the heights to which | needles of those people who lived in very 
more than once to urge her cousin’s cause 
with Mrs. Throgmorton, but absolutely with- 
‘I have hardly seen Miss Thrale,” return- | out effect, that kindly, but prejudiced wo- 
man being resolved to ignore Miss Thrale’s 
“May I, mademoiselle ?’ he demanded, | desire whatever to make that young lady's | existence. 


buildings are now being carried. In their 
time 69 feet to the cornice was’ considered 
a high building. The stores which were 
erected after the great fire in 1845 averaged 
only about 55 feet. They were the best 
stores in the country, except that granite, 
the material used in construction, proved 


have been put in. Nowadays buildings 


ter can be sent, but connecting pipes inside 
and outside the building partly remedy 


health would compel her to live in almost | Am I to make my own cigarette after months | should stay at home, and let you have a lit- | that danger. 
complete retirement, an hour’s drive in the | of anxious labor devoted to your instruction | tle enjoyment for once.” 


t 
will be 12C feet high when completed. The 


ad on, “except for George March, who dves not | Boreel Building is 115 feet to the cornice. | the manufacturers of needlesis that they 





and is eight stories high and 146 feet to the 
cornice. The building at Broadway and 


Mr. Ackroyd will dine with you—this | Fourteenth street is 114 feet to the cornice, | India, 


with a dome nearly 40 feet high. Thereis 
a new building on Hudson and Duane 


laston, or to Minnie Bryer, who was pretty | anxious eycs at her tall girl, and patted the | I told Jack to give hima hint that weshould | streets, which is 180 feet to the deck roof. | and has been continued ever since, 
in a full-blown pink and white way, and had | little feverish hand Bee laid on her shoulder. | have a new attraction this evening; so you| A. T. Stewart & Co.’s store, at Broadway 


and Tenth street, is 88 feet to the cornice. 
At first Mr. Stewart would not allow our 


Claflin’s store is 80 feet to the cornice. 
Arnold, Constable & Co’s is 95 feet to the 
deck roof. Among the high hotels 1s the 
Gilsey House, which is 100 feet to the deck 
roof. The mansard, a frame building, 
with aslate roof, isa house of itself 28 to 
30 feet in height. The Grand Central is 
123 feet to the top, of which 30 feet 1s 
mansard. The Fifth Avenue is 90 feet to 
the cornice. As to flats, they don’t come 
into our category of rates. The one at 
Fifth avenue and Forty-second street is 
nine stories above the street, and 12C feet 
in height. Just think of it. There are 
several flats and tenements high enough to 


burn down before a man _ could 
get down stairs from the top 
story. Sixty feet is the estimate of 


the proper height of a building. We have 
a standard rate for a standard building 
and for every additional ten feet in height 
we charge an additional rate. In fact, an 
additional rate is charged for all deficien- 
cies from what is considered a standard 
building. If there are no iron shutters we 
charge for that. Ifthe areais excessive, 
or if the cornices are of wood, an addition 
to the standard rate is made. So that on 
the score of cheapness of insurance there is 
every inducement to put upa good build- 
ing and not a poor one.”—New York Sun. 
The Good Effects of Labor. 

The misery of having nothing to do pro- 
ceeds from causes voluntary in their nature. 
Multitudes of men, by circumstances over 
which they have no control, are com- 
pelied to endure idle and lonely days, and 
still more wretched nights, This misery, 
however, is sometimes voluntarily incur- 
red. In artificial civilization certain per- 
sons exempt themselves from the necessity 
of work. They eat the bread which has 
been procured by the sweat of the brow of 
others; they skim the surface of the 
thought which has been plowed up by the 
brain of others. They are reckoned the 
favored ones of fortune, and envied. Are 
they to be envied? The law of life is, 
‘*In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat 
thy bread.” No man can evade this law 
with impunity. It is its own executioner, 
and has strange penalties attached to it. 
The capa_ity of ennui is one of the signa- 
tures that attest to man’s need of activity. 
The early views we entertain of labor go 
far in determining the successful or disas- 
trous issue of our lives. Nothing is 
sweeter than the perfected fruit of our 
activity. 

There is something very delightful in 
handling the first money that one has 
earned. To know that you are under no 
obligation for it, that itis yours by the 
strictest laws of justice, that you have 
actually turned your brains or fingers to 
some account at last; that your service in 
the world is acknowledged substantially 
in those few-glittering coins or that crisp, 
pleasant-looking slip of paper; there isa 
a charm, we say, about the first fee or 
honorarium which we never experience 
again. Thousands may come into our 
pockets when we are famous; our “sisters 
and our cousins and our aunts” may shuf- 
fle off this mortal coil and leave us untold 
wealth; but we shall never look upon a 
ten dollar bill with the same degree of in- 
terest which we felt in pocketing the price 
of our earliest labor. It is stated of Jay 
Gould tbat he attributes his financial suc- 
cess to the impetus given him by his first 
money transaction. He was in the em- 
ploy of asurveyor. A piece of land over 
which he thought a railroad would have to 
pass, and on which a station would be 
built was for sale, but he had only $200 
and the price was many times that amount. 
He consulted his employer who pooh- 
poohed his intention, and was so earnest 
in his endeavors to impress Gould with 
the idea that the land was worthless, that 
the latter was convinced his employer in- 
tended to purchase the land himself, 
Gould went to bed, got up long before 
dawn, and tramped twenty-three miles to 
the house of the owner, whom he found at 
breakfast. He paid down his $200, leav- 
ing $1,600 more to be paid within thirty 
days, and then returned home. As he 
afterward learned, his master later in the 
day drove out to see the owner, and ac- 
costed him with, ‘‘I have come to talk +o 
you about the land.” ‘‘ Why,” said the 
other, ‘‘I havejust sold it.” ‘‘Soldit! to 
whom?” ‘‘ To that young fellow in your 
employ, Jay Gor'd.” The issue was, 
that Gould sold the land to his employer 
for $7,000. This was his first enterprise, 
and brought to him the consciousness of 
his ability, for he had walked to windward 
of a shrewd, far-sighted man.— Zconomist. 
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The History of Needles. 


. A writer in Hardware, a journal which 
deals largely in metaliferous articles says: 
The needle is one of the most ancient in- 
struments of which we have any record. 
The modern nee le is a pointed instrument 
having an eye, and is used for carrying a 
terial. Itis probable, however, that the 
ancient times had no eyes, as instruments 
of bone, which were most likely used for 
this purpose, are found in the caves that 
were inhabited by ancient people of France, 
and the needles of ancient Egypt, which 
are described as being of bronze, do not 
appear to have been made with eyes. 


of the eye a circular depression was made 


thread was buried. Pliny describes the 
needles of bronze which were used by the 


The first account that history gives of 
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while the date of their first manufacture jp 
is 100 feet to the cornice. The Morse | England is in doubt, it is 
Building, in Nassau street, tops them all, | commenced in that country about 1543 op 


said to haye 


1545, and itis asserted that ihe art was 
practiced by a Spanish negro or native of 
who died without disclosing the 
secret of his process, During the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth this industry was revived 

Chris. 
topher Greening and a Mr. Damer establish. 
ed needle factories at Long Crendon, Near 
Redditch, in England, in 1650, and these 


“Be sure and look pretty,” Mra. Throg- | Surveyors in the building, but we finally | were soon followed by other London 
materials of her cigarette, George took it} morton whispered, nodding and smiling as | took the measurement. 


needle makers. 

Redditch is still the center of needle 
manufacture. The eyes of the earliest 
needles were square. Many unsuccessfy} 
attempts were made to bring out the so- 
calied ‘‘ drill-eyed ” before they were final. 
ly introduced in 1826. Two years later 
the burnishing machine in which the eyes 
of needles are polished was completed. In 
this machine the needles are strung on a 
steel wire, which is caused to revolve Ta- 
pidly, and thereby impart a beautiful finish 
to the eye. The process of hardening 
needles was for many years accomplished 
by casting them, while red hot, into cold 
water. By this means a large proportion 
of them became crooked, and the services 
of a large number of workmen were re- 
quired to straighten them. In 1840 the 
substitution of oil for water took place, 
and as this caused a large number of the 
workmen to be thrown out of employment, 
a riot took place at Redditch, and the in- 
troducer of the oil process was driven out 
of the town. The machinery for making 
n-edles has now been brought to such a 
state of perfection that, from the coil of 
steel wire tothe finished needle, the ma- 
chines used perform their various oper- 
ations in a manner that may be said to be 
almost automatic. 
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Land Grants to Raiiroads. 


Thirty years ago the United States Gov- 
ernment made its first grant of land in aid 
of railroad construction. The railways 
then were few, but this granting of rich 
Government lands began to develope into 
a regular system for aiding railway com- 
panies in the construction of roads, which 
were projected in every direction in the 
West, Southwest and Northwest, and 
there were calls for help from more than a 
dozen States. In many instances, the 
value of the land granted to a railroad 
company fully covered the entire cost of 
building the road. Few persons have any 
idea of the amount of land which has been 
given away by the Government down to 
the present time, in aid of railroad building; 
In lilinois the amount has been 2,595,053 
acres; in Iowa, 6,795,527 acres; in Missis- 
sippi, 2,062,240 acres; in Alabama, 3, 579, 
120 acres; in Florida, 2,800,114 acres; in 
Louisiana, 1,578,720 acres; in Arkansas, 
4,878,149 acres; in Missouri, 2,985,16C 
acres; in Michigan, 4,712,480 acres; in 
Wisconsin, 4,808,436 acres; in Minnesota, 
9,902,041 acres; in Kansas, 9,370,000 acres, 
Besides this vast amount, 159,486,766 acres 
have been given to the Pacific Railroad 
corporations, making a grand total of 215,- 
303,807 acres, or over 335,000 square miles 
of land given by the United States Govern- 
ment in aid of railway construction. It is 
estimated that the total value of the land 
granted to the railroads of the country by 
Congress, mounts to fully $538,009,529. 
The amount has been arrived at ty figur- 
ing the average value of the land at $2 50 
per acre, which is a low estimate. 

The Era of Pads, 

The Pharmacist thus pithily exposes the 
folly of the modern mania for medical 
pads: 

““We refer not to the foot-pads, who 
are indeed plentiful enough, but to those 
little specimens of medical upholstery now 
hawked about for almost every ill that 
flesh is heir to. Medical philosonhere who 
were wont to hold up the temporary suc- 
cess of the Perkins’ tractors as an example 
of a superstition once prevalent among the 
people, and to congratulate themselves on 
the intellectual superiority of the age, stand 
in amazement as spectators of a repetition 
of the folly of faith. Already we have 
‘lung pads,” ‘‘ kidney pads,” ‘‘ headache 
pads,” and of course will soon have “‘ aeart 
pads,” ‘‘stomach pads,” ‘ worm pads,” 
etc. Ere long we may expect enterprising 
firms to advertise as complete a line of 
pads as they now do of elixirs or sugar- 
coated pills. The padites or paddies ap- 
pear to believe that remedies permeate the 
body, as do bullets, in a direct line, regard- 
less of teguments, tissues, or circulating 
fluids,” 
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TO WHAT BASE USES DO WE COME AT 
LASt!—It does not seem to be known that 
by the best processes of embalming in 
modern times, the bodies, though preserv- 
ed in outline, are in thecourse of 100 to 200 
years found in that offensive condition 
which the persons su treated would have 
indignantly scorned as insulting to their 
memory. What has been the ultimate fate 
of the Egyptian mummies stored with care 
in rocky vaults and pyramids on the banks 
of the Nile? They have in these later 
times been dragged from their recesses and 
ground iato powder, as an article of com- 
merce to be exported to Europe. The 
cereal crops of @ngland are partly pro- 
duced from the mummified remains of 


human beings who walked about the 
streets of Thebes ‘‘3,000 years ago.” The 
bodies of venerable Thebans—swells in 
their time—laid to rest in fond anticipation 
of securing a kind of mortal immortality, 
thread, some kind of fabric, or other ma-{ sold at so much a ton to fertilize the ex- 
hausted soil of an island in the German 
Ocean! 
tians have got by all their skill in protract- 
ing the dissolution of mortal remains. 
Their marvelous preparations have ended 
in a favorably quoted—manure!—Cham 


That is what the ancient Egyp- 


ar’ Journal, 





A CORRESPONDENT of a Western paper 


has brought up a new reason why people 
should subscribe for newspapers. 
fresh and strong that we copy it: ‘‘ My 
extend far above the height to which wa-|1n or near the blunt end, in which the| father told me that when he was 3 

young man he saw a notice in a paper that 


It is so 


a teacher was wanted ina distant county, 


and he went there and got the situation, 
Greeks and Romans. These instruments | and a little girl was sent to him, and after 
“The Equitable Building is 113 feet to | have also been found in the ruins of Hercu-| a while she grew up mighty sweet and 
he deck roof. John Sherman’s fortress | laneum. pretty, and he fell in love with her and 

married her. 
paper, what do you reckon would have be- 
come of me? 


Now if he hadn’t taken that 





Wouldn’t I be some other 


“Nothing of the kind, madam! You are|count. I want Ada to feel, Letitia, that in] The New York Life is 129 feet to thedeck | were made at Nuremberg in 1760, and | fellow, or maybe not at all?” 
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WHAT WAS HIS ¢ 





ft a load of anthracite 
yore of a poor widow’s doo 
when the deep snow, frozen and 
Wrapped street and square, mi 
That was his deed ; 
He did it well, 
‘- What was his creed?” 
I cannot tell. 


Blest ‘in his basket and his stor 
In sitting down and rising up, 
‘When more he got, he gave the m 
Withholding not the crust and 

He took the lead 
In each good task— 
«* What was his creed *’ 
I did not ask. 


His charity was like the snow, 
goft, white and silken in its fa 
Not like the noisy winds that blo 
From shivering trees the leave 
For flower and weed 
Dropping below, 
«What was his creed?” 
The poor may know. 


He had great faith in loaves of bi 
For hungry people, young and 
And hope inspiring words he sais 
To him he sheltered from the c 
For man must feed, 
As well as pray, 
‘* What was his creed? 
I cannot say. 


In words he did not put his trus' 
In faith his words were never V 
He loved to share his cupand cru 
With any one who needed it. 
In time of need 
A friend was he— 
“ Whatgwas his creed‘ 
He told not me. 


He put his trust in Heaven and wv 
Ever along with hand and head 
And what he gave in charity 
Sweetened his sleep and daily | 
Let us take heed, 
For life is brief! 
Adopt his creed 
And give relief. 





A Difference in | 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowie Knife 
Dakota, arrived in Brook; 
trip last Wednesday, and 
Mansion House. 

“ We never have slung n 
plained Mr. Knife, as he 
“Me and my wife has a 

uite like, and now we got 1 
Heoapecting for fun. iW 
Europe, but I says we'd | 
round the old gulch for a \ 
o’ hooked on to the regular 
we could bore further. See 
coin a day in this stockade? 

The clerk told him. ; 

“JT don’t mind the pric 
good to me for four years, a1 
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WHAT WAS HIS CREED? 





fe left a Joad of anthracite 
In front of a poor widow’s door, 
When the deep snow, frozen and white, 
Wrapped street and square, mountain and moor. 
That was his deed; 
He did it well, 
+ What was his creed®”’ 
I cannot tell. 


Blest ‘in his basket and his store,” 
In sitting down and rising up, 
when more he got, he gave the more. 
Withholding not the crust and cup, 
He took the lead 
In each good task— 
« What was his creed ?"’ 
I did not ask. 


wlis charity was like the snow, 
goft, white and silken in its fall; 
Not like the noisy winds that blow 
From shivering trees the leaves, a pall 
For flower and weed 
Dropping below, 
«What was his creed?” 
The poor may know. 


He had great faith in loaves of bread, 
For hungry people, young and old, 
And hope inspiring words he said 
To him he sheltered from the cold. 
For man must feed, 
As well as pray, 
““ What was his creed?’ 
I cannot say. 


In words he did not put his trust; 
In faith his words were never writ; 
He loved to share his cupand crust 
With any one who needed it. 
In time of need 
A friend was he— 
“ Whatgwas his creed?’ 
He told not me, 


He put his trust in Heaven and worked 
Ever along with hand and head; 
And what he gave in charity 
Sweetened his sleep and daily bread. 
Let us take heed, 
For life is brief! 
Adopt his creed 
And give relief. 








A Difference in Patois, 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowie Knife, of Custer City, 
Dakota, arrived in Brooklyn on a wedding 
trip last Wednesday, and put up at the 
Mansion House. 

“We never have slung much style,” ex- 
plained Mr. Knife, as he engaged a room. 
“Me and my wife has allers been sort 0’ 
quite like, and now we got married we are 
prospecting for fun. We are going to 
Europe, but I says we'd better be tourists 
round the old gulch for a while till we sort 
o’ hooked on to the regular racket, and then 
we could bore further. See? What’s the 
coin a day in this stockade?” 

The clerk told him. 

“T don’t mind the price. Mud’s been 
good to me for four years, and I can control 
the quartz. Just mention to the ladies that 
my squaw is in the parlor, and she can kick 
the fly off’n a six-foot man’s ear nine times 
runnin’. Say, stranger, where’s your bene- 
diction factory ?”’ 

“Beg pardon,” said the clerk. 

“Oh! don’t apologize to me. [I ain’t 
throwin’ myselt for anything. I only 
thought I’d like to hear something trickle. 
Don’t you keep no warnin’ to orphans in 
this yer stern-wheeler ?” 

“J don’t understand you exactly.” 

“Ton’t ketch on, eh? Ye see, this yer 
travellin’ is burdenin’ on the system, and I 
reckoned there might be somethin’ about 
that would wash the sluice. I ain’t par- 
ticlar, but if you could sort o’ mellow the 
angles so as to p’int to the tan-yard, I’d 
gather in a chip for greens. Haven’t you 
any accommodations for a chocked tunnel ?” 

“T don’t quite comprehend you yet,” 
smiled the bewildered clerk: “If you would 
tell me what you want.” 5 

“You're beggin’ pretty often for one deal, 
pard, but I'll give you another. You see 
this is rather tropical weather, and the 
boilers has chocked hard. Now, what I 
want is some purchase to ease the valves. 
Coulda’t you tell me where to drive a drill 
for results ?” 

“You are looking for a mechanic, I take 
it?” 

“Not exact, but somethin’ close on to it, 
You seem to keep me pocketing my own ball. 
Me and my wife is studyin’ the chain, ’cause 
we are goin’ to Eurup. We got here all 
right, but the last stage has damped the 
fires. Now rock is good assay enough for a 
regular old pine knot. Get me now, stran- 
ger?” . 

“T think I do. You have some quartz 
you want to take to the mint.” 

“You only need another card to make 
your flush, pardner. You are banking bet- 
ter each game. It’s just here. This isa 
hotel. Now, bein’ here, we’d like my wife 
and me, to flush the tunnel. What we want 
is directions to the family that wraps up the 
cartridges.” 

“Couldn’t your wife come here and ex- 
plain this thing? If I could understand 
what you want, !’d direct you in a moment.” 

Mr. Knife went off and presently returned 
with his wife. 

“You and him don’t seem draw out of 
the stall,’ she remarked to the clerk. “ Per- 
haps you was hitched on the wrong side. 
My husband has been havin’ the lead for 

quite a piece, and now he thinks as he would 
like a slice off the guinea pig.” 

“Now you've got it, stranger,” chimed 
Mr. Knife. “She’s put you square on. 
Fold up your thumb and p’nt the way to the 
copper kettle. The flues are full of sand, 
and I want pressure.” 

“All this is entirely incomprehensible to 
me. Can’t you indicate what you want to 
know in plain language ?”’ 

The husband and wife consulted a mo- 
ment. 

“You're pretty light for a wheeler,” she 
finally remarked to the clerk. “You don’t 
appear to rivet down. We’re passengers in 
this house now, and we want consolation. 
We ain’t anxious about the label, but we feel 
like we’d ought to have some kind of a 
dance that we can jine in.” 

“But we don’t have hops at this season.” 

“Jist so. But don’t you have no fiesh air 
foraman? Can’t you throw your pick and 
cradle some yellow? We've got dust and 
coin to pay for what we get, and if you lose 
any cargo for us, we'll put up another stamp 
to work and give you the run of the ledge 
All my husband asks for is a change to get 
his teeth filled.’ 

“Ah! now I understand you,’ said the 
depressed clerk, brightening up. 

. “Have you made a landin’, stranger ?” 
inquired Mr. Knife anxiously. 

“Yes, you want a dentist.” 

“Not all to myself, pardner. Look here. 
Can’t me and my squaw get a lick at a short 
doxology 2” 

“A church ?” asked a clerk. 

“No, nothin’ o’ that kind. We want to 
breathe high wind for a stretch.” 

“Look here. Suppose you go and see 
the barkeeper, he—” 

“That’s it, pard. That's who we’ve been 
askin’ for—the barkeeper, that drill-driver. 
Show us the way, and if any of the other 

varders come in, just tell ’em me and my 
Wife has gone for a little tear-heel, and we'll 
meet ’em in the parlor and swap ra till it’s 
ume for the bacon.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Seeing Monkeys at their Toilet-Strong 
Proof of Darwinism. 

In India, where the monkeys live among 
men, and are the playmates of their child 
ren, the Hindoos have grown fond of 
them, and the four-in-hand folk partici- 
pate in all simple household rites. In the 
early morning, when the peasant goes out 
to yoke his oxen, and the cow wakes up, 
and the dog stretches himself and shakes 


off the dust in which he has slept last 
night, the monkey creeps down the peepul 
tree only half awake, and yawns and looks 
about him, puts a siraw in his mouth, and 
stretches himself contemplatively. Then 
one by one the whole family come slipping 
down the tree trunk, and they all yawn 
and look about and scratch. But they are 
sleepy and peevish, and the youngsters get 
cuffed for nothing, and begin tg. think life 
dull. Yet the toilet has to be performed, 
and whether they like it or not, the young 
ones are sternly pulled up, one by one, to 
their mother to undergo the process. 

The youagsters know their turn quite 
well. As each feels the moment arrive it 
throws itself on its stomach as if over- 
whelmed with apprehension, the others 
meanwhile stifling their satisfaction at the 

**so and so is doing it,” andat the instant 
the maternal paw is extended to grasp the 
tail, the subject of the next experiment 
utters a piercing shriek, and, throwing its 
arms forward in the dust, allows itself to 
be dragged along, a limp and helpless car- 
cass, winking all the time, no doubt, atthe 
brothers and sisters at the way it is im- 
posing on the oldlady. But the old lady 
Will stand no nonsense, and, turning the 
child right side up, proceeds to put it to 
rights, take the kinks out of its tail and 
knots out of its hair, pokes its fingers into 
its ears, and looks at each of its toes, the 
irrepressible brat all the time wearing on 
its face an absurd expression of hopeless 
and incurable grief, those who have already 
been cleansed looking on delight at the 
screaming face, and those who are waiting 
wearing a becoming aspect of enormous 
gravity. 

The old lady, however, has her joke, 
which is to cuff each youngster before she 
lets it go; and nimble as her offspring are, 
she generally to her credit be it said, 
manages to ‘‘ fetch them one on the ears ” 
before they are out of reach. The father, 
meanwhile, sits gravely, waiting for break- 
fast. Presently the mats before the hut 
doors are pushed down, and women with 
brass vessels in their hands, come out, and 
while they scour the pots with dust, ex- 
change between songs the compliments of 
the morning. The monkeys by this time have 
coine closer to the preparations for food, 
and sit, solemnly, household by household, 
watching every movement. Hindoos do 
not hurry themselves in anything they do, 
but the monkey has plenty of patience, and 
in the end when the crowd has stolen a 
little, and the dog has had his morsel, and 
the children are all satisfied, the fragments 
of the meal are thrown out on the ground 
for the ‘‘blunder orgue,” (the monkey 
people,) and it is soon diseussed, the 
mother feeding the baby before she her- 
self eats.—London Telegraph. 
— +e —__——_ 
Feeding the Starving. 
I knew two neighbors, old Californians, 
who had about equal fortunes. They were 
both old settlers, both rich and both much 
respected. In that fearful year, 1852, 
when the dying and destitute immigrants 
literally crawled on hands and knees over 
the Sierra, trying to reach the settlements, 
one of these men drove all his cattle up to 
the mountains, butchered them and fe! 
the starving. He had his Mexicans pack 
all his mules with flour—which at that 
time cost almost its weight in gold—and 
push on, night and day, over the moun- 
tains to meet the strangers there and feed 
them, so that they might have strength to 
reach his house, where they might have 
shelter and rest. The otherman, cold and 
cautious, saw the opportunity and em- 
braced it. He sat at home and sold all his 
wheat, and mules, and meat, and with the 
vast opportunities for turning money to 
account in that new country, soon became 
almosta prince in fortune. But his gener- 
ous neighbor died a beggar in Idaho, 
where he had gone to try to make another 
fortune. He literally had not money 
enough to buy a shroud, and, as he died 
among strangers, by the roadside, he was 
buried without even so much as a pine 
coffin. I saw his grave there only last 
year. Some one had set up arough granite 
stone atthe head. And this is all; no 
name—not even a letter or date—nothing. 
But that boulder was fashioned by the 
hand of Almighty God, and in the seams, 
and dots and mossy scars that cover it, He 
can read the rubric that chronicles the 
secret virtues of this lone dead man on the 
snowy mountains of Idaho. 
The children of the ‘‘ Prince” are in 
Paris. Upheld by his colossal wealth, their 
lives seem to embrace the universal world. 
He is my friend. He buys all my books, 
and reads every line I write. When he 
comes to this sketch he will understand it. 
And he ought to understand, too, that all 
the respect, admiration and love which the 
new land once gave those two men gathers 
around and is buried beneath that moss- 
grown granite stone; and I know, 
even with all his show of sglendor, that 
his heart is as cold and as empty as that 
dead man’s hand.—Joaguin Miller. 
oe 
A Dinner for Nothing. 


One of the best known Paris restaura- 
teurs was much vexed the other day on 
finding out that he had served a gentleman 
with some of his best wines and viands, 
and afterward allowed him to make off 
without paying a sou for the entertain- 
ment. The process adopted by the stranger 
for thus economically dining was ingen- 
ious though tolerable simple, and it shows 
the advantage of being aided in difficult 
undertakings by a trusty and judicious 
friend. The eater of the dinner sat down 
and enjoyed himself thoroughly for an 
hour, when, just as he was completing bis 
repast, another gentleman walked into the 
room and asked to speak to its proprietor. 
He explained to the latter that he was a 
detective officer, and had tracked to this 
retreat a person of whom he gave acorrect 
description. It was impossible to mistake 
the identity of the interesting gentleman 
who had jnst been orlering the finest 
wines mentioned on the card, and it was 
arranged that to avoid scandal he should 
be told that the Baron de X——-wished to 
speak with him below. On receiving the 
message the distinguished-looking bon 
avant immediately stepped out into the 
street, requesting that in the few moments 
of his absence his dessert might be served. 
Once in the street he was, of course, ar 





rested, and straighway driven off in the 


carriage of the supposed police-officer, the 
restaurateur being only too glad to assist 
the proceeding, and to avoid a ‘‘ scene,” 
which would make his fashionable rooms 
notorious. As to the bill, he had no 
misgivings as to seeing it paid when, on 
the following morning, he sent it around 
to the Commissary’s office. But the Com- 
missary knew nothing either of the prison- 
er or of the person who had arrested him. 
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TWENTY-FouR leading life insurance 
companies of the United States now have 
on hand $390,372,770 of their policy-hold- 
ers’ money, an average of $16,000,000 to 
the company. We are a wonderfully con- 
fiding people. 


VARIETIES. 








SHERIDAN AS A DEeBToR.—Zemple Bar re- 
cently published the following anecdote of 
Sheridan, which shows he could escape from 
the most importunate of creditors: 

Sheridan’s coal merchant, one Robert Mit- 
chell, hada heavy demand against him for 
coals, which he could not get settlei. One 
day, having lost all patience, he attacked the 
grear manager mercilessly, and swore that 
he would not leave the house without the 
whole of his money, which amounted to 
several hundred pounds. Sheridan had not 
so many shillings in his possession at the 
time. ‘‘It’s very true, my dear Bob, all that 
you say,”’ replied Sheridan; ‘‘ I’m really very 
sorry, but I say, Bob, you don’t want it all to- 
day, hey? won’ta partdo?”’ ‘No, sir, retort- 
ed the enraged creditor, ‘“‘it won’t. I must 
have it, I will have it; I daren’t go home 
without every farthing of it, My wife is dis- 
tracted, my house is beset with creditors, and, 
by G—d, I won’t leave this room without the 
money.”’ ‘‘ Wouldn’t half do to-day?’ plead- 
ed the manager, ‘‘and a bill for the remaind- 
er.’’? No, the coal merchant would have his 
bond to the utmost farthing. Then Sheridan 
paused, and in a voice cf deep emotion ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Then would to Heaven I could 
assist you! I cannot; but” (diving a hand 
into his pocket) ‘‘one thing I can,I will, I 
ought to do—there,’’ grasping Mitchell’s 
hand, “‘ never let it be said that while Sheri- 
dan had a guinea in his pocket he refused it 
to his triend, Bob Mitchell.’”? Mitchell stood 
aghast for a moment, then, pocketing the 
guinea, rushed out of the house, and to the 
latest hour of his life never tired of display- 
ing the last guinea that his friend Sheridan 
had in the world. 





MISTAKEN IDENTITY.—A good story was 
told a few days ago to a Comet reporter, of an 
old gentleman and his wife from ‘‘ down the 
country,’? who were making a trip on one of 
the bay steamers one night last summer, 
when mosquitoes were ‘‘bad.’? The good 
lady had provided a bottle of oil of penny- 
royal, which she had found useful in keeping 
of mosquitoes; but one night she and her 
husband went to bed in their stateroom, and 
forgot to use the oil. The mosquitoes made 
araid on them, and the old lady in the dark- 
ness groped until she found the oil bottle, as 
she supposed, but which was infact a bottle 
of black ink that wasin the stateroom, and 
with the ink she rubbed and bathed the face 
and hands of her husband and herowr. She 
awoke very early in the morning, when the 
moon was pouring a flood of light into the 
stateroom, leaving her husband asleep in the 
berth. While dressing she happened to look 
into the berth, and was shocked beyond ex- 
pression to find anegroin the bed! She was 
a woman of nerve, however, and without 
stopping to reflect where her husband was, 
she seized his heavy cane and commenced be- 
laboring the sleeping man over the head and 
body The last scene was a devoted wife 
tenderly plastering the wounds and bruises 
of a groaning husband.—St, Michael's Comet. 





How HE Founp ne HAD A TrOTTER.— 
“Stranger,’’ said the stage-driver, ‘‘ this was 
how I found out her speed: I was driving 
along the railroad just as a big load of hotel 
furniture started. Thefreight car wonldn't 
hold it all, but they managed to squeeze 
everything in except a long bar mirror, which 
they tied to the side of the car. The mare 
saw her reflection in the glass and thought it 
was another horse spurting for the lead. You 
couldn’t have held her back with a team 
windlass. She just laid back her ears and 
snorted along like a twenty-inch shell. The 
passengers all began te get excited. They 
rushed out on the platforms and began to 
make bets. The conductor stood up on a 
seat and began to sell pools. The engineer 
pulled the trottle valve wide open, and tore 
along at ninety-five miles an hour. Soon the 
the mare was abreast of the cow-catcher. At 
San Bruno we had six miles the lead. Near 
the Six Mile House the train was so much 
ahead of time it fell through an open draw 
and everlastingly smashed up—72 killed and 
199 wounded. It was pretty rough on the 
passengers, but then we distanced the train, 
bet yer life. About a month after I sold that 
mare to her present owner for $60,000.”—New 
Orleans Picayune. 





Wuat Kept THE House Down.—There ig 
BO more common sight on the streets of Gal- 
veston than a moving house. Even two-story 
frame houses, by the liberal use of able- 
bodied mules and rollers, are moved from 
their sites to vacant lots many blocks distant. 
This explains what Bill Pitz meant when, 
after the oyster supper was over a few nights 
ago and he started for home, Gilhooly found 
him holding on to a lamp-post aud ejaculat- 
ing, ‘‘ Whip up yer mules!”’ 

‘¢ What do you mean, Bill?” 

‘* What do yer shuppose I mean? Are you 
sho intossicated yer can’t shee? I can’t crosh 
street till house gets pasht, can I? Whip up 
yer mules!”’ 

The house that Pitz thought was moving 
was of brick, four stories high, and kept in 
place by a heavy mortgaige.— Galveston News, 





Dr. X. is an eminent physician of Philadel- 
phia, and, as is often the case with eminent 
physicians, is brusque and overbearing in 
manner. Among his office patients one morn- 
ing was a gentleman who, after occupying 
exactly five minutes of the great man’s time, 
took a $10 note from his pocket, and inquired 
the amount of the fee. ‘‘ Fifty dollars,” said 
the impatient medicalman. The patient de- 
murred a little, whereupon the physician 
rudely remarked: ‘‘ Well. what do you ex- 
pect to pay? Give me what you have got,” 
and on receiving the $10 bill turned secornful- 
ly to his negro servant, and handing the mo- 
ney remarked: “‘Thatis for you, Jim,’ but 
lost his temper still more when his patient 
coolly said: ‘I did not know before that you 
had a partner. Good morning, Doctor.” 


A Cuat Wita SALvini.—On being intro- 
duced to the great tragedian I opened-the 
conversation by remarking, ‘Sig. Salvini, 
chiaros curo maccaroni,”’ to which he courte- 
ously responded, ‘‘Sig. Americano, Andante 
stiletto,” I was delighted to hear it,and re- 
plied, ‘‘ Mezzo tinto, bittorto Emannello viro 
voce.’ That seemed to please Salvini, and 
he replied, smiling, ‘“‘Pianissimo staccato 





mio.’’ I agreed with him, and hesaid, “Bravo 


lazzaroni piano.”” He seemed to like the 
idea very much, and declared quite earnestly, 
‘“‘Handano organo granderino,’”’ I then 
shook hands and withdrew, as I saw many of 
his friends waiting an opportuuity to speak 
to him.—Burlington Hawkeye. 

UNCLE MosEs TuRNS OVER A NEW LEAF.— 
A neighbor, with a coffee-cup in her hand, 
called in on Uncle Mcse yesterday, remark- 
ing: ‘Uncle Mose, I wants to borry acup 
ob parched coffee from you for breakfas’ till 
to-morrer.”’ ‘‘Goright to de box on de shef 
and hep yersef.’? The neighbor did as re- 
quested, but discovered the box to “be as 
empty as the head of a legislator. ‘‘ Uncle 
Mose, dar’s no parched coffee in dis heah 
box.’”? “Does yer know why dar ain’t no 
coffee in dat ar box,”’ said the old man solemn- 
ly, ‘‘ bekase dat ar am de returned coffee-box. 
Ef yer had brung back allde coffee yer bor- 
rowed last year hit would be plum full.”— 
Galveston News. 





Chaff. 


When a pretty Irish girl is stolen away, 
the suspect some Boycotter.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 


‘*Lend me your ears,’’ quoted a Chicago 
orator, and a wicked St. Louis man who was 
— said it was a big loan to negotiate in 

hicago. 


Snodgrass, hearing a man boast that he and 
Daniel Webster once stopped over night at 
the same house, remarked, ‘‘ Entertainment 
for man and, beast.”’ 


A young city fellow bought a farm last 
winter. He had afine orchard of about two 
hundred apple trees, and a few weeks ago he 
tapped every one of them for cider. 


‘¢ Will you have your oysters scalloped?” 
asked a Galveston writer of a green customer 
from the interior. ‘‘ Have the oysters scalp- 
ed? No, but you kin scalp the butter, if you 
want to. It needs it the worst kind!’’ 


A fashionable young lady was seen black- 
ing her brother’s boots the other morning, 
and the next day she helped to do the family 
washing. Itis thought she is fitting herself 
to become the wife of an Italian count.— 
Puck. 


When a Buffalo street-car conductor was 
told by a lawyer that hehad fallen heir to a 
legacy of $100,000, the man simply asked the 
loan of five cents to buy a cigar with. He 
— to find out if the lawyer was lying to 

im. 

A correspondent of the Boulder City (Col.) 
News describes a bride’s dress as being the 
color of a new brick house, cut a la comet, 
with legal tender trimmings. None but wo- 
men would understand that it wasa trained 
garnet robe with old gold ornaments. 


“Yes,”? remarked a musical critic recently 
from Kansas, ‘‘the fiddlin’ was bully, but I 
tell you, when that fat chap with the big mus- 
tache laid hold of that bass fiddle and went 
for them low notes in the violin-cellar, I just 
felt as if abuzz saw was a playin’ ‘Yankee 
Doodle’ on my backbone.”’ 


A Scotch clergyman thought his people 
were making rather an unconscionable objec- 
tion to his using manuscript in delivering a 
sermon. They urged, ‘‘ What gars ye tak’ up 
your bit papers to the pulpit?” He replied 
that it was best, for really he could not re- 
member his sermons, and must haye his pa- 
per. ‘‘ Weel, weel, minister, then dinna ex- 
pect that we can remember them.”’ 


‘“‘Ben”? Paige, one of the best known 
comps. in New England, recently deceased, 
had very emphatic ideas as to what was right 
in the art of type-setting. On one occasion 
he set the word woolen with one ‘‘1,’’ and on 
the proof reader marking in the missing let- 
ter, dropped his stick with the remark, “I 
don’t work in an office where the proof read- 
er is such a d——d fool as to spell wooien 
with two ‘1s,’’’ and he put on his coat and de- 
parted. He never set another type in that 
office. 


Entertainment in Ireland:—Biddy O’Flan- 
nigan: ‘‘Sure now, Mrs. Driscoll, lave your 
washin’ an’ come out. Mr. Maguire, the 
landlord, has passed, rinnin’ away, bedad; 
Pat, his tinant, has passed, rinnin’ afther him, 
going to cut his dbirty throat; the ba’liffs 
have passed, rinnin’ afther Pat for the rent, 
wid revolvers in their hands; the ‘Skull 
Threshers’ have passed, rinnir’ afther the 
bailiffs to corpse ’em; an’ all the darlint boys 
an’ girls are rinnin’ afther the lot jist tosee 
the fun, bejabers.”—un. 


Che Household. 


For the Household. 
OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES. 

















BY E. L. NYE, 





Two years ago Mark’s mamma died, 

He was three then; his sweet heart cried 

Such tears as only babes can shed 

When mamma lies before them—dead. 

The loved and loving form so'stark and still, 

The kissed lips answering with a ghostly chi!l, 
Hands that moved not to clasp or bless their boy, 
Eyes, strange, unknown, empty of love or joy— 
Bed-time, and such mysterious mamma there! 

“ By morning she'll be well, and then she’ll care 
Forme!” Pocr cheated child! Morning and morrow 
Through “last rites ” hopeless left his cruel sorrow 


Then to light the darkness of the babe’s despair, 
Of Jesus and Heaven [ told, 

Of the soul and the body, their union so strange, 

Their sundering, it bringing the pitiless change 
That left his sweet mamma so cold. 


DimlyI thought he understood, 
But a look of peace and satisfaction 
Day by day grew in his face, 
And, after some wise word or action 
Said: ‘‘The seed hath found a resting place!” 


Yesterday, at play with pictured cards, 
He placed one in my hand and said: 

‘“That’s curi¢us!”’ ‘* That,’’ said I, in explanation, 
* Represents Jesus, and those lambs led 

And carried, are children of every nation!” 


The puzzled face more puzzled grew ; 

* Yes, but there’s no sky there, don’t you 
See?” Ilooked again, No “sky” 

Was limned; and finding no answer, I 
Turned him to his play. 


Picture and puzzle my mind had fled, 
When a glad voice called from the stair: 
“ Auntie, I know! That’s Heaven ahead, 
And ‘sky’ cant never be there!” 
—_se o—_____. 


QUESTION! 





It seems that the main issue, the ques- 
tion of a wife’s rights in the farm profits, 
has been somewhat lost to sight in the 
flood of indignation which has been poured 
upon the unfortunate Gradgrind. Sup- 
pose we permit him to recuperate and pre- 
pare himself for a re-appearance, and a 
demonstration of the ‘‘faith that is in 
him.” Hard words and rash assertions 
are not arguments, and can be safely disre- 
garded by a person ready to weigh and 
measure any parcel of human nature and 
tell exactly what it amounis to. 

Let us recur to the original question of 
the share in the proceeds of the farm, to 
which a wife is justly entitled, and en- 
deavor to convince our skeptical friend 
that we can conduct both business and an 
argument, and that in view of our su- 
perior capabilities, our share should be, as 
A. L. L. jestingly suggests, the lion’s share, 
or to borrow the language of Mr. Manti- 
lini, the ‘‘ demnition total.” 

We assure ‘‘Country Cousin” that 
whether Mr. G.’s letter was or was not 
writter to “‘stir up’ the Household, he is 
not a myth, but a bona fide masculine, 
evidently in need of reconstruction and— 


“A PARTIE CARREE.” 





Sociability, in most country neighbor- 
hoods, is at a low ebb, not, perhaps, so 
much from lack of friendly feeling asfrom 
want of proper opportunity for neighborly 
intercourse. Exchange of civilities is too 
frequently confined to an exchange of 
afternoon tea drinkings among farmers’ 
wives, and an occasional evening visit, in 
which the pleasure of the occasion is some- 
what marred by the unpleasantness of a 
return toa cold and dark fireside, and a 
lengthy sojourn at the stable while the 
horses are unharnessed and properly cared 
for. Buta dinner, given to a select few, 
—select, that they may be on friendly 
terms and kindly disposed to each other, 
and few, that the affair may not assume 
the dimensions of a ‘‘spread,” in which 
case it loses its charm—is a delightful way 
of entertaining ones’ friends, and not so 
much troubleas many might think it. It re- 
quires, of course, thought and preparation, 
but what enteriainment does not? 

The guests being invited and the time 
named; generally for country people 2 P. 
M. “‘sharp,” (and by the way, want of punc- 
tuality at a dinner party should be regard- 
ed as an almost unpardonable offense.) the 
hostess begins to consider her bi!l of fare, 
and her housekeeping resources. It is 
needless to state that the first requisite is 
linen, spotless in its purity, which should 
not be stiffened with starch till it stands 
out like a nimbus about the table, making 
it as easy a task to approach and be seated 
as tofold up a pine scantling out of the 
way, but should fallin easy, graceful lines. 
The guest whe struggles with a starched 
napkin till he wants to let it slip to the 
floor and then put his foot on it, gets into 
frame of mind which is hardly Christian, 
or promotive of good humor. The num- 
ber of guests should be so guaged by the 
capacity of the table, that unpleasant 
crowding is not experienced. People din- 
ing at the White House, may, for the sake 
of the honor of so doing, be willing to be 
so crowded that in order to eat, one must 
pair off with his next neighbor, one indi- 
vidual eating while the other leans back in 
his chair to afford elbow room; but on or- 
dinary occasions one requires rather more 
latitude. 

The ordinary extension table is in good 
and convenient shape for such dinners,and 
the hostess usually occupies the centre of 
one side, while the host takes the seat di- 
rectly oppposite. The old fashion in which 
the husband’s seat is next his wife’s,is both 
inconvenient and awkward. Ifthe hostess 
has a hired girl, or a daughter, not too ma- 
ture to be counted among the entertainers, 
the guests may be served by ‘‘neat-handed 
Phyllis” in spotless white apron, and irre- 
proachable hands and finger nails, and 
much trouble saved to the hostess. 

Soup is the regulation dish for the first 
course, and oyster soup is usually the 
‘‘stand-by,” as nearly every one is fond of 
it. Ifa meat soup is served, it should be 
made the day previous, so that it may get 
cold, and the fat or suet, which rises to the 
top, be removed, for a greasy soup 1s an 
‘“‘abomination.” Whatever variety is 
served should be hot, not warm, and the 
soup plates not filled according to Scrip- 
ture measure, lest there be accidents in 
helping. Small plates of crackers are 
placed at convenient distances, that guests 
may help themselves if they desire, or a 
slice of bread is folded inside each napkin 
for use instead of the crackers. After the 
soup is removed, comes the ‘‘ piece de re- 
sistence,” a roast of beef, a turkey, baked 
chickens, or perhaps a chicken pie, sup- 
plemented with various side dishes or en- 
tries, which are 40 be served while the host 
is carving. 

Of these entrements, vegetables come 
first in order, and but two kinds are need- 
ful; the indispensable potato of course be- 
ing one, the other to suit taste and re 
sources, A salad is a necessity, and if 
lettuce and celery are not obtainable,a cold 
slaw comes in very nicely. The cabbage 
should beselected with reference to its sol- 
idity as well as its flavor, and finely cut 
with a knife, not chopped into a condition 
which reminds one of the Irishman’s re- 
mark about the hash. The salad should 
be served au naturel, and each person al- 
lowed to dress it with vinegar, or a may- 
ounaise dressing, according to taste, as few 
not accustomed to it, are fond of the taste 
of salad oil. Pickles of course are passed, 
and cold tongue, boiled ham (cold), press- 
ed chicken, spiced oysters, or ‘‘ Selected 
XXX’s” served raw on small plates, will 
fill out the bill of fare to the dessert. 

A light and dainty dessert is in better 
taste after a hearty dinner than a substan- 
tialone. After the meats and vegetables 
are removed and the plates changed, a 
sponge pudding, with lemon or wine 
sauce may be served, while cake and can- 
ned fruit of some variety are placed upon 
the table, while oranges, their yellow jack- 
ets cut in sections and pulled down to 
show their white waistcoats, with nuts and 
raisins may finish off the repast. Coffee 
is usually served with the dessert; but this 
depends somewhat upon the custom of 
the vicinity. It should never be served 
until after the soup is removed, however. 
Anything like the appearance of haste 
should be avoided, and the leisurely dis— 
cussion of the dinner be enlivened by dis- 
cussion. of current topics. Judgment 
should 1e exercised in the seating of 
guests; congenial companionship isa great 
promotor of conversation. 

The novice in dinner giving will proba- 
bly enter upvc her first endeavor with a 
certain ‘“‘ fearful looking forward ” to the 
occasion, and a nervous dread lest “‘every- 
thing won’t go off right. But familiarity 
begets ease, and ease is the mother of 
grace, and soon the little entertainments 
grow more and more enjoyable, the giv- 
ing is no longer a ‘‘duty dodge,” and the 
would-be hostess does not sigh as she 
counts up, during her post-prandial cau- 
dle lecture, the ‘‘number of people we owe 
dinners, my dear!” 

A dinner party is always a full dress af- 
fair; one dons his or her Sundiest raiment, 
the very best—always within the bounds 
of suitability, being not too good; while 
the hostess, if she must supervise the pre- 
paration of her dinner herself, may be ex- 
cused from an elaborate toilette, but must 
appear in garb sufficiently dressy not to 
suffer unfavorable comparison with that of 








we hope—open to conviction. 


her guests. B. 


For the Household. 
ANOTHER RED FLAG. 





BY UNCLE DRAIN, 





[The author of the following lines, while private- 
ly informing us that ‘Mr. Gradgrind is an old 
reprobate and ought to be smothered witha dish- 
cloth,” yet, with a strange perversity, throws down 
the gauntlet and steps into the lists on his side,— 
Ep, HovusEHo.p.] 


Where is Brother Gradgrind? Ihope he’s not dead, 
For there was certainly good sentiment in all that 
he said; 

And if he’ll stand by me, I think I’m his man; 

And we'll defy all the women in old Michigan; 

For ever since Adam was in his garden weeding, 
*Tis woman that has set man’s heart to bleeding. 
She concocted with Satan for man’s;overthrow; 
For thus saith the Bible we all of us know. 

Just by a single base turn of the hand, 

She sold poor Adam and forfeited his land. 

Thus from affluence and a beautiful home 

She drove him an exile in a strange land to roam, 
For thus playing truant and acting the knave, 

She forfeited her rights, and now is a slave. 

Thus it has been since the world first began, 

A woman is a woman and a man is a man, 

As a cook and a nurse she does very well, 

But you trust her much further and you'll find she’s 
a sell. 


pw 
a 





For the Household. 
HOME ADORNMENT. 





When the head of the Household again 
calls for volunteers to join the ranks, I 
come forward, but just to ask one ques- 
tion, which I hope some charitably dis- 
posed individual will be kind enough to 
answer. Before I put the question I will 
state that we are farmers, but young in 
the business, and our farm is not all paid 
fer, hence my question: How can I make 
home pleasant and attractive with very 
little money to spend upon it? Some may 
think that a foolish question and answer 
that it may be easily done, but remember 
that we are just starting out, and our house 
is not yet furnished. Tobe sure, we have 
lived here two years, but that is not long, 
and our parlor is as bare as it was when 
wecame. I wish very niuch to furnish it 
in the spring simply as a family parlor, 
not a company parlor, although good com- 
pany shall always be welcome there. Per- 
haps you may not understand what I mean 
by ‘‘a little money,’ as people have such 
different ideas about the value of money. 
I mean in this case no money for any- 
thing that we can get along without, for we 
have a genuine horror of being in debt, but 
let me explain again. We cannot get along 
without a pleasant home, even while trying 
to pay for it. 

Now, for the adornment of the above 
mentioned room, after the necessary car- 
pet, chairs, center-table and couch are in 
their respective places I humbly ask the 
readers of the Household to give me some 
suggestions. In helping one you may be 
aiding many in the adornment of home, 
which is allowed to be one of the most im- 
portant as well as delightful works that 
fall to the lot of housekeepers. The young 
ladies and the girls. of a household are 
usually the ones who do this work, so 
girls, come put on your thinking-caps and 
help me, for you may be in a similar 
place yourselves some time, unless you 
follow the advice of some of our writers 
and calmly say to the man you love: ‘‘ No 
Sir, I'll marry you when you have made 
enough money to keep me without work, 
and not before.” 

This is a good recipe for tea-cake when 
eggs are scarce: One cup of sugar, one- 
quarter cup of butter, one egg, one cup of 
sweet milk, one tablespoonful of baking 
powder, sifted with flour enough to make 


a thin batter. Lucy. 
<+o>—_—__—_ 





For the Household. 
LOVE. 


* 





E. L. Nye ought to know that a woman 
of the average amount of mental activity 
can not crowd all she thinks upon any 
subject into the limits of a newspaper 
article; but, because I didn’t work a dis- 
course on love into that effusion of mine 
b>th she and Beatrix take it as granted 
that I don’t believe in it, don’t keep it in 
the house and, in fact, as country people 
say of religion, havenever ‘‘got it.” Per- 
haps I never have. It is a vague affec- 
tion, and is so different with different peo- 
ple that it would bea very dificult mat- 
ter to swear to. Even long ago the poet 
complained that he had 

“___Wandered after Love too far, 

Mistaking every meteor ray 

That crossed the pathway for his star.” 

And who of us have not, in some measure, 
committed the same error. We read of 
the love ‘‘ born in a moment, yet born for 
an eternity,” and such may fall to the lot 
of a few, but we practical hard working 
people usually come into possession in a 
slower, and I must claim,surer way. There 
18 often an attraction at first sight which 
rapidly ripens into respect and the truest 
of affection; but with the most of us love 
is born of habit. A young girl needs an 
escort and some man offers his to places cf 
amusement. The attention is pleasant to 
her, though in many cases the person 
from whom it is received is almost obnox- 
10us, but for some slight reasons they keep 
together until the habit of having each 
other’s company is formed, and they drift 
into matrimony with tastes so uncongenial 
that no reasonable being could ever claim 
that the match was made by any other 
agent than the blindest of human passion. 
E. L. Nye, we do not live so far apart but 
what this is the case in your world as well 
as mine, and as you say you have no matri- 
monial experience as yet, let me tell you 
that when a man begins to seek your so- 
ciety, it is a duty you owe yourself to ana- 
lyze his tastes, disposition and abilities 
before your hungry heart blinds your eyes 
to his true character. This once done and 
the result satisfactory, you may give the 
reins to your affection and I will warrant 
a happy life, blest by a love that is 
‘‘founded upon a rock and endures.” 

A. Bed, 





REFRACTORY CHURNINGS AND 
BITTER BUTTER. 


A correspondent, ‘‘ Neil,” asks how we 
would manage butter in winter to prevent 
the ‘‘ puffing up” which fills the churn 
with ‘‘ whipped cream,” and which is so 
exasperating when one is in a hurry and 
the ‘‘ butter won’t come;” also the cause of 
and remedy for bitter butter. 

We were once, with A. H. J., a firm be- 
liever in the ‘‘ total depravity of inanimate 


out churnings which shook our orthodoxy 
to the very centre. But we learned by 
that dear bought wisdom that comes of 
experience that when the milk-room was 
kept at a moderate and unifurm tempera- 
ture, the milk skimmed before it soured 
and the cream warmed to a temperature of 
65°, ‘churning day” had lost its terrors, 
and the hot water bath, the overflowing 
churn, and the perpetual motion of the 
churn-dasher were things of the past. 

The cause of bitter butter is found in 
the temperature at which the cream rises. 
Milk, after being set, should have a uni- 
form warmth of 60°. A heat above this 
sours the milk before the cream rises, and 
at ten degrees below neither milk or cream 
sours, but if left standing a change takes 
placein which both become bitter, and the 
butter made.from the cream partakes of 
thesame nature. At about 60° thecream 
rises freely within at least thirty hours, 
without souring. Itis generally accepted 
as a fact by dairymen that to produce 2a 
‘‘gilt edged” article, the milk must be 
skimmed before it has soured and the 
cream churned while sweet. Many churn 
but once during the week in winter, es- 
pecially if but little milk is set, but in such 
cases the cream generally commences to 
grow bitter and the butter is therefore, as 
grocerymen say, ‘‘ off flavor.” 

If ‘‘ Nell” will procure a thermometer 
for her milk-room, and hang it at the same 
height on the wall at which her milk pans 
are ranged, she will find the regulation of 
the temperature a comparatively simple 
matter, and that she will have enough less 
trouble with her cream and butter to pay 
the cost several times over. 


Puve 
ots 





For the Household. 
A COUSINLY OPINION, 





Although I write with a new signature 
Iam not anentire stranger to the House- 
hold. Some of my friends penetrated my 
old disguise, and not being able to conquer 
my dislike of having them read my letters 
knowing who wrote them, I have not 
written for our column in some time, but 
the Editor’s appeal last week has proven 
more effectual than even Gradgrind’s 
‘‘danger signal.” Believe me, ladies, I did 
not feel very much alarmed when I read 
it, but I did wonder if such an igaoramus 
really existed on the fice of the earth. I 
would not insinuate that the letter was in- 
vented to wake up the Household, but if 
he is a reality he is no coward. Any man 
outside heathendom that dare throw such 
a bomb shellinto the very ranks of such 
dangerous creatures ought to have a pen- 
sion and a free passport to a land of con- 
genial spirits. I feel certain he must be 
lonely in civilized Michigan. I would like 
Mr. G. to become a member of onr Grange 
and Temperance Society. I think he 
would find the mental abilities about 
equally distributed between the sexes, but 
he is not the kind of person that would be- 
long to a reform society, doesn’t believe 
much in reformation, I should judge, al- 
though really in need of it, but as T. P. 
Smith has donehim ample justice, I will 
des st, only I must say I hope he hasn’t 
saved any one from being an old maid,and 
that he will have to sew on his own buttons 
to the end of his days, 

COUNTRY COUSIN. 


2 a 
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CANNED Merats.—Food and Health, a 
new publication edited by Mrs. Amelia 
Lewis, says: ‘‘The canning of meats; is 
specially interesting to numberless people, 
who are so situated that they have to use 
canned fruits. Even when able to get tle 
fresh meat of the butcher’s shop, it may be 
advisable to use canned meats, if it were 
only known how to cook them well.” The 
italicised clause might more appropriately 
read ‘‘if it were but known that the meat 
canned was perfectly fresh and healthy be- 
fore being putup.” In view of the fact 
that the Chicago papers boldly state that 
the carcasses of diseased animals are not 
only rendered into lard and ‘‘sueine,” but 
find consumption in certain canning estab- 
lishments, we should not recommend 
any extensive use of canned meats.” 


es 
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GRAHAM BREAD WITH YEAsT.—“‘ Cling- 
stone” wishes to know how to makeraised 
Graham bread, and also how to prevent 
the ‘‘stickiness” of Graham pancakes. 
Mrs. I. C. C., of Port Huron, can give a 
satisfactory answer to these queries, and 
our columns are open for a reply, which 
we hope she will forward. 


oes 


Usefal Recipes. 








CREAM SALAD DREssinG, WITHOUT OIL.-- 
Two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
one of cream, one teaspoonful of sugar, one— 
fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, and the same 
of mustard. Beat the egg well, and add the 
other ingredients, the cream last. Place the 
bowl in a basin of boiling water, and stir till 
about the thickness of rich cream. If the 
water boils all the time, it will take about five 
minutes. 





SpIcED OysTeERS.—One hundred oysters, a 
gill of vinegar, ditto of white wine, two 
spoonfuls of salt, three spoonfuls of whole 
black pepper, and a little mace, Strain the 
liquor and add these ingredients. Boil up 
once, and while boiling, pour over the oysters. 
Let stand ten minutes, then pour off the li- 
quor, and let it and the oysters get cold; put 
into a jar and cover tight. Oysters thus pre- 
pared wili keep some time. ; 





MAYONNAISE DRESSING FOR SALADs.—A 
spoonful of mustard, one of sugar, a very lit- 
tle cayenne, a teaspoonful of salt, the yolks of 
three raw eggs, the juice of halfa lemon, a 
quarter of a cupful of vinegar, a cup of whip- 
ped cream, and a pint of the best salad oil are 
the indispensables. Beat the eggs with the 
dry ingredients until tLey are very light and 
thick, using a silver spoon. The bowl in 
which the salad is mixed should be set in a 
dish of ice-water while it is being made. The 
oil is to bé added very gradually, a few drops 
at a time, until the dressing becomes very 
thick and somewhat hard, after which it may 
be s.dded more rapidly. When it beats hard, 
add a little vinegar, and after the last of the 
oil and vinegar has been added, the dressing 
should be very thick; the cream and lemon- 
juice are then to be added and the whole 
placed on ice for a couple of hours before us- 
ing. The salad to which this dressing is add- 
ed should be fresh and crisp, and the mayon- 
naiseis usually heaped in the centre of the 
dish when celery and lettuce are used, the 
delicate green leaves of these only being em- 
ployed. 
A simpler dressing made with the yolk o7 
a raw egg, a tablespoonfnl of made mustard, 
a quarter teaspoonful of salt and six table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil. The first three ingre- 
dients are to be stirred with a fork until they 
begin tothicken, wheu the oilis to be gradu 








things,” and it wasa few such long-drawn 


ally added, the beating being continued. 
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—_ Bresnahan sold Rice 8 fair shipping steers,av 1,010 | were large the active demand kept prices full up to NEW ADVE [aa 
ITY ITEMS. THE most noted men of modern times have VERTISEMENTS. a 
(Continued from first page.) Cc. publicly attested to the value of Ayer’s Cherry ~> Ad nry 6fair shipping steers, av 1,1831be, | Previous quotations. On Thursday the offerings NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


large bone connecting above with the knee, 
and below with the large pastern bones. 
Few horses reach the age of six years 
without having them, although they are 
not always visible to the naked eye at that 
od. The nature of a splint is very 
similar to that of spavin or ringbone, but 
its course is somewhat different. When 
the injury which produces the splint is re- 
ceived, the enlargement is well marked ; 
but, as the disease advances, it generally 
disappears from view, spreading itself be- 
tween the cannon and splint bones, thus 
lessening its size externally. A splint is 
mot regarded as unsoundness unless, it 
causes lameness, which rarely occurs, ex- 
cept when located near the knee joint or at 
the lower portion of the splint bone. 
The cause of lameness when 680 
located is easily explained; the splint 
bone curves from above downward and 
eutward, giving ita rocking motion. The 
upper head at its union with the knee joint 
bevels from without inwards, and as the 
weight of the animal is thrown upon it, the, 
upper head is forced outwards, at the same 
time the lower head is pressed inwards; at 
the centre therefore the motion is not suf- 
ficient to produce either tension or com. 
pression upon the investing membranes, 
hence no lameness exists from splint locat- 
ed mid-way of the splint bone, its more 
frequent seat. The treatment of splint is 
usually successful, and except where the 
joint is involved, quite speedy. Use the 
following once a day until it blisters, then 
apply a little lard: Cantharides ointment, 
3 0z, Mercurial ointment, 1 0z. Mix well 
together. 








Immigration in 1880. 





The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
furnishes the following information in re- 
gard to immigration into the United States: 

There arrived in the ports of Baltimore, 
Boston, Detroit, Port Huron, New Bed- 
ford, New Orleans, New York, Eastport, 
Philadelphia, and San Francisco, during 
the month ended, December 31, 1880, 26,- 
978 passengers, of whom 23,901 were im- 
migrants, 2.335 citizens of the United 
States returned from abroad, and 742 aliens 
not intending to reside in the United States. 

Of this total number of immigrants there 
atrived from England and Wales 3,467; 
Scotland, 731; Ireland, 1,574; Germany, 
8,520; Austria, 904; Sweden, 892; Norway, 
377; Denmark, 225; France, 388; Switzer- 
land,579; Netherlands, 156; Italy, 1,489; 
Russia, 221; Poland, 88; Hungary, 700; 
Dominion of Canada, 3,054; China, 270, 
Australia, 96; and from all other countries, 
170. The number of immigrants arrived 
at the above mentioned ports, during the 
six months ended December 31, 1880, was 
as follows: 

From the Dominion of Canada, 72,812; 
Germany, 72,074; England and Wales, 382,- 
546; Ireland, 28,528; Scotland, 7,274 
China, 2,666; all other countries, 59,912 
The following table shows the arrivals at 
the above named ports from foreign 
countries during the six months ended De- 
cember 31, 1880, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1879: 

Six months ended Dec. 31. 
1880 1879 


Immigrants ............. « sovseeees 276,818 145,412 





Citizens of the United States. 29,338 26,865 
Sojourners (aliens).............- 10,126 7,326 
eres 316,277 179,603 





Apples as Food. 


Very few, probably, understand the nu- 
tritive value and the medicinal properties 
of good apples. To have them the mos, 
valuable, they must be eaten as food, as 
part of the meals—not at night perhaps, 
lest this last meal or lunch should be too 
heavy. The fact that some have subsisted 
on fruits for a considerable time indicates 
that they have a vital nourishment not 
yet appreciated by the chemist. This isa 
a staple, really the mest valuable in use 
among us, more valuable in sickness than 
any of the foreign fruits, most of which— 
save the dried—must be plucked before 
they are ripe, in order to reach us before 
decaying. And-since these may be kept 
for most of the year, or till the early ber- 
ries can be obtained, we may infer that it 
has a far wider range and more extensive 
use than such as seem to be intended for a 
temporary, or mediciaal use, as one of the 
means of preventing, forestalJing and aid- 
ing in the cure of Summer or hot weather 
ailments. 

To have these the most valuable, they 
must be ripe—as well as all fruits—and 
not decayed. The unripe of all fruits, in 
addition to the fact that they contain really 
less nourishment than the ripe, must prove 
injurious to health, from the presence of 
acrid juices, more or less poisonous, I 
may add that when the juice of the apple 
is preserved, asit easily can be by first 
boiling the sound apples and then ex- 
pressing the juice, and then bottling or 


canning, it is really valuable in sickness— 
as much so as wines—though of course, if 
well kept, not intoxicating, since no fruits, 
in their natural state, contain alcohol, and 
since the boiling process arrests the fermen- 
tive process by which it may be produced. 
Such may be used with advantage in most 
cases of prostration, after furnishing all 
needed nutrition and yet not taxing the 
digestive process, as such juices, like 
water, enter the circulation without the 
usual digestion.--Dr. J. H. Hanaford. 





SENATOR-ELECT MILLER, of California, 
says his Alaska Fur Seal Company has 
paid the Government $3,000,000 of the $7,- 
000,000 paid for Alaska, and before his 
grant expires will have paid the whole 
sum paid Russia; while the seals, honestly 
protected, are more plentiful than ever. 





Tue Georgia railroads have submitted 
peacefully to the action of the Commission 
reducing passenger rates to three cents 
per mile, and the new schedules have gone 
jnto operation throughout the State. 





TuE cattle on the Cheyenne River, Da- 
kota, are dying in great numbers from stars 
vation. The snow is from 18 inches to two 
feet deep, and the herds cannot reach the 


grass. Ba 
A Cross Baby. 


Nothing is so conducive to a man’s remain- 
a bachelor as stopping forone night at the 
house of a friend and being kept awake for 
five or six heurs by the crying of a cross baby. 
Ali cross and crying babies need only Hop 
Bitters to make them well and smiling. 
Young man, remember this.— Traveller. 








Says an exchange: ‘‘ Paper coverlets are 
made and sold in England, There is a great 


he knows there is, as the daily papers have 
kept him warm all winter. 





Tue Flint & Pere Marquette road has just 
contracted with the Detroit dry dock com- 
pany of Wyandotte to have built three iron 
propellers. These vessels are to run between 
Milwaukee and Ludington, and will be 900 
tons burden, costing $120,000 each. 





_ The Governor's levee, to be held at Music 
Hall, this city, on Thursday next, is the great 
topic of interest among “society ’’ people at 
present. The preparations are on & grand 
scale, and it bids fair tobe, in the language 
of city girls, ‘just too awfully splendid for 
anything.” 





DETECTIVE SULLIVAN, assisted by the Chief 
Constable of Windsor, arrested J. P. Dough- 
erty, last Saturday, on a charge of forgery. 
The prisoner is charged with forging $1,900 
worth of notes on farmers in Ottawa County, 
Michigan, and selling the same at Den Her- 
der’s bank at Zeeland. Dougherty claims 
that the officers have arrested the wrong 
man. 


For the benefit of those wishing to attend 
the presidential inauguration, March 4, the 
Great Western railway will issue tickets from 
Detroit to Washington and return at the low 
figure of #17. Tickets will be sold between 
February 26 and March 3, good eight days 
from the date of purchase, and the purchaser 
can take his choice of three routes: The 
Great Western, New York Central and North- 
ern Central; the Great Western, Erie and 
Northern Central; and the Great Western, 
Erie and Lehigh Valley roads. W. Robinsen, 
151 Jefferson Avenue, is the Great Western 
ticket agent. 





CoroneR Henry ULRICH, who was elected 
to office last fall, died at his home No. 64 
Columbia street. west, on Thursday evening, 
of pneumonia. Several applicants for the 
position put in an appearance the next morn- 
ing, before the County Clerk and Prosecut- 
ing Attorney, who have the filling of the 
vacancy. Thege officials have concluded to 
make no appointment, as the spring election 
is close at hand, and any appointment made 
by them would only hold until the election. 





TE Michigan trotting circuit was organ- 
ized at Grand Rapids Thursday last, with 
Wm. A. Owen, of Detroit, as president, and 
Geo. 8. Ward, of Grand Rapids, as Secretary. 
George Voorhis and John Demass were 
among thore present. The following dates 
were decided on: Fort Wayne, May 31 to 
June 3; Detroit, June 7 to 10; East Saginaw, 
June 14to 17; Grand Rapids, June 21 to 24; 
Ionia, June 28 to July 1; Battle Creek, July 4 
to 7. Theclasses for each meeting will be as 
follows: First day, 2:50 and 2:22, trotting; 
second day, 2:30 and 2:22, pacing; third day, 
2:40 and 2:25, trotting; fourth day, 2:34 and 
2:19, trotting, free for all. All entries ex- 
cept Fort Wayne close May 30. 





EGG-OTISTICAL.—The dearth of fresh eggs 
in the market, and the enormous prices they 
command at present, offers an excellent op 
portunity fora display of more hen-ergy on 
the part of fowls. As eggs are worth about 
four cents each, and are sold by count, hens 
cannot afford to furnish “big egg’? items at 
present. If, however, they will quit loafing 
around the barnyard, and go to work syste- 
matically, carefully dividing their efforts so 
as to make them count, they may egg-pect-to- 
rate as the great money producers on the 
farm. Now, go ahead, as Davy Crockett al- 
ways observed when in a tight place, and 
shell out. Just at present there are millions 
in hens, if it couldonly be got out of them. 
Eggs are so scarce in Detroit that even hen- 
pecked husbands are entitled to considera- 
tion. It may be the hens are trying Jay 
Gould’s tactics, and consolidating themselves 
into a monopoly. If so we shall have to 
build an opposition factory and try what ef- 
fect competition will have upon our fowl 
friends, who, like Gould, seem moreintent on 
“feathering their own nests” than giving 
any attention to the wants of the great Amer- 
ican public, 





A LARGE public meeting was held in Music 
Hall on Saturday night, to adopt measures for 
the suppression of vice in Detroit. The 
meeting was addressed by Mayor Thompson, 
Elisha Taylor, E. C. Walker, 8. M. Cutcheon, 
and the Rev Frank T. Bayley. Particular 
attention was paid by the speakers to the 
variety shows now running inthe city, and 
all agreed that more harm resulted to the 
young from this class of entertaiments than 
from any other cause. Resolutions were 
passed calling on the proper officials to en- 
force the liquor law, and approving the action 
of the Mayor in refusing to issue licenses to 
the variety shows of the city. A resolution 
censuring the Police Justice for his action in 
refusing to issue warrants on complaints 
made by the police officers,and asking for 
the appointment of a committee of prominent 
citizens to investigate and determine whether 
he has been derelictin his duties, and whether 
there are grounds for his impeachment and re- 
moval. The chairman of the meeting apy oint- 
ed the following wellknown citizens as such 
committee: F. A. Baker, E. W. Meddaugh, 
R. W. Gillett, Jerome Croul and Theodore 
Hinchman. The report of this committee 
will be anxiously looked for by the law and 
order portion of our citizens. 


A new electric light company was organ- 
ized in Detroit Tuesday last by some of 
the heaviest capitalists in the city, who 
proposed to engage extensively in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing electricity for pur- 
poses of lighting, heating, driving ma- 
chinery, etc. he company starts out 
with a capital stock of $500,000, and the 
names of the incorporators are James Mc- 
Millan, George W. Balch, James F. Joy, 
Christian H. Buhl, R. A. Alger, Emory 
Wendell. D. M. Ferry, Hugh McMillan, 
Francis Palms, Wm. B, Moran, Allan 
Shelden and James U. MacKenzie. The 
company has been christened the Edison 
Electric Light Company of Detroit, and 
the names of the stockholders are as fol- 
lows: George Hendrie, Emory Wendell, 
James McMillan, Hugh McMillan, John 
8. Newberry, George W. Balch and James 
F. Joy, 800 shares each; C. H. Buhl, Allan 
Sheldon, and Francis Palms, 600 shares 
each; W. K. Muir, R. A. Alger, D. M. 
Ferry, James McMillan (in trust) and H. 
B. Ledyard, 400 shares each; Ashley Pond, 
W.B. Moran, C. M. Davison and James 
MacKenzie, 200 shares each. There are 
also 9,800 shares of insured stock. The 
term of the existence 2f the corporation is 
30 years, and the company will be control- 
led by a board of nine directors. The 
first board are Messrs. James McMillan, 
Joy, Balch, Newberiy, Alger, Hugh Mc- 
Millan, Pond, Wendell and Hendrie. 











As a Cure for Piles 
Kidney-Wort, acts first by overcoming in the 
mildest manner all tendency to.constipation; 
then, by its great tonic and invigorating pro- 
perties, it restores to health the debilitated 
and weakened parts, Try it.—Jtem. 





deal of warmth in paper.” Justice Miner says } 


Pectorial as a cure for coughs and colds. 

THE objections to the metal tip upor chil- 
dren’s shoes do not hold good against the A. 
8. T. Co. beautiful Black Tip, and it is time 
parents were enquiring for them, for fine 
shoes as well as common, as they reduce shoe 
bills one half. 





~~ 


Ceiling goods f make from $25 to @50 perweek 
c 





selling goods for E.G. RIDEOUT & Co., 10 Bar- 
ew York, Send oe and terms, 
aul8-ly 


COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 
. TuEsDAY, Feb. 22, 1881. 
Flour.—Receipts for the week 7,118 bbls; ship- 
ments 1,981;bbls, The market for flour shows no 
change in prices during the week, There isa fair 
inquiry being made for the product, and trade is of 
a good average. We quote: 


ay St., 














Fancy white (city mills).............. -8 @500 
Choice white wheat (country)........... 4 50@ 4 8 

AB. c0r0000 bee snes scenic csenesee «- 4 00@ 4 25 
Minnesota spring............. seeeee «+» 5 50@ 6 00 
Minnesota patents........ chaneycoen ~ [SS 
Low grades to superfine.......... seek 3 aH 


Wheat.—The receipts of wheat for the week 
have been 56,384 bu., against 81,162 bn. the pre- 
vious week. Shipments 71,764 bu. The marke; 
opened yesterday at slightly higher figures than pre 
vailed at the close on Saturday. Reports from the 
leading markets showed a better feeling and quota- 
tions very steady. No.1 white sold up to $1 004, 
No. 2 doat 974c. The amount of business doing 
was very light, spot wheat not being indemand, At 
the close there was a decline in spot and No. 1 
white sold at $1 00, and No. 2do at 971¢c. Futures 
closed at $1 005g for March, $1 025g for April, 
$1 041g for May, and $1 0414 for June, 

Corn,—Little or none is in market and prices are 
unsettled. Receivers are unable to obtain trans- 
portation and hence the market is bare of supplies 
and prices are unsettled; one carload No. 1 mixed 
sold yesterday at 467£c, and 1,000 bu for March de- 
livery at 44léc. 

Oats.— Very quiet and market values are not well 
defined. No.1 mixed are quotable at atout 3714c 
and No, 2 white 38@38l<c. 

Barley—Good samples attract attention and the 
market shows strength at prices named ; tendencies 
are upward, State invoices are wanted at $150@ 
180; sale of five carloads at $1 70. 

Rye.—None is offered; desirable sampies could 


be sold at about 70@7ic. & 
Buckwheat—Is dull; bagged lots could be 
placed at about 50c per bu. 


Buckwheat Flour.—Held at $4 75@5 00 per 
bbl. for State by the trade, Eastern, $2 75 per cwt, 
or $5 50 per bbl. 

Corn Meal.—Fresh ground stock, $22 00, 
with a quiet market. 

Feed.—Receipts for the week, 228 tons; ship- 
ments,47 tons. Bran quoted at $14 25@14 50; coarse 
middlings, $14 50; fine feed $15 50@16 00; corn meal 
$22; corn and oats $21@22. 

Butter.-—-The receipts of butter the past week 
were 30,033 Ibs and the shipments were 10,080 
lbs. Market more active and an advance is 
noted. The best lots now command 23c, while 
good ordinary lines cf stock are taken at 22c. Some 
choice lines have sold at even higher figures than 
those quoted. 

Cheese—The market is firm at 14c with a 
fair demand. 

Beans.—More active; city hand-picked $1 80 
185; unpicked are indemand at 9(c, to $1 20, 

Honey—Market dull, with hardly any demand. 
Choice comb is freely offered at 15@16c, and strain- 
ed at 12léc. 

Hops.—Market quiet and steady. Buyers report 
15@20c as the usual range of prices. Choice eastern 
are quoted at 24@25c, 

Apples.--Reoceipts for the week 2,139 bbls, and 
shipments 1,375 bbls, Demand light. Prices are 
$1 75@2 00 per bbl, with only small lots of choice 
commanding outside figures. Market improving. 

Potatoes.—Market quiet but firm; trade lots in 
sacks command 65@70c per bu. Only a local 
demand exists. 

Clover Seed.—Is quiet with very little moving; 
buyers and sellers are about 10c apart in their 
views. For prime seed $5 is bid and $5 10 asked. 
No. 2 seed about $4 75. 

Poultry.— Dressed turkeys are in better demand, 
and sell at 13@15c per Ib. ; chickens are steady at 10 
@lic; geese 9@10c. 

Beeswax.—Invoices of pire quiet at 0@22c; 
in stock itis held at 26@28c. 

Eggs.—Are scarce and prices are still high, 
but unsettled. Few or none are offered; small 
invoices command 28@30c, 

Onions.—Holders are very firm at $1 50@ 
175 per bu, 

Cranberries.—Cape Cod fruit commands $7 50 
@8 per bbl., or $2 50@3.C0 per bushel box, 

Dried Fruits.—Quiet; Holders ask 4144@4léc 
perlb. Evaporated fruit commands Sc. Peaches 
sell at 15@17c per Ib. 

Dressed Hogs.—Offerings are very light and 
the market unsettled; small invoices in attractive 
condition could be placed at about $7 25, or even 
higher figures, 

Provisions.—The result of excluding American 
pork products from France, just announced by that 
government, has weakened values for both pork 

and live hogs in all the markets. In Chicago prices 
dropped nearly $1 per bb], and hogs declined 10@ 
20c percwt. Inthis market the effect has not been 
so marked, but packers are willing to accept lower 
terms than ruled at the close of the week. Quota- 
tions here yesterday were as follows: 
MeSS, NEW... 00s 000 





Hams, perib......... g 
Shoulders, per lb eee @ 
Choice bacon, per Ib.............. @ 10 
Extra Mess beef, per bbl.......... @10 00 
Mess beef, per Dol..........ccccee 9 50 10 00 
Oe 8 | ee 

ried Heel, Per ID........ccsecee ob wie 13 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 








At the Michigan Central Yards. 


Saturday, February 19, 1881. 
The following were the receipts at these yards: 















Cattle, Sheep HZ 

No. No. No. 

AUQUEEA sovcccrees see ve sceeccorecees oe 52S oe 
Dum ATDOP. .-.ccvecccccocscces 52 san 
AIDION..ccccccccsccccceccccccecccc cece ia 7 
Battle Creek ve 70 19 
BRFIGRUON. .. coccecctcccccescnvsccevescece OO ae aS 
Clyde...... ecccccercccccscccoccccs SL one B58 
Chelsea 8 59 2 
Dexter, ..0- ....0- peeses ° 5 72 A 
D.. G. H. am B 49 395 aes 
rass Lake. 21 451 9 
Howell .. 38 227 10 
Hillsdale ... oe sie 86 
TACKBOMN eccccevees occ: cocscoccoces 2 256 35 
SURRENDER. 5 Sensdeescsceees. « OE bse ec 
Re eee 190 ase 
SERIE .cvccces svccceseoncces oe 157 ee 
SEP iccuachebtesesbohseeeeesen <> 87 sous 
oe Se — 150 ces 
Nashville......cccsssc0e covccccere & 41 46 
— anaiiinrsavenmmnnnrens. ap 180 wae 
outh....... coccccccccocccocee 17 me 
iochoster binsabaw seen 177 an 
South Lyon 00.0... cveeee oa 24 
Salem. .cccccccvccccsces sees sevvvees 96 sae 
Saline..... 106 cee 
Union City - one o% 
xom ... ° 164 se 
Ypsilanti... ee 100 . 
Drove in........ eole 593 we 
ET inna naeesseus census eee 132 4,590 238 


CATTLE. 

The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
732 head, against 786 head last week. The at- 
tendence of buyers was large and the competition 
lively between the local buyers and shippers, the 
latter of whom were taking anything suitable for 
the eastern markets at an advance of 15 to 25 cents 
per hundred over the rates ruling last week. Butch- 
ers’ stock was in active demand and prices were 25 
cents higher than last week. The market closed 
firm with everything cleaned out. The following are 
the 









QUOTATIONS. 

Good to choice shipping steers......$4 60 @5 75 
Fair shipping steers...... ones 4 00 eo 50 
Good to choice butchers’ssteers.... 3 90 475 
Fair butchers’ steers..... cscceeee - 350 @4 00 

Fair to mixed butchers’ 
stock ececccces ee es 10 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock....... 3 00 40 
Bulle .. cece secccccccccrcccccccsccce 300. QS £0 
OE, ES 
CTS. cccecoes SPecee esse cons seeeetes 3 50 % 


at $4 25; 6, av 933 lbs, at $4, and a bull weighing 
2,260 lbs, at $4. 
D. Spencer sold Rice a mixed lot of 8 head of good 
butchers’ stock, av 853 lbs, at $3 75. 
Richmond sold H Flieschman 6 good butchers’ 
steers, av 952 lbs, at $4. 
Parker sold Drake8 fair shipping steers, av 1.015 
Ibs, at $4 30, and a mixed lot of 3 head of thin 
butchers’ stock to Reid, av 920 Ibs, at $3 20. 
Richmond sold Burt Spencer 2 fair oxen, ay 1,5(0 
Ibs, at $3 60, 
H Fheschman sold Drake 3 good ghipping steers, 


av 1,400 Iba, at $4 —_ 
Roe & Phillips sold Rice 2 stags, av 1,325 lbs, at 


$3 50, 
Capwell sold Drake 5 fair oxen, av 1,642 lbs, at $3 
5. 5 tiga 


Roe & Phillips sold Drake 29 good shipping steers, 
av 1,120 lbs, at $460, and Y, av 1,122 lbs, at $450. 
Tooley sold Burt Spencer 14 fair shipping steers, 
av 1,240 lbs, at $4 25. 

Thayer sold Burt Spencer 2 extra shipping steers, 
av 1,510 lbs, at $5 75; 15 good ones, av 1,185 lbs, at 
$4 75, and 2 bulls, av 1,650 Ibs, at $4. 

Richmond sold F Loosemore a mixed lot of 8 head 
of fair butchers’ stock, av 725 lbs. at $3 50. 

Stabler sold Drake? fair shipping steers, av 1,036 
Ibs, at $4 35, and a mixed lot of 9 head of thin 
butchers’ stock to Jno Loosemore, av 755 lbs, at $3. 

H Flieschman sold Jno Loosemore a mixed lot of 
4 head of butchers’ stock, av 817 lbs, at $3 90, 
and 2 fair heifers, av 735 Ibs, at $3 50. 

Clark eold Drake 8 choice shipping steers, av 1,366 


Ibs. at $5 15. 

Roe & Phillips sold Rice 9 good shipping steers, 
rd ee a $4 65, and a fair one weighing 1,170 

8, a 8 

Hall sold Drake 8 good shipping steers, av 1,277 
Ibs, at $4 80, and 8 fair ones, av 872 lbs, at $4 15. 

Roe & Phillips sold Rice 3 good shipping steers, 
av 1,233 lbs, at $4 75. 

Sly sold Switzer & Ackley 13 choice shipping 
steers, av 1,260 lbs, at y 

Purdy sold Duff & Caplis 3 fair butchers’ steers 
and heifers. av 760 Ibs, at $3 50. 

Payne sold Robinson a mixed lot of 18 head of 
good butchers’ stock, av 927 lbs, at $3 85. 

Corwin sold Duff & Regan a mixed lot of 17 head 
of butchers’ stock, av 820 lbs, at $3,38. 

Rhy Phillips sold Rice 3 thin oxen, av 1,393 lbs, 

al ‘ 

Burlingame sold Burt Spencer 16 good shippin 
steers, av 1,136 Ibs, at $480. . valiies 

Woodworth sold Drake 3 good shipping steers, av 
Sod lbs, at $460, and 1 weighing 1,120 lbs, at 


Switzer & Ackley sold McIntire a mixed lot of 
8 head of fair butchers’s stock, av 860 lbs, at $3 45. 

H. Flischman sold Drake 5 fair shipping steers, 
av 952 lbs, at $4 15; one weighing 1,270 lbs, at $400, 
and a bull wareuins 1,260 lbs, at $3 30. 

Purdy sold Rice a mixed lot of 8 head of good 
butcher’s stock. av 1,096 lbs. at $4 25. 

Wm Wreford &Co sold Henry 5 good shipping 
steers, av 1,190 Ibs, at $465. 

H Flieschman sold Andrews a good butchers’ 
steer and a heifer, av 1,010 lbs, at $4 20. 

Harger sold Burt Spencer a mixed lot of 24 head 
of fair butchers’ stock, av 926 lbs, at $3 75. 

Roe & Phillips sold Rice a mixed lot of 15 head 
of good butchers’ stock, av 900 lbs, at $3 90, and 12 
fair ones to McIntire, av 852 lbs, at $3 75. 

Pierson sold H a mixed lot of 15 head of thin 
butchers’ stock, av 748 Ibs, at $3 20. 

Switzer sold Burt _— 9 good shipping 
steers, av 1,086 Ibs, at $4 60. 

Lovewell sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 16 
head of good butchers’ stock, av 967 Ibs, at $3 85. 

Oberhoff sold Jno Loosemore 2 fair butchers’ 
steers, av 890 Ibs. at $3 85. 

McFarlan sold H Roe a mixed lot of 12 head of 
fair butchers’ stock, av.840 lbs, at $3 50. 

Williams sold Jno Robinson a mixed lot of 25 
head of good butchers’ stock, av 800 lbs, at $3 70, 

Brown sold Drake 6 choice shipping steers, av 
1,270 Ibs, at $5. 
m4 ey sold Drake 22 fair shipping steers, av 1,165 

8, at $4. 

Freeman sold Wm Wreford & Coa mixed lot of 
28 head of geod butchers’ stock, av 910 lbs, at $3 


70. 
Judson sold Wm Wreford & Co a mixed lot of 
20 head of good butchers’ stock, av 869 lbs, at $3 80, 


SHEEP, 


The offerings of sheep numbered 4,590 head, 
against 1,396 head last week. The market opened 
active at an advance of 20@25c per hundred above 
the rates of last week. Later in the day unfavor- 
able reports from the Eastern markets caused the 
sbippers to draw out of the market, and those who 
still held their sheep were forced to fill up here and 
ship on their own acconnt. The large run of sheep 
here, taken with what wil reach Buffalo from 
other sections, will probably flood that market at 
the beginning of this week and cause a decline in 
prices, but our readers need have no fear 
of the future of the sheep trade. Good sheep will 
find ready sale at good prices between this and the 
first of May. 

Glazier sold Wm Wreford & Co 164, av 88 lbs 


at $4 80 
: sold Wm Wreford & Co 150, av 80 lbs, at 


70. 
Judson sold Farrington 187. av 106 lbs, at $5 60. 
—_ sold Wm Wreford & Co 85 ay 94 lbs, at 


Judson sold Farrington 166, av 119 lbs, at $6. 

Patton sold R Hayes 41, av 79 lbs, at $4 50. 

McHugh sold Wm Wreford & Co 123, av 101 lbs, 
at $5 1214, and $5 added on the lot, 

Kano :se sold Burt Spencer 100, av 84 Ibs,at $4 50 

Thompkins sold Ellis 40, av 85 lbs, at $4 85. 

Richmond sold Wm Wreford & Uo 64, part lambs, 
av 84 lbs. at $4 85, 

Goodison sold Parsons 95, av 99 lbs, at $5 10. 

Tubbs sold Farrington 90, av 103 Ibs, at $5 25,and 
99 av 109 lbs, at $5 35, 

Stotties sold Wm Wreford & Co 100, av 79 lbs, at 


4 50, 
Giddings sold Morey 87, av 92 lbs, at $4 60. 
-— sold Wm Wreford & Co, 122, av 98 lbs, 
at $5. 
a — sold Wm Wreford & Co 150, av 87 
8, a 
Judson sold Wm Wreford & Co 205, av 104 lbs, at 
$5 40, and 15 culls, av 76 ibs, at $4. 
aeagvn sold Wm Wreford & Co 33, avy 99 Ibs, 
e 


at $5. 

Bliss sold Farrington 163, av 98 Ibs, at $4 90. 

Roe & Phill ps sold Farrington 69, av 102 Ibs, at 
$5, and 157 to Burt Spencer av 82 lbs, at $4 60. 

Peach sold Morey 78, av 94 lbs, at $5 10. 

Judson sold Parsons 30 lambs, av 70 Ibs, at $5 50. 

Wm Wreford & Co sold Stacey 40, av 98 lbs, at 
$5 30; 20 to Williams, av 92 lbs, at the same price, 
and 20 lambs to Switzer & Ackley, av 58 lbs, at 


$5 25. 
Judson to Farrington 178, av 104 Ibs, at $5 60, 
HOGS, 

The offerings of hogs numbered 238 head, against 
328 head last week. They were of very inferior 
quality, but were quickly picked up at prices 
ranging from $5 75 to $6 1214, being 30 to 40 cents 
per hundred better than last week’s prices. 





King’s Yards. 
Monday, February 21, 1881. 


CATTLE. 
The market opened up at these yards with a 
light supply of cattle, which were cleaned off early 
in the day at prices fully as high as those at the 
Central Yards on Saturday, 


Clark so d Loosemore a mixed lot of 4 head of 

fair butchers’ stock, av 632 lbs, at $3 50. and a bull 

to Oberhoff, weighing 1,020 lbs, at $3 25. 

West soid M Flieschman a fair butchers’ cow, 

weighing 990 lbs, at $3 50. 

Clark sold Sam Andrews a mixed lot of 3 head of 

fair butchers’ stock, av 830 lbs. at $3 90. 

Oberhoff sold Hersch 4 good butchers’ steers, av 

952 Ibs, at #4 50 ; 

West sold Baxter 2 good butchers’ heifers, av 770 

Ibe, at $450, and a mixed lot of 9 head of thin 

butchers’ stock to Wm Wreford & Co, av 700 lbs 

at $3 30. Barwise sold Geo Wreford 2 thin butch- 

ers’ cows, av 830 Ibe, at $3 25. 

Hall sold Dejat 3 good butchers’ steers,av 920 lbs, 

at $450, and 2 fair butchers’ cows to Oberhoff, ay 

1,180 Ibs, at #3 75. 

yoy ry Gueuther 4 good butchers’ steers, av 
s. at a 

Campbell sold John Duff a bull, weighing 1,370 

ibs. at $3 50, 

Young sold John Duff a mixed lot of 4 head of 
ood butchers’ stock, av 952 lbs, at $405, and 2 
thin heifers to George Wreford, av 675 lbs, at $3 40. 
Platt sold Houghton 2 good butchers’ steers, av 
870 Ibs, at #4 40 
Hall sold Knock 5 goed butchers’ steers, av 1,098 
Ibs, at $4 40. and 3 to Knock, av 1,246 lbs, at the 
same price. 

Patton sold Kraft 3 good butchers’ steers‘ av 
1,183 Ibs, at $4 30. 
Platt sold Stucker a mixed lot of 18 head of thin 
butchers’ stock, av 740 Ibs, at $3 40. 
Campbell so’d Smith 4 good butchers’ steers, av 
1,052 Ibs, at #4 40, 
Mosher sold Messmore a mixed lot of 8 head of 
of fair butchers’ stock, av 857 lbs, at $3 80. 
Besancon gold Billkofski a mixed lot of 5 head of 
good butchers’ stock, av 910 Ibs, at $410 
Mosher sold Stucker a mixed lot of 6 head of fair 
butchers’ stock, av8A3 Ibs. at $3 50. 

man sold Ogurkowski a mixed Jot of 4 head 
of fair butchers’ stock, av 845 Ibs, at $3 70. 
Clark sold Goldsmith a mixed lot of 10 head of 
good butchers’ stock, av 969 lbs at $4. 





Chicago. 


20,424 the previous week Shipments 10,356. The 
market opened on Monday with only about one. 
fourth the usual Monday’s supply, and fell so far 
short of the trade requirements that holders were 
enabled to force anadvance of 15 to 20 cents over 
the rates at the close of the previous week. There 
were no choice cattle, the best bringing $5 and the 
poorest $2, the bulk at $3 25 to $4 75. Butchers 
paid $3 75 to $4 for very ordinary cows and mixed 
droves, On Tuesday the market was again poorly 
supplied and a farther stiffening of prices. Ship- 
pers were eager and the class of cattle suitable to 
supply their wants was quickly cleared out at full 
former rates, Common and medium cattle were 5 
to 10 cents better than on Monday. Butchers’ 

stock was very active and ranged from $3 25 to $4, 

with several sales at $4 30 to $4 50, It was a miser- 

able bunch of cattle indeed that would sot bring $3 

25. The marke: opened on Wednesday with a 

large number of buyers, and although the receipte 





CaTTLe.—Receipts fer the week, 28,813, against < 


were largely increased and prices declined 5 to 10 
cents per hundred and quite a number left over. On 
Friday the storm delayed the trains and at the open- 
ing of the market, sellers were looking for higher 
rates. But as the trains began to arrive the receipts 
were found to be sufficient to meet the wants of the 
trade and business was done on the basis of Thurs. 
day’s rates, On Saturday the demand was fairly 
active on both local ard shipping account and values 
firm and strong at previous rates. The closing 
quotations were: 
Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,500 lbs and upwards.......... $5 75 @6 00 
Choice Beeves---Fine. fat, well-formed 

steers, weighing 1.350 to 1.500 lbs.. 5 25 @5 60 

Beeves-—-Well-fattened steers. 

weighing 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs......... 

edium Grades---Steers in fair flesh, 

weighing 1.050 to 1.250 Ibs......... 
Butchers’ stoek---Poor to commor 

steers, and common to choice 


425 @4 65 


Peet ee eeceseseresees 


Hoes.—Receipts, 78,('56 head, against 19,021 the 
previous week. Shipments, 26714. The supply 
of hogs on Monday was extremely iight and prices 
were materially advanced. Poor to prime light 
weights sold at $5 50@5 75, aud poor to choice 
heavy at $5 40@6 30. Everything was c’eaned out 
early in the day and buyers went away hungry. 
Even skips and culls were salable at $4 75@5 25. 
On Tuesday the receipts were only about 8,000, and 
as the bulk of that number consisted of poor to 
common grades, the good to choice lots commanded 
a big premium, Shippers and packers watched 
everything in the shape of a hog as fast as unloaded 
at an advance of 10 to 25 cents. The market closed 
firm. On Wednesday trade opened brisk and early 
sales were at the highest prices of the season, prices 
ranging from $5 70 to $6 10 for poor to best light 
weights, and $5 60 to $6 70 for inferior to extra 
heavy. Towards noon the market weakened and 
was 5 to 10 cents lower than at the opening. Skips 
and culls sold at $5 to $5 10, while the bulk of the 
hogs sold at $5 80 to $610. On Thursday with in- 
creased receipts and a general decline in hog pra- 
ducts the market fell off 10 to 20 cents per hundred, 
compared with the rates of Wednesday. On Fri. 
day the market was poorly supplied not only in 
number butin quality. The demand was active and 
the yards cleared of everything at prices averaging 
a shade higher than those of the day previous. On 
Saturday the trading during the morning hours was 
at little, if any, lower rates than were current on 
Friday, but later on there was developed a weaker 
feeling, in sympathy with the heavy decline in 
values for the manufactured products, and closing 
prices showed a decline for the day of 10@15c per 
100 lbs. We now quote common to choice light or 
bacon grades at $5 55@5 90; common mixed to fair 
heavy at $5 50@5 75; good to choice do at $5 80@6 
25, and skips and culls at $475@5 40, according to 
quality. 





Buffalo, 


CaTTLE.—Receipts 10,568, against 10,183 the pre- 
vious week, The market opened on Monday witha 
light supply of cattle and an active demand which 
carried prices up 10 to 15 cents per hundred higher 
than those of the previous Monday. But few choice 
cattle were offered, and prices for this class ranged 
from $5 1214 to $550. Good light to fair medium 
weights sold quickly at $4 75 to $5. Light weights 
and mixed butchers’ stock were firm and in good 
request at $3 50@425. Among the Michigan cattle 
sold we note 15 steers, av 1,393 Ibs, at $5.50; 20 do, 
av 1,139 lbs, at $5; 17 do, av 1,123 Ibs, at $5; 22, av 
1,047 lbs, at $450; 20 do, av 975 lbs, at $4 40; 10 
oxen, av 1,754 lbs, at $475; 14 do, rough, av 1,597 
Ibs, at $3 80; 19 mixed butchers, av 924 Ibs, at $3 
90;8 do, av 833 lbs, at $3 75. The offerings on 
Tuesday were quite moderate, but of improved 
quality, the market showing no change; 14 Michi. 
gan steers, av 1,092 lbs, sold at $450; 17 do, av 944 
Ibs, at $450; 23do, av 1,020lbs, at $4 25 and $10 
added on the lot; 27 stockers and heifers, av 909 Ibs. 
at $415. On Wednesday the demand for anything 
that would do to ship was in excess of the supply 
and the market about 5 cents higher than on Monday 
Butchers’ stock of fair to good quality was firmer 
and in moderate supply. Only two sales of Michi- 
gan cattle were reported. One lot of 13 head of 
mixed butchers, av 975 Ibs, sold at $5 85, and 21 
stockers, av 701 Ibs, at $3 3714. The closing quo- 
tations were: 

Extra Beeves—Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs and upwards .$5 50 @6 25 
Choice Beeves— Fine, fat, weil-form- 

ed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, weigh- 

ing 1,350 to 1.450lbs .. ... ... ... 5 1246@5 50 
a ee S7K@S 12% 

Medium: Grades — Steere in’ fair : 








flesh, weighing 1.100 to1,200lbs ... 4 35 @4 8714 
Butchers’ Stock~—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 90 to1,1001bs, 3 25 @4 25 
Oxen, common to extra.. -........ 375 @47 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 

GOO .....000see- sees ssesceecs ccccone 27D @S 3716 
Michigan feeders, good to extra..... 350 @3 7 
Stock bulls, fair to choice.... 225 @8 00 
Sausage bulls.......ccve woes -. 250 @3 
Fat bulls, fair to Choice.....vsssecee 3 50 @4 15 


Sueep.—Receipts 12,000, against 24,900 the pre- 

vious week. The offerings on Monday were not 
very heavy and the market was fairly active at an 
advance of 15 to 20 cents over the price of the Mon- 
day previous, The quality was generaily good, 
Western sheep, common to fair, brought $5 25@5 
30, fair to good $5 50@5 75, and choice to extra $5 
80@5 90. A load or two of fair western lambs were. 
sold at $5 85@5 95, together with two of choice 
quality at $6 25@6 50. Wenote sales of 192 Michi 
gan sheep, av 98 lbs, at $5 75; 201, av 96 lbs, at $5; 
40; 166, av 87 Ibs, at $5 40; 188, av 85 lbs, at $5 30- 
79, av 103 Ibs, at $5 85; 178, av 96 Ibs, at $575; 224, 
av 88 lbs, at $5 6314; 439, av 85 Ibs, at $5 50; 90 
lambs, av 67 Ibs, at $5 85; 106, av 65 Ibs, at $5 95, 
There was comparatively few sheep on sale Tues- 
day. The demand was fair, and for the best prices 
were a shade stronger: 95 Michigan sheep, av 93 Ibs 
sold at $5 75; 97, av 93 Ibs, at $545; 185, av 78 Ibs, 
at $5 25; 184, av 91 Ibs, at $5 60; 85, av 101 Ibs, at $5 
90; 94, av 84 Ibs, at $5 20. On Wednesday the mar 
ket ruled steady with only a limited number on gale. 
One lot of 190 Michigan sheep, av 109 Ibs, sold at $5 
65, and one of 32, av 82 lbs, at $5 35. 
{ fHoes.—Receipts for the week 31,050 head, against 
37,006 last week. On Monday the market opened 
with 20 carloads on sale. The demand was moder- 
ately active at an advance of 10@15c. We quote 
good to choice Yorkers at $6 15@6 25, with one or 
two loads at ashade more, Light Yorkers $5 90@6 
05. Pigs $5 40@5 70, as to quality. Good to choice 
se’ected medium weights $6 25@650. No extra 
heavy on the market ; quotable at $6 50@6 60, if 
here, Heavy ends $5 50@6 25, as to quality. Stags 
$350@4. Piggy cows $3 50@4 50. The offerings on 
Tuesday were hardly sufficient to fix prices. A few 
good Yorkers brought $6 55, and some light weights 
$525 to $5 75. On Wednesday there was scarcely 
anything for sale. Transactions included two deck. 
loads of fair York weights at $6 55, one of very 
light do at $6 30, and a few pigs ranging from $5 75 
to $6. 


CLUB LIST FOR 1881, 


The following list shows the rates at 
which we can furnish the publication 
named when ordered in connection with 
the Farmer. The price given includes 
the payment of postage by the publisher 








Regular Club 
Price. Price, 
Farmer and Harper’s Magazine.. $5 65 $4 80 
- bs “ Weekly..... 5 65 5 00 
“ cs ee ae 5 65 


64 me ** Young People3 15 
Scribner’s Monthly . 5 65 
Weekly Free Press... 3 15 
Weekly Post & Trib. 3 15 
Christian Advocate,.. 3 15 
Tri-weekly Free Press 5 65 
Tri-weekly Post&Trib 6 65 
Christian Herald .... 3 65 
Country Gentleman.. 4 15 
Am. Bee Journal...., 3 15 
Gardener’s Monthly.. 3 65 
Ami’can Agriculturist 3 15 


Arthur’s Magazine... 3 65 
Godey’s Magazine.... 3 65 
Chicago Interior..... 4 15 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 3 15 
Cincinnati Commerc’! 2 75 


_ Address all orders to 
JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE PATENT DUPLEX INJECHE 


The Best Boiler Feeder Know 


Always Reliable. 
adjustment. 


ill take water under 
Will lift Water 26 feete st 
Will start when Injector is hot 
Less liable to get out of orde, 
— a pump. . 
asier managed than an j 
or known. oi ites 
Manufactured and For Sale by 


JAMES JENKS, 


Dealer in all kinds of Machine 
16 & 18 ATWATER St., DETROIT 


Requires no 





rows, simply u 
durable than any ot 


mellow soil. It is so constructed that a BROAD 
be sold either separate or combined. By removin 
for which, purpose it has no superior. 


4m 


THE “ATLBION ” 


Spring-Tooth Harrow and Cultivator. 





SEND FOR UIRLTLAR. 
ALBION MANUFACTURING CO., Albion, Mich. 


meee, 


i i tool, introduced in 1880, has, wherever tested, taken the lead of all other Spring-Tooth Har- 

on - merits. ia ban age og 3 — in a greater variety of soir 
er Harrow or ivator in the Market. Its special merits are Lightness of 
Draft, and Adjustability of the Teeth so as to regulate their den h and adapting it to either hard po 


and is more 


-CAST SEEDER may be readily attached, and will 
two teeth it is converted into a Corn, Cultivator 
| 











Exclusive Manufacturers, 





CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, 
Decatur, Il. 


BARNES’ WIRE CHECK ROWER. 


The Only Entirely Successful Check Rewer Ever Invented. 


Eight years of practical use has proven the suc- 
cess of the Barnes Wire Check Rower beyond 
question; itis taking the lead with dealers and 
i among the farmers, who have rendered a unani- 
mous verdict that it is the best Check Rower made 
The following are the adyantages over any 
other Check Rower: 
Use of wire in place of rope, and that one wire 
will outlast two ropes. 
The wire will not stretch and shrink like a rope 
The Wire is as easy to handle as a rope. , 
The wire does not cross the machine, 
There is no side draft. 
It will plant perfectly and more in check, 
The operator does not have to get off the “ma- 
chine to throw the wire off at the end of the field, 
It will work on any planter as now made, 
It is easy to work and to understand, 
Itis durable in all its parts. Take no other, 


af 





Only Double Ring Invented 
CHAMPION 
HOG RINGER, 





Kc) 


The Champion tes Holder speaks for itself 
CHAMBEES, BERING 


Rings and Holder 
No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, 
as in case of rings that close 
with the joints in the flesh, and 

roduce soreness of the nose, 


E & QUINLAN, 
Exclusive Manufacturers, picaates, Till. 


: Only single Ring Ever In- 
: vented that closes on the 
Outside of the Nose. 


Browns’ Elliptical Ring, 
yjAnd Triple Groove Hog and Pig 
Ringer. This is the only Single 
Ring ever invented that closes on 
the outside of the nose. It over- 
comes a serious defect in all tri- 
angular and other rings which 
close with the joints together 
in the flesh, causing it to decay, 
and to keep the hog’s nose sore, 

















in the above cuts, 





‘DE Richardson & Co’s 
PERFECTED 


BU 


It Gives Butter the gilt-edged color the 


Thousands of Dairymen say IT IS PER 


t costs, who usesit, where to get it. 


MUSE MONLY MTHISMTHE 


Cornell’s Premium and Burrall’s 
Straight-Knived Hand-Lever 


Jersey Apple Grinder 
and Thermo 


Farming Tools. 


TITER Co 


earround. The largest Butter Buyers 
national Diploma at N. Y. Dairy Fair. Ask oly ied by alithe best Creamerion," Awarded ¢ e inter 
i WELLS, Rich ON : . Burlt tome Vie 





Hay-Knives; American and Hocking 


~ e@ best Creameries. Awarded the Inter. 
ARDS & Ov rietors, Burlington 


KFIRSTMCAND SETHE MBESTIB 


W. S. PENFIELD, 


HAS JUST RECEIVED A NEW & COMPLETE STOCK OF 


Baldwin's American Hay and Fodder Cutters, 


——A LS O— 


Iron Corn 


Shellers; Curved and 
Cutters ; 


Lighting and Upright 
Valley Cider Mills; 
and Presser; Bentwood 

meter Churns. 





fay~ A large stock of “New” Timothy and other Field and 
Garden Seedsalways on hand. Alsoa Complete line of Garden and 
Send for Circulars and Prices. 


121 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 





DAVIS’ 


Carbolic Oil Liniment, 
FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
Disinfects, Purifies, Soothes and Heales, 


Farmers should always have a bottle on hand to 
keep their Horses and Stock in order. 

Remember thatit not only removes the pair 
but that it disinfects and purifies, 


A SURE AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 


Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Headache, Neuralgia, 
Bruises, Scalds, Burns, Corns, Sprains, Cramps, 
Wounds, Chilbiains, Lame Back, Swollen Joints, 
Bites of Animals, Flesh Wounds, Cracked Heels, 
Sand Cracks, Spring Halt, Ring Bone, Lameness, 
Poil Evil, Galls, Spavins, Sweeneys, Scratches, 
Distempers, Wind Galls, Salt Rheum, Stings of In- 
sects, Tightness of the chest, and all other diseases 
incident to MAN and BEAST when an external ap- 
plication is needed. 


CONCER’S 


Magic Regulator, 


A CERTAIN AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 


Cholera, Dysentery or Bloody Flux, Cholera Mor. 

bus, Diarrhea, Army Dysentery. Sea Sickness, De 

lerium Tremons, Hysterics, Fits, ape | and Pros- 

tration from whatever cause, Colic and all 

including the Nervousness and pains in complainte 

< ont etc, aud for Coughs, Exhausting Night 
weats, etc, 


CONGER’S 


Tonic Liver Pills, 


For all the purposes of a Laxative Medicine, 


These Pills never produce Nausea, Griping, Vio- 
lent Purging, nor any other sickening effects or un. 
camfortable sengations, as all other tives and 
Cuthartics do; and yet, although so safe, mild and 
pleasant in operation, they are powerful to cure in 
an extraordinary degree. ‘otent, certain and 
8 y to relieve, yet harmless and powerless to 
sicken, pain or injure. 


Purify the Blood, Act on the Liver, Renew 
the System, and Give a Healthy Tone 
to the Stomach. 
None ee withont the name FARRAND, 
WILLIAMS & CO., on each box, who arc Sole Man- 
ufacturers and Proprietors. 
The Superiority of these Medicines over all othere 
consists in this. They always act in aid of and 
in accordance with the natural healthful 
the syssem, and never produce pain, nausea, or an‘ 
sickening or injurious effects, either while opera‘ 
ing or afterwards, and yet they are more 
speedy and powerful to cure than any other known 
remedies. 


DR. JACK’S 
santonine Lozenges 


Are a Safe and Effectual Remedy for Worms, 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM 











and Take No Other. 


a: s 





NORTHERN PACIFIC. 
JRAILROAD LANDS| 


FORTUNES FOR FARMERS! 
50,000 Farms, 6,000,000 Acres, 


Best Wheat Land, Rich Meadow, Choice 
Timber, Farming, Stock Raising 
Dairying, Fuel and Water in 
bundance. 
$2.50 per acre and upward. One- 
sixth cash and 5 annual papments, N, 
Es: B0e: Rs | ae se stock taken at par, 
Reduced Freight and Fare to settlers. 

Send for “ 


D M 








ublications No. 20,” 


JAS. P. POWER, 
Land Comm’r, St. Paul, Min n 


MINNESOTA. 


ja4-2et 


NORTHERN TEXAS 


Offers greater attractions in way of ood, cheap land, 
healthy country, mild climate, yfoad 2 of Umber 
and water than any other section now open to gettle- 
ment, Init the TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY IS 
now being extended westward over one mile per day 
and is now offering for sale at low prices and on 
4 — over 4 ,000 oe of land. For descrip- 

irculars and maps giving truthful information 
address W.H. AB AMS. oe Commissioner, 
jadeow6t T 
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. & P. Ry., Marshall, Texas. 


OOO. OOO Acres 
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TOR SALE 


A very desirable GRAIN and 
500 acres. For 
FRED. 








stock farm of nearly 
articulars address ; 
ELLINGTON, Executor, 
?a4-6m Carrollton, Mich, 


Fruit Trees by Mail.—Small apple, peach, cherry, 
plam, apricot, quince,etc, packed to carry safely,b 





mail post-paid. Send for prices,etc. CHAS. BLAC 
& BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N.J. - 





$79 A WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made, Costly 
outfit free. Adcress True & Co, Augusta.Maine 








Gold and Silver Chromo ‘with name, 10¢ 
postpaid, G.L REED &CO, Nassau N.Y 
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Days?”---Anotber Lady's Op 
ind---More Flowers--Mr. G! 
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STATE AGRICULTUR 


To the Editor of the Michigan 

In the Micnican Far 
18I noticed a query by 
Webber with regard to a 
Agricultural Society supp« 
existence in 1838, and ask: 
tion respecting it. 

In 1874 I was requeste 
Secretary of the State Pom: 
to prepare a paper on the 
the State Agricultural Soc: 
before the Pomological S« 
cember meeting, to be hel 
answer to that request I p 
cle on Agricultural Societi 
be found in the volume of 
Pomological Society for 
benefit of those who have 
volume I make a few quot 
article. 

Inthe Northwest Journal 
published at Detroit, I fin 
editorial, viz: 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIET! 
more than once urged the 
these useful associations i 
We advert to the subject 1 
the purpose of asking if 1 
encouragement be within © 
of the Territorial Legislati 

In the same journal, un¢ 
20, 1880, I find a notice of 
ably the first Agricultural 8 
in Michigan. This notice 

‘* At an adjourned meeti 
ers of Oakland County, hi 
an adjournment, at the ho 
Close, in the village of Pc 
day, the 6th of October, 1 
consideration the expedien 
Agricultural Society, Am 
was Chairman, and C. A. 
tary. On motion of J. P. 
decided by the meeting th: 
to form a society for the p 
riculture. The committee 
former meeting to prepare 
reported one which was 
following officers were the 
Wm. Thompson, Presider 
and Stephen V. R. Tr 
Presidents; Calvin Hotck 
Hunter, Joseph Morriso 
hams, Abner Davis, Ez 
Erastus Ingersol, Director: 
Chipman, Secretary and T 

The constitution of t 
Society of the County of O 
of fifteen articles, not one 
any intimation of the ob 
ciety. Idonot find any 
sequent meeting. 

On the 11th of January, 
Mr. C. A. Chipman and — 
lowing answer: 


_ “Dear Sir.—Your fay 
inst. was received this n 
was formed, in 1830, an. 
clety, of which I was Secre 
the farmers of the county 
Close’s house and agreed t 
ciety to be called the Oakl 
Ticultural Society, of O: 
Amos Mead was Chairms 
Secretary. Mr. Mead and 
Pointed a committee to di 
Mion, which was adopted ¢ 
meeting. As the county 
new, very few farmers too 
the society. Amos Mead 
and I was Secretary, a 
meeting. I think this was 
ing of the society. C. . 

In the Detroit Courier of 
I find the following: 


“At a meeting of citizer 
tory of Michigan, convene 
of Benjamin Woodworth, 
of Detroit, pursuant to pu 
the promotion of agricultu 
manufactures. His Excelle 

orter, was called to the c 

- Kearsley appointed Sec 
tition to the Legislative C 
Pared, praying that an act 
may be passed, which was 
Persons present. On moti 

Resoled. That Jonathan K 
Rowland, John J. Deming, 
and Henry P. Powers be aj 
Ihittee to adopt such measur 

cem expedient to carry intc 
of this meeting, and especi 
€xertions to procure an act ¢ 
ey to report to an adjourne 
i eld at the same place on Th 
stant, at 6 o'clock P. M. 

i ved. That the proceed 
Te be published in all the n 
erritory, 








